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Foreword 


HE PURPOSE of this book is to confront the student of the 

field of education with the principal issues that divide Ameri- 
cans today in respect to the fundamental purposes and qualities 
of both life and education, and to help that student clarify and 
appraise these issues at the level of philosophical thinking. 

When we say “student of education” we mean that phrase 
in its broadest sense. It includes college students of two kinds— 
those preparing to teach, and those who, as part of a liberal 
education, might very well concern themselves with the broader 
social and ethical meaning of one of society's most basic institu- 
tions—the school. For such students, the book has been given 
the format of a textbook. 

But it is hoped that the book will also be of interest to another 
kind of “student of education”—that informed and socially-con- 
scious citizen of our democracy who recognizes the school as one 
of the strategic points at which a given society works out its own 
consciousness of what it is becoming. We believe that a book 
aimed at this latter audience, presenting a mature formulation at 
the level of serious public discussion, in the long run also serves 
the best interests of college students. This is particularly true of 
the student preparing to teach, who all too seldom, in the midst 
of concern to provide him with the technical tools of his trade, 
has an opportunity to look at the connection of his work with the 
deepest and most universal problems rising out of the human 
predicament. 

The book deals with life and education, for the two are in- 
separable. The authors believe that the fundamental fact of life 
in the United States today is the existence of deep cleavages as 
to the meaning, scope, and future of democracy. Particularly, 
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there is confusion today as to what the human individual is, as 
to whether he can obtain the personal autonomy characteristic 
of a free man, and as to what the nature of that autonomy might 
be. These confusions reflect themselves in disagreements about 
the ends and means of education. 

Accordingly, the basic organizing center of the book is the 
idea of democracy, and the endeavor is to clarify democratic 
issues as they occur both in society and in school. The book begins 
with a direct presentation of certain democratic issues (Chapter 
2), moves on to explore the biosocial context within which those 
issues must be resolved (Chapter 3), proceeds next to the ultimate 
ethical, aesthetic, and spiritual problems in which the issues of 
democracy eventuate (Chapter 4), and finally considers these 
same issues as they occur in that society in microcosm, the school, 
which is also continually considered in its intimate continuity 
with society in macrocosm. 

The book deals with issues, not schools of thought, yet the 
various schools of thought are identified and considered in the 
course of moving through the issues. It has seemed to the authors 
that to deal with issues first, on their own terms, and to subordi- 
nate schools of thought to the issues, has several important advan- 
tages. In the first place, great public issues tend to arise in ways 
that cut across and confound standard classifications of ways of 
thinking, such as idealism, realism, pragmatism, and Thomism. 
Our present treatment allows us to identify what appear to be 
the genuine points of concern in contemporary life, and to avoid 
the sometimes artificial controversies engendered by dogmatic 
allegiance to systems of thinking. Some issues, and some of the 
possible positions in respect to them, can only be distorted by 
trying to fit them into pre-established systems. 

In the second place, it seems to us that the organization we 
have chosen is the one best calculated to promote what we regard 
as the primary objective—to stimulate thinking that goes beyond 
the superficial appearances of a problem and probes into the 
assumptions that lie beneath it, and into the meanings and im- 
plications that lie beyond it. Systems of thought have a way of 
enlisting loyalties which short-circuit thinking before it is well 
under way. In contrast, the posing of issues which have no ready- 
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made doctrinaire solutions challenges the student of education to 
probe deeper for insight and understanding. 

In the third place, we have wished to range beyond formally 
explicated philosophical views, to get at those views which, while 
sometimes dominating social and educational thought, have not 
always been formulated with a coherent and explicit philosophical 
rationale of their own. These views generally reflect dominant 
cultural tendencies, or nondominant but prominent cultural alter- 
natives, which are vociferously expressed but seldom analyzed 
philosophically. We believe, in fact, that the future of American 
life and education will be decided in the arena where such views 
contend. Consequently, we have wished to incorporate into the 
issues considered in this book, positions which find expression in 
the marketplace, in discussions of education by laymen, and in 
the often unexamined cults and dogmas of educational practice. 
The aim is to bring the unstated assumptions of these views to 
light and to submit them to penetrating philosophical probing. 

Although we have rejected an organization of this book by 
schools of thought, in favor of an organization by issues, we are 
poignantly aware of the value to the inquiring student of such 
systems of thinking. When properly used, they provide frames 
of reference which give him starting points for, and guidance in, 
his own thinking. They provide great designs which give him 
clues as he attempts to reformulate his own great designs for life 
and education. It is all well and good to challenge students to do 
their own thinking by confronting them with issues lacking ready- 
made answers, yet the student might find himself in an intellectual 
vacuum and cease thinking altogether, did he not also know that 
there have been efforts to find solutions to such issues, and know 
the direction of those efforts and the alternatives they present. 

Consequently, in respect to every issue considered we have 
been at pains to identify and present whatever important, formally 
worked-out philosophical views in respect to that issue are avail- 
able. It is at this point that the reader of this book will become 
acquainted with standard philosophical positions. This is admit- 
tedly somewhat confusing, for the student does not find each 
school of thought laid out for him in its entirety all at once, but 
instead approaches different aspects of each school in connection 
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with specific issues. But the task of integrating the aspects into a 
coherent picture of the system in question may itself be a chal- 
lenging and worthwhile activity for the student. 

Our respect for standard philosophical positions has led us, 
in some portions of the book, into philosophical depths that some 
students will find difficult. This is especially true of the material 
on epistemology and on the nature of mind, found in Chapter 3. 
We have felt that students confronted by the issues raised in this 
book must not stop short of the ultimate questions, however dif- 
ficult they are. However, realizing that an introductory course in 
philosophy of education cannot presuppose any previous study 
of philosophy, we have dealt with these questions in such a way 
that they can be understood without such previous training. Yet 
by relating these questions to the problems of democracy, we 
have put them into fresh combinations that should be challenging 
to those other students who indeed have had previous training. 

The writing of this book has been done through a close 
collaboration carried on at a distance for several years from oppo- 
site coasts of the United States, in Palo Alto and New York City, 
culminating a personal association that began over twenty years 
ago in Honolulu at the University of Hawaii. The authors are 
indebted to a great many people for help and stimulation during 
these years of effort. Perhaps we are most indebted to the hun- 
dreds of students, both graduate and undergraduate, who have 
constantly challenged our assumptions and drawn our attention 
to unaccustomed ways of looking at things. We owe an enormous 
debt also to a long list of serious intellectual workers, the degree 
of whose influence is reflected in the unavoidable length of even 
the rigorously selective general bibliography at the end of the 
book. 

Because of Dr. Sayers’ death only a few days after a draft 
of the manuscript was presented to the publisher—an event that 
leaves a dark gap in the lives of a great many people including 
his co-author—it is not possible to know precisely the names of 
all the persons he might have wished to single out for special 
thanks. It seems better, under the circumstances, for neither 
author to mention specific persons, though many should be men- 
tioned. One exception only will be permitted to this rule—Mrs. 
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Rose Sayers, whose loyal services, particularly during the period 
between her husband’s death and the publication of the book, 
were indispensable, and are acknowledged with deepest grati- 
tude. | 

Perhaps the surviving author's greatest feeling of thankfulness 
is to an intangible—the confidence that this book expresses the 
deep faith for which Vern Sayers lived and which he manifested 
so greatly in his person as a life-long student of democracy. 


W.M. 
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The Need for a Clear Directive 
for Education 


HE MORE one reads in educational philosophy, the more 

one is persuaded that, fundamentally, no such thing exists. 
There is no philosophy of education, there is only philosophy. 
Each man’s views of a proper schooling turn out to be an exten- 
sion of his view on a proper existence.”! Aside from the question 
of terminology, these words state well an assumption common 
to classic writings on education from Plato to John Dewey and 
to the numerous books on educational philosophy since the latter's 
Democracy and Education in 1916. Fundamentally, philosophies 
of education are statements of the implications of philosophies 
of life for the upbringing of the individual. The philosophical 
foundations of education offered us by various writers represent 
the respective preferences of these writers for a way of life. 

A primary assumption in this book is that what is distinctively 
human about the way of life of a man, in its origin and its devel- 
opment, is social. On this assumption, a philosophy of education 
should be primarily concerned with the role of man among men. 
For Americans this must mean that the philosophical base of 
education will be a rationale of the democratic way of life. Since, 
however, there are philosophies of life which do not make the 
social their basic category, there are outlooks which advocate 
organizing principles of education which do not direct it primarily 

1 Richard Rovere, “New Books,” Harper's Magazine, Vol. 200 (Febru- 
ary, 1950), pp. 104-110. 
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in the interest of the social, that is to say, in the interest of a 
discipline for human relations. To illustrate, there is the outlook 
of one group of writers on education in which the emphasis is 
placed upon the training of “the intellect.” Then there is the 
emphasis of those who look upon the task of education as the 
habituation of the behavior of men in accordance with a religious 
creed based upon God's revelations of his purpose for man. True, 
these writers recognize social problems that must be dealt with, 
but they do not see the summum bonum of human existence as 
residing in the social life of man. 


THE INTELLECTUAL DIRECTIVE 


Those who would focus the attention of the schools upon 
the cultivation of “the intellect,” are interested especially in the 
teaching of the classics which record the thinking of the great 
minds of the past upon the problems of their times.? They hold 
to the idea that a proper discipline of the mind of man must be 
achieved principally by means of study of the great writings of the 
past. Education, they believe, must focus upon what they call the 
“permanent” studies. These are the seven liberal arts, correspond- 
ing to the program of education of the ancient Greeks and to the 
trivium and quadrivium of the Latin Middle Ages. Their thinking 
is, of course, not all of a piece,* but it is substantially so as regards 
the studies essential to the discipline of the intellect. 


2 Among those of the twentieth century who have thought of the pur- 
pose of education in this way are the so-called New Humanists of the early 
decades. Prominent among these were Irving Babbitt, Paul More, Albert J. 
Nock, and Norman Foerster. These writers on education, like a group of 
intellectualists who came into prominence later, Robert M. Hutchins, Morti- 
mer Adler, T. S. Eliot, Stringfellow Barr, Scott Buchanan, and Mark Van 
Doren, placed the great emphasis of education upon the training of “the 
intellect,” though they gave more attention than the latter to the languages 
and literature. We have placed quotation marks around the words the 
intellect because the writers mentioned appear to conceive it as if it were 
an independent faculty of the mind. As the reader will be reminded by the 
discussions of human nature to follow in Part One, this conception is in 
dispute. 

’ For example, Hutchins criticized Eliot for assigning education the 
task of preserving the class and selecting the elite. See Robert M. Hutchins, 
The Conflict in Education (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1953), p. 49. 
The student of the intellectualist emphasis in education will, of course, find 
many other differences. 
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Hutchins, who, with Mortimer Adler, has been widely in- 
fluential among the intellectualists, asserted quite clearly his 
conception of the organizing principle of education in the follow- 
ing words: 


If education is rightly understood, it will be understood as the 
cultivation of the intellect. The cultivation of the intellect is the same 
good for all men in all societies. It is, moreover, the good for which all 
other goods are only means.* 


The point of view of the intellectualists greatly overlaps that 
of those who advocate the direction of education by means of a 
theological outlook. The former comes especially close to the 
point of view of Thomism of the Roman Catholic Church.® 
Mortimer Adler is one of those who, though they may not be 
Catholics, go to Thomas Aquinas and Aristotle for their theory 
of the nature of man and hold to an ultimate supernatural destiny 
for man. But the strict Thomist of today would seem not to limit 
intellectual discipline to so narrow a curriculum content (one 
eliminating the vocational and greatly reducing the scientific and 
the social studies) as that advocated, say, by Hutchins. This is 
clear in the writings of Jacques Maritain, a leading Catholic 
philosopher of our times. 


THE RELIGIOUS DIRECTIVE 


Those who write from the point of view of the Roman 
Catholic Church present most definitely the idea of an organizing 
principle of education that is based on a religious outlook. Mari- 
tain rested the purpose of education upon a philosophical and 
religious conception of man. He wrote: 


The complete and integral idea of man which is the prerequisite 
of education can only be a philosophical and religious idea of man. I 
say philosophical, because this idea pertains to the nature or essence 
of man; I say religious because of the existential status of this human 


* Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven, 
Conn., Yale University Press, 1936), p. 67. By permission. 

° With respect to their conception of the relationship education should 
bear to society, the intellectualists and the Thomists are very similar. In 
discussing these views later we designate them under the common head of 
neo-scholasticism. 
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nature in relation to God and the special gifts and trials and vocation 
involved.°® 


Respecting a liberal education Maritain insisted that “a 
serious recasting of the very concept of the humanities and the 
liberal arts has been made necessary by the development of 
human knowledge in modern centuries.’* The Thomist differs also 
with many of the intellectualists with respect to the values which 
education must serve. Maritain declared that “what is of chief 
importance is the direction of the process, and the implied hier- 
archy of values.” Of this hierarchy he wrote: 


Now in the true hierarchy of values, according to Thomist phil- 
osophy, knowledge and love of what is above time are superior to, 
and embrace and quicken, knowledge and love of what is within time. 
Charity, which loves God and embraces all men in this very love, is 
the supreme virtue. In the intellectual realm, wisdom, which knows 
things eternal and creates order and unity in the mind, is superior to 
science or to knowledge through particular causes; and the speculative 
intellect, which knows for the sake of knowing, comes before practical 
intellect, which knows for the sake of action. In such a hierarchy of 
values, what is infravalent is not sacrificed to, but kept alive by, what 
is supravalent, because everything is appendant to faith in truth.° 


For the Catholic educator the purpose of education in its 
most general meaning must be derived from God's purpose. F. J. 
Sheed stated it this way: 


Its [education’s] purpose is to fit human beings for living, but you 
cannot fit people for living, unless you know what the purpose of 
living is: you can have no reasonable understanding of any activity— 
living as a totality or any of its departments—if you do not know its 
purpose. Therefore, the first question an educator must ask himself is 
whether he knows the right purpose of life, the right purpose of the 
living human being... . 

The Catholic position is that a man has a maker and that the 


§ Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads (New Haven, Conn., 
Yale University Press, 1943), p. 6. By permission. 

7™“Thomist Views on Education,” in Modern Philosophies and Educa- 
tion, Fifty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part I (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1955). 

8 Tbid., p. 54. 

® Ibid., p. 65. By permission. 
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maker has said what he made man for. Therefore—not of himself but 
by the revelation of God—the Catholic knows the purpose of man’s life 
and, if he be an educator, he has the answer to what we have seen is 
the first question.”° 


EDUCATION AS CULTURAL CONSERVATION 


When we come to the philosophies of education which are 
directly concerned with social relations and institutions, we note 
three principal types. One of these types of outlook upon educa- 
tion sees it as a discipline in the service of cultural conservation. 
This view consciously or unconsciously assumes the enemy of 
social stability to be social change. 

This type of outlook proposes a purpose for education 
which, it would seem, dominates the thinking of most teachers 
and most people in America today. It is a view which requires 
that the schools introduce the pupils to their environment as it is 
“in fact” and discipline them in the knowledge and skills they 
will need to adjust to it. Whereas the emphasis upon conformity 
was religious in the second view of the task of education described 
above, it is here upon conformity to the requirements of the 
physical and social environment. The task of the school is to 
habituate the behavior of people to the facts of the world about 
them, or, stated somewhat differently, to develop in the people an 
understanding of and an adjustment to their environment. 
Phrased either way, the meaning seems to be the same for those 
who propose these tasks. 

Perhaps the most notable expression of the conservative 
emphasis in educational theory among those of the last few 
decades was the organized effort of the Essentialists, led by 
William C. Bagley in the late Thirties. The Essentialists insisted 
that the schools should teach the traditional-school subjects in the 
interest of stabilizing the institutions of the present.1! One who 


10F, J. Sheed, “Education for the Realization of God’s Purpose,” Social 
Frontier, Vol. 1 (January, 1935), pp. 10-11. 

11 See William C. Bagley, * ‘An Essentialist’s Platform for the Advance- 
ment of American Education,” Educational Administration and Supervision 
(April, 1938). See also Wwalhane W. Brickman, “Essentialism Ten Years 
After,” School and Society (May 15, 1948). 
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takes this position may doubt the value of placing the central 
emphasis upon the development of intelligence in pupils. He 
may say, as did Frederick S. Breed, that he “loves intelligence 
not less, but habit more.”!? Certainly the educator of this per- 
suasion lays a certain stress upon conformity. He looks askance 
upon the advocacy of an education which is interested positively 
in social change. The most liberal of this group of writers, those 
who favor social change, nevertheless believe that “the problem 
of education and social change solves itself if education is defined 
as the process of bringing pupils to an understanding of the en- 
vironment in and for which they are being educated.” 

This mention of the conservative emphasis should include 
also the work of those who have recently stressed “life adjust- 
ment” in education. There appear in the writings of certain stu- 
dents of the sociological aspect of education (examples: Allison 
Davis, Robert J. Havighurst, W. L. Warner) various types of 
emphasis upon a need to pass on to the young the “middle-class” 
values of our day. The reader will find these emphases discussed 
at some length in Part Two. 

The philosophical foundations of the thinking of the social 
conservatives in education will be introduced in later pages when 
some of the basic views of the philosophical realists and idealists 
come under attention. 


EDUCATION AS THE VANGUARD OF 
SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


A second type of educational outlook upon the relationship 
of education to the social has named itself “Reconstructionism.” 
In direct opposition to the view just discussed, this view would 
have the schools promote social reform. It would have them do 
so by providing guidance for youth in planning and working for 
the reconstruction of the patterns of present political, economic, 
and social institutions. Some reconstructionists have advocated 


12 Frederick S. Breed, Education and the New Realism (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1939), p. 72. 

13 Tsaac L. Kandel, Conflicting Theories of Education (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1938), p. 87. 
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the direct indoctrination (teaching by other means than that of 
criticism and inquiry) of youth in ideas calling for particular 
social, political, and economic reforms. Others, particularly Theo- 
dore Brameld, regard indoctrination as undemocratic, yet believe 
that it is possible for schools, without indoctrinating students, to 
propagandize for a new social order. This group is intent upon 
placing the schools in the vanguard of social advance. They 
would have public education become a “copartner” with politics 
and deal primarily with the problems of social reform. This out- 
look will be discussed later in the section in Part Two on the 
relation of education to social reconstruction. 


THE DEMOCRATIC DIRECTIVE 


Finally, there is the type of educational outlook which takes 
the central task of education to be that of providing a distinctive 
discipline for membership in a democratic society. Since the pub- 
lication of John Dewey’s Democracy and Education, many stu- 
dents of the philosophy of education have written from this point 
of view. In the view of the present authors, the movement of edu- 
cation toward a standpoint from which it sees itself as consciously 
serving to build democracy is the most important educational 
development of our times. And this cause, we believe, can best 
be served by conducting education as a discipline of the character 
of the individual for effective democratic social participation. 

To make education thus a distinctive discipline for democracy 
entails many transformations of belief and practice. Fundamental 
to the transformation of outlook required is a clarified rationale 
of democracy itself. 

Reconstruction of the philosophy of democracy in America 
has, of course, been continuous from the beginnings of the nation. 
With the great increase of insights afforded of late years, how- 
ever, by the relatively new studies of cultural anthropology, 
sociology, social psychology, and personality psychology, there 
have developed the beginnings of democratic concepts of great 
significance for America’s future. These reconstructed concepts 
come at a critical time in our history. The old ideas and ideals 
are losing their grip upon the minds of people in the changed 
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world produced by the great industrial and technological revolu- 
tion. With the obsolescence of many of the older democratic 
concepts at a time when the new have not yet attained a hold 
upon the minds and hearts of the people, our philosophy of 
democracy has become confused and in default as a source of the 
order needed in our times. In many quarters, where it is most 
seriously demanded, people’s faith in democracy has, as a result, 
little to cling to. The weakness in our social outlook may be illus- 
trated by reference to a report lately carried in a news magazine. 

An army psychiatrist, Major William E. Mayer, whose studies 
and conclusions are reported at some length in the article, “Why 
Did Many GI Captives Cave In?”!* after making an intensive 
study of the case histories of nearly 1,000 American soldiers who 
were captured in Korea and underwent brainwashing at the 
hands of the Chinese communists, concluded that there are serious 
weaknesses both in the character and in the education of Amer- 
icans. Brainwashing does not involve physical torture. Instead it 
is a form of psychological manipulation designed to demoralize 
the subject—to break his faith in himself, his way of life, his 
deepest convictions. Particularly, it is aimed at breaking down 
such faith in Western democracy as the individual may have. 
Compared to the nationals of other countries fighting for the 
United Nations in Korea, the Americans did not stand up well 
to this test of personal resilience, strength of character, and faith 
in a national way of life. Of those brainwashed, about a third 
succumbed. 

What was wrong? Of Major Mayer's conclusions, two are 
noteworthy for present purposes. First, the Americans were woe- 
fully uninformed about the meaning of democracy. They lacked 
social ideas and ideals. The trouble was not ignorance of the 
traditional democratic slogans and various patriotic formulations 
taught in the schools. Rather they lacked a faith in democracy 
based upon a social outlook and a realistic conception of the 
actual workings of democratic life in its economic, social, and 
personal manifestations. Among other things, they were unin- 
formed about many of the shortcomings and inadequacies in 
American society. When confronted by the communists with the 


14 U.S. News and World Report (Feb. 24, 1956), pp. 56-72. 
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evidence of such inadequacies, they had little realization that 
such conditions exist in the United States, and little conception 
of what the democratic approach to their remedy might be. In 
other words, they had no resources with which to meet com- 
munist criticisms. 

Second, the Americans were sadly undisciplined in the 
actual practice of democracy. This manifested itself in the prison 
camps where the physical conditions for survival were extremely 
difficult. At least a third of Americans held in captivity died. 
They died from privation and disease, not from torture. Their 
record in this, as in brainwashing, was bad compared with other 
nationals, such as several hundred Turks who survived almost to 
a man. The cause appeared to be primarily a lack of democratic 
discipline. The Americans could not organize themselves as a 
group to work together for survival. Particularly, they manifested 
a tendency to struggle individually for existence, without regard 
either for helping or being helped by others. Some talked of a 
“dog eat dog” attitude and of an “every man for himself” ethic. 
Major Mayer labeled this a lack of discipline—a lack of “ex- 
tremely strict military organization and discipline.” But he added, 
“When I talk about discipline, I am not talking about externally 
imposed rules, punishments, and regulations. The kind of disci- 
pline that makes it possible to maintain an organized group work- 
ing for the welfare of each member of the group is, and has to be, 
an internalized discipline on the part of each individual, a self- 
discipline, which can’t be just an automatic, externally imposed 
set of values.”!5 

If the foregoing report can be taken at its face value, it 
would appear that a drastic need exists to examine the education 
of American youth in the concepts and attitudes of democracy. 
Assuming a considerable degree of reliability of the report as 
regards the state of mind of the average young man of America, 
can it be that the teachers of the nation are similarly mixed up 
in their own ideas regarding democracy? Nearly two decades ago 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association, in a report entitled The Purpose of Education in 
American Democracy, declared that “those who administer and 


15 Tbid. Quoted by permission. 
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teach in the schools must regard the study of democracy as their 
first professional responsibility.” It is probably true that the 
urgency of the need sensed by the National Education Association 
committee is no less great now than it was then. 

There is a general awareness among students of the times 
that democracy in America and elsewhere is at a critical juncture 
in its history. We in the United States have decisions to make 
today that are no less crucial in the great experiment in democracy 
than those that were made in the days of the nation’s birth. Our 
problems are far more complex. Washington and Jefferson fore- 
saw a growth of complications in the great venture. They cer- 
tainly foresaw need for the development of popular intelligence 
to balance the growth of complexities in the affairs of the new 
republic. But they could not have foreseen the nation’s rapid rise 
to leadership in the Western world It is doubtful whether they 
could have imagined anything approximating the new complica- 
tions and the new problems of the United States of today. 

Our troubles in the present disturbed world situation, as in 
the prison camp of the Korean war, appear to be augmented by 
our lack of what may be appropriately described as a discipline 
of character for democracy. Many of us are deeply perturbed by 
our apparent inability to do the kind of thinking required by the 
problems confronting us today. We have, as everyone knows, 
developed marvelous power in dealing with problems restricted 
to physical and biological matters. But what we have to do by 
way of creative thinking in the area of social problems, in policy- 
making and planning, domestic and international, political and 
economic, seems almost, if not quite, beyond our capacity. We 
may muddle through, but, with certain powerful and unfriendly 
governments intent upon exploiting, in their aggressive drives, 
every condition of weakness in our democracy, there is reason for 
a sobering concern. 

Evidence of a developing sense of need for a democratic 
discipline is revealed in the literature of late years. For example, 
in a book published during World War II, Walter Lippmann, 
well-known social philosopher and columnist, deplored the ab- 
sence of disciplined judgment in the American people at a time 
which required the making of momentous decisions of policy. Lipp- 
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mann declared that “the leaders and the teachers of American 
youth are products of an age when there was no urgent need to 
know the art of forming public policy.” He said of the know-how 
that was lacking, “This we are having to acquire painfully by 
trial and error.”16 

The discipline in the know-how needed by the American 
people, to which Lippmann referred, appears to lag even farther 
behind the need now than it did a decade ago. Furthermore, 
there is scant reason to believe that it can be perfected sufficiently 
by mere “trial and error” to catch up with the increasing demand 
for social intelligence. It now seems reasonable to conclude that 
the democratic discipline we need can be achieved by nothing 
short of a planned effort by all available agencies of social in- 
quiry and education.' 

The great democratic experiment cannot be preserved, not 
to say promoted, by a chauvinistic devotion to present institu- 
tional patterns and conditions, as some in our times appear to be- 
lieve. So far as is known, undisciplined zeal, even on a national 
scale, has never done anything appreciably better than create 
more trouble for everyone involved. Doubtless all thoughtful citi- 
zens would agree that nothing could serve us better in the present 
disturbed era than disciplined intelligence, whether in an effort 


16 Walter Lippmann, U. S. War Aims (Boston, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1944), pp. 202-203. 

17 Many of our leading educators think that trial and error is not enough. 
Since John Dewey’s Democracy and Education (1916), there has been an 
awakening to the need to make education provide a distinctive discipline for 
democracy. Many educators have sought to make education contribute di- 
rectly to the building of democracy. Most prominent among these have been 
William H. Kilpatrick and Boyd H. Bode. A year before Lippmann’s words, 
quoted above, were published, a committee of the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education completed a study which dealt with the problem 
of a democratic discipline—The Discipline of Practical Judgment in a Demo- 
cratic Society [later published under the title The Improvement of Practical 
Intelligence] (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1950). The thesis of that 
book is that the disciplining of character for membership in a democratic 
society is the central task of education in America. That book represents per- 
haps the most prominent attempt at an analysis of such a discipline that has 
been made to date. Fundamental to such a discipline was what the authors 
called a “normative orientation,” by which they meant a grasp of the basic 
meanings of democracy. The book was written by R. Bruce Raup, George E. 
Axtelle, Kenneth D. Benne, and B. Othanel Smith. 
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to promote peace or to prepare for a war of self-preservation. 
That this disciplined intelligence, however, must embrace a 
philosophy of the way of life we call democracy is not so readily 
recognized. That it must embody numerous practical, civic, and 
productive skills is, of course, generally acknowledged, but it is 
not so easily seen that along with these skills there must go a 
consistent body of concepts basic to a faith in democracy. We 
need a rationale of the American way of life. 

We have come into the leadership of a civilization which 
shows signs of decline. Mr. Lippmann, speaking before the Com- 
monwealth Club of San Francisco in 1954, ten years after making 
the statement quoted earlier, called attention to these signs. He 
then declared that, “if we are to revive and recover, and are to go 
forward again, we must not look for the root of the trouble in our 
adversaries. We must look for it in ourselves.” The failure of the 
western democracies he asserted to be “due to the failings of the 
democratic peoples.” 

Our conceptions of democracy are confused and in conflict 
with each other. We have failed to keep our purposes clear. The 
late Boyd H. Bode, one of America’s most penetrating students 
of educational and social philosophy, once stated his belief that 
“there is no problem before the American people which even 
approximates in importance the problem of what democracy is 
to mean in our day and generation. '* It seems to many students 
of social and educational theory in America at the present time 
that the democracy to which we are committed must either go 
forward or retreat, and that, to keep it going forward, the imme- 
diate need is to clarify our ideas about it. 

A philosophy of education for America must be a philosophy 
of democracy conceived as a way of life.19 On this assumption, 
the disturbing issues of educational policy are approached in the 
pages that follow by way of a consideration of the confusion that 


18 Boyd H. Bode, Democracy as a Way of Life (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1937), p. viii. 

19 Philosophy viewed as an outlook upon a preferred way of life, in the 
special case of the democratic way of life, becomes philosophy of education. 
It becomes such for the reason that democracy seeks ultimately what the 
enterprise of education seeks, namely, the conditions required for the best 
personal growth of the human individual. 
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prevails in American thought about democracy. It is believed 
that this approach is a strategic one. It promises to carry us 
further toward a resolution of our most disturbing conflicts than 
an approach by way of the usual philosophical problems studied 
in the academic departments of philosophy. For one thing, our 
social conceptions are closer to experience and hence more easily 
criticized and evaluated, and, for another thing, we start with 
more agreement upon the democratic ideal than upon the prob- 
lems of religion and metaphysics, morals and aesthetics, mind 
and knowledge, truth and value. It is believed that, if we ap- 
proach our differences respecting the foundations of educational 
philosophy thus by way of social theory, we stand a better chance 
of reaching an understanding of these differences and also of 
achieving a better understanding of the meanings of the democ- 
racy that today hangs in the world’s balance. 

The philosophy of education to which the reader is intro- 
duced calls for an organizing principle for education which makes 
it a discipline of character for membership in a democratic so- 
ciety. What kind of character is to be taken as democratic and 
how education can provide the required discipline, are the two 
principal aspects of the problem of the book. 

In pursuit of answers to these questions we shall begin, in 
Part One, with an inquiry into issues that are prima facie in 
American philosophy of democracy. How do people differ in their 
thinking regarding the nature of freedom, equality, authority, 
the function of government in a democracy, and other social 
concepts? Can these concepts be such as to be consistent with 
each other and enrich and reinforce each other's meanings? As 
the more obvious issues of democratic theory are explored it will 
become necessary to bring forward our ideas regarding the nature 
of man and mind. Questions concerning the significance of such 
factual beliefs as these for the theory of human relations held in 
the name of democracy become inescapable. 

Moreover, as we consider the problems of human relations 
we move inevitably into the area of normatives, standards, ideals, 
values, respecting man’s good life. We must consider the issues 
which divide men in their theory of valuation and how values 
arise in experience. We must consider questions concerning 
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those aspects of life which have been known traditionally as the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. We must raise the quite essen- 
tial question of the nature of human progress, and, to conclude 
our survey of the problems of man’s orientation to his world, we 
must consider certain contrasting conceptions of the meaning of 
religion in his experience. 

In Part Two we shall be concerned with what education is 
like when it undertakes to be a discipline of character for democ- 
racy. There we shall inquire into the major philosophical issues 
of education under the following heads: Education and the Social 
Order, Educational Method and the Qualities of Democratic 
Experience, The Curriculum, and School Administration. The 
purpose throughout these discussions will be to find and set forth 
the implications of the democratic way of life for the conduct of 
education. 


Part One 


THE DEMOCRATIC LIFE 
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The Rationale of Democracy 


AM INQUIRY into educational philosophy by way of democratic 
theory can begin with perhaps no more appropriate concept 
than that of individualism. It is a concept that has long been basic 
and central in our American philosophy of democracy. For our 
inquiry it appears to be strategic. In it we find our unity as well 
as our greatest divergence of thought. It presents, on the one 
hand, a conflict of views on the role of the free individual in a 
free society which serves well as a springboard into the consid- 
eration of a series of conflicting ideas about democracy, while 
on the other hand, in one of its meanings, it represents a common 
outlook, an initial consensus from which it is possible for the 
inquiry to proceed on a co-operative basis. For, although the 
conflict of thought regarding the way of life which should char- 
acterize American individualism constitutes perhaps the deepest 
cleavage in the American philosophy of democracy, there is 
nevertheless agreement upon one meaning of the term. It is 
understood by all to be a social outlook which respects the per- 
sonality of the individual and thus honors what we are accus- 
tomed to call “the dignity of man.” 

The contemporary literature of democracy reveals many 
philosophical issues upon which social theory in America is 
divided. These issues are closely related to the basic conflict over 
the role of the free individual. They may be thought of as aspects 
of that basic issue, but each seems to require a special inquiry. 

19 
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From among the various areas of disagreement, we have selected 
for discussion those which appear to be especially significant for 
educational philosophy. The list, beginning with the basic prob- 
lem, is as follows: 
Democratic individualism 
The relative values of competition and co-operation as modes 
of association 
The meaning and applicability of the ideal of equality in 
American life 
The meaning, conditions, and limits of freedom 
The question of whether freedom and equality are compatible 
ideals, including the question of the relative value to be 
placed on each 
The kind of contribution that institutions should make to human 
welfare 
The place and function of government in a democracy 
The place and function of authority in a democratic society 
The nature of democratic—as distinct from authoritarian— 
leadership 

The task is to identify and briefly describe the principal 
conflicting positions that are taken by Americans today in respect 
to each of the various matters listed above. It is the purpose also 
to locate and consider the suggestions for resolving these conflicts 
which are finding expression in contemporary thought. The sec- 
tions present criticisms of the conflicting views, and they consider 
ways of reconstructing these views according to criteria now 
available. The authors have their own point of view as to the 
direction which the resolution of the issues should take, and are 
at pains to make that point of view explicit so that it too can be 
criticized. 

Inquiry begins, then, in this first part of the book, with an 
examination of conflicting conceptions in democratic theory. As | 
our study proceeds into the philosophical issues that abound in 
American democratic theory, it will become obvious that incom- 
patibility of beliefs is not found exclusively between individuals, 
but is present as internal conflict within individuals as well. This 
discovery must raise a question as to the effectiveness of the 
schools and colleges in helping Americans become intellectually _ 
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aware of the unresolved issues in their philosophy of democracy. 
This chapter should therefore present at least a partial basis for 
reconsidering the work education must do in a democratic society. 


INDIVIDUALISM 


Individualism has several dictionary definitions. In one of 
these, it is a social ideal in which the end sought is the promotion 
of individual welfare and the development of individual char- 
acter. It is the theory that society exists for the sake of its indi- 
vidual members. 

Defined in this way, individualism, perhaps better than any 
other word, expresses what is central in America’s democratic 
tradition. It is the standard which requires that every individual 
shall have the largest possible opportunity to live effectively, to 
exercise independence, initiative, and responsibility, and, in sum, 
to flourish as a person. It means that as a democratic people, we 
estimate the worth of institutions and all social arrangements in 
terms of the opportunity the individual members have to enjoy 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” This individualism, 
as a social ideal, is, therefore, the democratic criterion by which 
whatever we do as a people, or whatever is proposed as a social 
policy or program, is to be evaluated. 

Individualism, as the democratic ideal, embodies a faith in 
man’s capacity for personal growth, for self-realization. It re- 
spects human personality and honors man’s claim to dignity. It 
stands opposed, therefore, to authoritarianism, an outlook which 
subordinates the life and growth of the individual to the devel- 
opment and exaltation of an institution—a cult, an ideology, or 
“the state.” There is no doubt about the antipathy which exists 
between the democratic outlook and that leviathan among 
authoritarian institutions, the totalitarian state, which claims all 
authority over a people and subordinates all interests to its own. 

If it is correct to speak of an American outlook, we can say 
with little risk of dissent that this outlook has at its core the ideal 
of individualism as we have just defined it. Upon this ideal we 
in America can agree in the midst of our conflicting views re- 
garding political and economic policy. Upon this common ground 
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we can stand together as we face the issues which threaten to 
divide our house against itself. In the considerations which we 
shall undertake in this inquiry, we shall use this ideal, therefore, 
as our common democratic standard. Position after position, con- 
ception after conception, as these are offered us in the name of 
democracy, must satisfy this criterion to merit a place in our 
philosophy of democracy. 

You may ask how, assuming that we have been in funda- 
mental agreement upon the democratic ideal, it has come about 
that we are at present in such a confused and disturbed state of 
mind in America. Why are books about “peace of mind” read so 
avidly by so many people today? And why the movement so 
many describe as a “retreat from reason”? But even more im- 
portant for our purpose, you may ask how it has come about that 
Americans differ so radically in respect to the kind of human 
relations required to implement the democratic ideal of indi- 
vidualism. Why our conflicting brands of “Americanism”? Why so 
much hatred among us? Granted that the threat of an unimagin- 
ably horrible war must produce some confusion, its net result 
should be rather to bind us more closely together under the 
democratic standard. The attempts of an enemy nation to destroy 
us by subversion should have the same effect. Why the unreason- 
ing divisions among us? Why the tensions of extreme uncertainty 
today and the anxiety regarding the future of the individual’s 
role in American society? How has it come about that so many 
fear the loss of the “rights” of the individual which we have thus 
far achieved? 

Books and articles by the hundred describe the situation in 
its various details and aspects. We need, of course, to see these 
details close up and as realistically as possible. But we need also 
to see the forest as well as the trees. Perhaps a brief outline of 
the rise and development of certain contrasting beliefs and atti- 
tudes respecting our American individualism may help us to a 
clearer understanding of our confusion. 


Atomistic Conceptions of Individualism 


When the term individualism was first used in the English 
it did not refer to the social ideal we have described. It was used 
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on that occasion to designate a characteristic attitude among 
American frontiersmen. Henry Reeve introduced the term into 
the English language in 1840 in his translation of Alexis de 
Tocqueville’s Democracy in America.1 Tocqueville had _trav- 
eled in America in 1831-1882 and had been impressed by the 
spirit of economic and political independence (not to be confused 
with intellectual independence) of the individual freeholder in 
what was then a rural and agricultural economy. The early 
American had developed a degree of self-sufficiency that de 
Tocqueville found remarkable and for which he used the word 
individualism. It was in translating de Tocqueville’s account of 
this attitude that Reeve adopted the French word. 

On the side of economic outlook, this early nineteenth-cen- 
tury individualism of the American landholder emphasized the 
responsibility of the individual for his own welfare. On the 
political side, it incorporated something of a disrespect for gov- 
ernment. Law was assumed to be essentially restrictive. As a 
necessary evil, the less of it, the better. The functions of govern- 
ment were to be kept at a minimum. These attitudes constituted 
a laissez-faire (let do) individualism—to use another very ap- 
propriate French phrase that is frequently prefixed to the term. 

With the passage of time, however, changed circumstances 
brought into this individualism another emphasis. With the growth 
of population and the industrialization and urbanization of the 
nation, laissez-faire individualism, as a mode of life, not unnat- 
urally developed within itself an emphasis upon competition 
among individuals for economic advantage, for the natural re- 
sources of the country, and for profits in business and industry. 

Twentieth-century science and technology have wrought still 
further great changes. The economy of the United States is now 
principally industrial instead of agricultural, and collective in- 
stead of individualistic. We are now, to use the phrase of one 
social analyst of our times, “the United States, incorporated.” 
Such competition as now exists is largely between organizations, 


1 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 2 vols. (New York, 
Vintage Books, 1954; copyright by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1945). 

2 John Dewey, Individualism Old and New (New York, Minton, Balch 
and Company, 1930), p. 35. 
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between corporate interests, some approaching monopolistic 
proportions, and frequently between these and the government. 
And among these competing interests are now, of course, the 
corporate interests of the great new labor unions. Individualism, 
as a term descriptive of our economy, has certainly lost much of 
its old meaning. 

The insistence upon laissez-faire individualism today is a de- 
mand that government attend less to the affairs of business and 
industry than seems now the tendency. “Free enterprise” is the 
slogan of modern industrial and business leaders, but, although 
the arguments of the “old” individualism are employed when 
questions are raised, it appears that it is freedom from regulation 
for the great corporate interests that is now sought in the name 
of “free enterprise.” 

This shift has not gone unnoticed by those who would pre- 
serve the tradition of an individualism which insists upon oppor- 
tunity for the individual. These people take the stand that 
individual opportunity under present conditions requires an 
emphasis upon co-operation, involving governmental intervention. 
Thus today there is on the scene a “new” individualism based on 
the idea that, in a society emphatically collective and highly 
organized around the profit motive, a society in which the inter- 
dependence of individuals has grown to be an outstanding 
characteristic, a prime need is to achieve a subordination of 
competition to co-operation. But the older laissez-faire theory of 
individualism is so strongly intrenched in America that this “con- 
temporary” point of view finds its proposals labeled “socialistic” 
(in contrast to democratic) and bitterly opposed. Its views are 
not infrequently condemned as alien, and even “subversive,” by 
certain industrial and financial interests in the nation. 

When we seek the reason for the strength and persistence in 
present-day America of the assertion of the older, “rugged” 
laissez-faire conception of competition, we are forced to conclude 
that greed for profits and power in individuals in economically 
privileged positions, although it plays a part, is not the principal 
factor. The reason probably lies somewhat in the fact of the 
extraordinary vitality of the early frontier experience and the 
strength of the attitude that took form during the two and a half 
centuries of the existence of the frontier. But what is especially 
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important for our inquiry is the fact that this vitality was even 
more the product of intellectual developments in Western civili- 
zation which had long been affecting the outlook of the early 
American. 

These intellectual developments which contributed so largely 
to the “rugged” laissez-faire (individualistic) outlook were devel- 
opments in the form of conceptions of nature, man, and society. 
Their roots, however unaware the frontiersman may have been 
of the fact, were deep in ancient Greek ideas and in the beliefs 
of the Christian church. After the sixteenth century, with the 
growth of science, these ideas became strongly intrenched in the 
intellectual outlook of western Europe and particularly of Great 
Britain. It is, in fact, the intellectual heritage of the frontiersman 
that we must especially recognize in order to understand the 
strength of the claims of laissez-faire competitive individualism 
in mid-twentieth-century America. 

We shall not attempt to survey in detail the contributions of 
the various periods and peoples to the “rugged” individualism 
of the American tradition. It will serve our purpose here merely 
to sample the principal theories which such a survey would 
reveal. To begin with, we may note a certain conception of nature 
dating from the fifth century, B.c., taught by the Greek philos- 
opher, Democritus. This theory of nature is called “atomistic,” 
because it postulated for all things a structure composed of sepa- 
rate, minute, independent, and indestructible atoms. These atoms, 
it should be emphasized, were quite different from the twen- 
tieth-century atoms we now hear so much about. The early atom 
was a quite separate particle. Its relations with other atoms af- 
fected it only externally. Its character did not depend upon its 
context. It was self-contained and self-sufficient. 

Modern experimental science, in its beginnings in the six- 
teenth century, accepted this atom afresh as the basic element of 
all nature. In the seventeenth century, Sir Isaac Newton, the 
discoverer of the law of gravitation, assumed it. In his great work, 
Principia, in which he presented a system of mathematical prin- 
ciples of physical science, he gave an impetus to this atomistic, 
“elementalistic” point of view which carried it down to the close 
of the nineteenth century. 

Even before the Principia was published, however, the noted 
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British philosopher, Thomas Hobbes, had written his famous 
Leviathan, a book on social theory in which he applied the 
atomistic point of view to the individual's relations to others. 
Hobbes explained the state as resulting from a contract entered 
into by separate individuals who voluntarily relinquished forever 
certain of their “natural” rights to a group or a single person 
who thereafter ruled them. Hobbes taught that the individual's 
rights were strictly individual in that they were not of social 
origin. Egoism was thus made the principle of political philos- 
ophy. Rights were most numerous in the isolated man; their 
number was diminished when men organized themselves into 
associations in the interest of an order and security which they 
could not otherwise have. For to do this they had to sacrifice some 
of their natural rights to one or a few individuals who became 
their dictators. The view was that sacrifice of rights is the price 
that men pay for order and security. Hobbes believed that “dur- 
ing the time men live without a common Power to keep them all 
in awe, they are in the condition which is called Warre; and 
such a warre, as is of every man, against every man.”* Thus in 
this philosophy there was formulated an atomistic view of society 
and a natural competitive individualism which made necessary 
an arbitrary authority in the interest of social stability. The 
theory did not allow for the possibility of a social order in which 
the experience of rights and goods would be extended and en- 
riched in and through co-operation. 

The philosopher John Locke, a generation younger than 
Hobbes, disagreed with the latter in regard to many things, but 
Locke nevertheless carried on the conception of society as an 
aggregation of individuals who were bound together by external 
bonds. Like Hobbes, he believed that the individual’s rights were 
natural, but, unlike Hobbes, he believed they were unalienable. 
What especially appealed to the Americans of the Revolution 
was his conception of the natural rights of the individual to life, 
liberty, and property, rights which governments should respect 
and protect. The use of the words, “pursuit of happiness,” in 
place of “pursuit of property” by Jefferson and the others of the 


3 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan (London, J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd.; New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1914), p. 64. 
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committee who drew up the Declaration of Independence did 
not change this idea. In this view, as in that of Hobbes, rights 
had their origin, not as social values, in the relations of people, 
but in the isolated natural man. Locke’s conception of the state 
severely limited its functions. It was to serve primarily as the 
guardian of man’s natural rights. 

It was in British economic theory, however, in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century that the atomistic outlook found 
its most effective expression in social theory. This was at a time 
when industry was struggling to obtain opportunity for develop- 
ment in a situation which, in part, was dominated by a landed 
aristocracy and, in part, by a state-controlled system of business 
known as mercantilism. The conflict was a powerful stimulant 
to the theory of political economy. In 1776, Adam Smith, a Scotch 
moralist and economist, published The Wealth of Nations. This 
was a formulation of economic and political theory in which com- 
petitive individualism was developed into an essential principle. 
The importance of this book as an influence throughout the 
Western World and for our own times is expressed by these 
words of Max Lerner: “It has done as much perhaps as any 
modern book thus far to shape the whole landscape of life as we 
live it today.”* 

Another development that played a part in stepping up the 
emphasis upon competition in economic theory, as the nineteenth 
century moved toward its close, was the publication in 1859 of 
Charles Darwin’s theory of biological evolution. The conception 
of the struggle for existence presented in The Origin of Species 
was interpreted by some in such a way as to throw great emphasis 
upon competition as the mode of life essential to man’s develop- 
ment. The British philosopher Herbert Spencer and the American 
economist and sociologist William Graham Sumner were promi- 
nent among the advocates of this point of view. 

Finally, we should recall that the Christian church, from its 
beginnings, had taught a psychological doctrine of the soul which 
gave it a separate character and a separate destiny. Protestantism 
of the Reformation contributed an additional emphasis upon man’s 


4“Introduction” to Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations (New York, 
Random House, Inc., 1937), p. vi. 
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psychological isolation from his fellows. It taught the soul’s re- 
sponsibility for its own salvation and emphasized man’s freedom 
from established authority. That particular branch of Protestant- 
ism, Calvinism, furthermore, as was shown by R. H. Tawney,® 
British social theorist, developed a position with reference to com- 
merce and finance that greatly encouraged competitive individual- 
ism. It contributed to the later idea that individual success in 
economic enterprise should be taken as a mark of God’s approval. 
These conceptions—physical, biological, political, economic, 
psychological, and philosophical—had contributed greatly to the 
American outlook as it existed at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. For the most part, of course, people did not know how they 
had come to think as they did. People’s outlooks have been uncon- 
sciously formed in this way from time immemorial. Thus in such 
developments as these, especially through the last few centuries, 
the American people obtained the intellectual foundations of the 
social viewpoint that has persisted among them on into the 
present. This heritage is the basis of the individualism that is 
advocated today principally by leaders in business and industry. 
It is on a basis of such conceptions of man and society that the 
most socially-minded advocates of “rugged” individualism can 
insist, as did former President Hoover in his American Individual- 
ism, that what is required of society is that it encourage each in- 
dividual and provide him with equality of opportunity “while he 
in turn must stand up to the emery wheel of competition.”® The 
assumption is that through competition man develops his powers 
as a person and takes “that position in the community to which 
his intelligence, character, ability, and ambition entitle him.” 
From this point of view, as Mr. Hoover represented it, American 
individualism makes competition the organizing principle of the 
democratic way of life. There is in this view, of course, an interest 
in co-operation, even if only secondary and relatively unac- 
knowledged, for we are required together to provide the individ- 
ual, presumably the young individual, with this opportunity to 
> R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, Inc., 1926). 
6 Herbert Hoover, American Individualism (New York, Doubleday and 


Company, Inc., 1922), pp. 9-10. 
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compete on fair terms with others. The avowed interest is not, 
however, in opportunity to participate in co-operative activities. 
Competition is thought to be the condition necessary to the indi- 
vidual’s development and is, therefore, from this point of view, 
the end to which our social effort is directed. 

These same socially atomistic conceptions can be recognized 
in somewhat different pronouncements by other advocates of 
individualistic competition. We note frequently how the asser- 
tion of the individual’s need to follow his own values and pref- 
erences assumes that co-operation occurs only when individuals’ 
desires and purposes coincide, making it profitable for men to 
combine in their pursuit. The arrangement in these instances is 
on a quid pro quo basis, that is, the ends are those to which indi- 
viduals are willing to contribute in return for the assistance they 
receive in the satisfaction of their own individual and separate 
desires. A further assumption is noted, namely, that men’s values 
are partial and individualistic, hence frequently in opposition from 
person to person, and that the characteristic mode of normal life 
will therefore necessarily be competition rather than co-operation. 
Co-operation will be incidental to the coincidence of strictly in- 
dividual purposes. In these views, participation in activities with 
others is not recognized as having a special value in itself for indi- 
viduals, but only as it implements the individual's private pur- 
pose to extract for himself what he can from the goods that are 
made available by the co-operative act. There is no thought of 
an integration of purposes to form a common end in the enjoy- 
ment of which the participation of all is the thing sought. 


The New Individoalism 


Consider now very briefly the conception of an individualism 
which emphasizes co-operation and which has arisen to challenge 
the old or “classical” individualism which we have just described. 
We may call the new individualism “contemporary” individual- 
ism. Note first that even while classical individualism was becom- 
ing the dominant outlook in western Europe and the United States, 
certain points of view were developing in the Western World, 
which, on the contrary, emphasized co-operation, even to the 
extent of a form of extreme socialism. The humanitarian efforts 
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of Robert Owen in England and the United States in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, of which the communistic exper- 
iment at New Harmony, Indiana, is an example, illustrate this 
counter emphasis. Furthermore, philosophical idealism on the 
continent of Europe and in England in the nineteenth century, 
which taught a spiritual wholeness of the universe from which 
man drew his sustenance and strength as an individual, was an- 
other counter force to the atomistic social outlook underlying 
the emphasis upon competition. But the great movements of 
thought which rose effectually to displace the atomistic, or separ- 
ate-part, outlook with what may be called a contextual, or organic, 
or “whole” view, have made their greatest development since the 
closing years of the nineteenth century and principally since the 
opening decade of the twentieth.® 

These late developments have been in the physical sciences, 
biology, anthropology, psychology, logic, and the theory of know]- 
edge. These developments have contributed to the formation of 
certain dynamic theories of experience, such as those particularly 
which recognize a prime function of thought to be that of recon- 
structing and unifying partial and conflicting views in new and 
more comprehensive outlooks. Thus thought functioning in this 
way has produced outlooks which are denials of the necessity of 
the separations (dualisms) traditionally expressed by such pairs 
of terms as body and mind, theory and practice, knowledge and 
action, individual and social, science and morals, and a great 
many others. These intellectual developments have provided the 
foundations of a social theory of man, his mind and his self, which 
denies the “atomistic” role assigned the individual by classical 
individualism. The new knowledge and outlooks have provided 
ground for conceiving individuality as related to social arrange- 
ments in such a way as to transform its traditional meanings. The 
various newer conceptions which have evolved in their respective 
fields of thought to form the intellectual foundations of the new, 
or contemporary, individualism will play a part in our later dis- 
cussions. They are left for consideration in Chapters 3 and 4, where 


8 This account must, of course, neglect consideration of the development 
of Soviet communism and all other totalitarian outlooks which, although 
“whole” views, stand in clear opposition to the individualism ideal to which 
the people of America are committed. 
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we shall see how they contrast with their counterparts which 
constitute the theoretical foundations of classical individualism. 
And we may then see how these conflicting views are related to 
the confusion and the anxiety now so prevalent. 

Here we shall merely note that, as a consequence of these 
developments, social theory in America, while holding to funda- 
mental individualism, namely, the social ideal in which there is 
opportunity for the welfare and development of the individual, 
has become radically divided regarding the kind of social arrange- 
ments required for the realization of that ideal. What should we 
accept as the authentic democratic way of life? What is the role 
of the free man in a free society? 

The issue which divides us so seriously today became acute 
and critical on the economic side in the Thirties. During the great 
economic depression of that decade, we experienced what many 
interpreted to be proof of the inability of the doctrine of “free 
enterprise” to make good its assurance of economic opportunity 
for all. The contemporary co-operative individualism that is so 
strong today gained many adherents at that time. Today, as we 
face aggressive communism, with its competing totalitarian ide- 
ology, the world political crisis brings the issue concerning indi- 
vidualism into the focus of attention more significantly even than 
before. 

How America is to conceive its individualism is a question of 
crucial significance, not only because of its bearing on the integrity 
and peace of mind of America, but also because of its importance 
for the strength of America’s leadership among the “free” nations. 
For these nations, as, well as for our own, it may be a matter of 
life and death whether one or the other conception, the classical 
or the contemporary, is to prevail in the United States. Individ- 
ualism is at the crossroads. 

This situation is of basic significance for teaching in America. 
Teachers must now recognize the fact that they shall be able to 
bring their educational theories and practices into a tolerable 
degree of harmony among themselves only to the extent to which 
the people of America can resolve their differences regarding the 
direction individualism must take in a free society. How we shall 
educate the individual for effective citizenship depends upon what 
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we have in mind as the proper role of the free man. And our 
conception of this role obviously depends in turn upon what we 
believe men’s living and working relations must properly be like 
in a democratic society. 

Can we resolve our differences regarding the free man’s role? 
Can we hope to come to a working agreement upon the meanings 
of competition and co-operation and upon their relation to each 
other in the democracy which we conceive to be essential to the 
good lifeP Can we agree more closely upon a satisfactory way of 
conceiving each of the members of the democratic trinity: free- 
dom, equality, fraternity? Upon a conception of the nature of 
authority in the democratic society and upon a guiding principle 
for the operation of government? Upon a conception of leadership 
that is distinctive of democracy as contrasted with that appropri- 
ate to an authoritarian society? 

In the sections to follow, we shall consider theories that have 
arisen respecting these matters. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Is there a necessary connection between individualism and ego- 
centrism?P 

2. How compatible are the American tradition of individualism and 
the Judaic-Christian tradition of love? 

3. Can the ideal of personal individuality by conceived in such a way 
as to reduce the tension between egocentrism and love? 

4. How, if at all, does the issue regarding individualism become in- 
volved in one’s conception of the nature and purpose of education? 

5. Are there matters touched upon in the section which should be 
considered further, sooner or later, in clearing up the issue regard- 
ing individualism? If so, suggest them. 


SELECTED READINGS 
Richard B. Ballou, The Individual and The State: The Modern Chal- 


lenge to Education. 
Charles A. Beard, The Myth of Rugged American Individualism. 
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R. Freeman Butts, A Cultural History of Western Education (See 
index). 

John Dewey, Individualism, Old and New. For selected passages from 
this book see Joseph Ratner, ed., Intelligence in the Modern 
World—John Dewey's Philosophy, pp. 405-416. 

Friedrich A. Hayek, Individualism and Economic Order, pp. 1-32. 

Herbert Hoover, American Individualism. 

Horace M. Kallen, Individualism—An American Way of Life, pp. 3-19, 
235-241. 

David E. Lilienthal, TVA: Democracy on the March, pp. 75-89. 

A. D. Lindsay, “Individualism,” in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 

David Riesman, Individualism Reconsidered, or Selected Essays from 
Individualism Reconsidered (Anchor Book). 

Wilhelm Ropke, The Social Crisis of Our Time. 

Guido Ruggiero, “Liberalism,” in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 

Bertrand Russell, Authority and the Individual. 

Frederick J. Turner, The Frontier in American History, pp. 1-38, 311- 
334. 


INDIVIDUALISM AND THE COMPETITION- 
CO-OPERATION ISSUE-—I 


The belief is frequently expressed, directly or indirectly, that 
progress in social, economic, and intellectual affairs depends upon 
a very small percentage of minds, a few that are endowed with 
creative and executive capacities. Moreover, it is believed by 
many that these minds are selected through competition, and that 
to compete, men require incentives to effort such as the wealth 
and power that accrue to those who succeed. They need also the 
motivation of fear of loss. Remove these, the theory goes, and not 
only the economy but civilization itself will deteriorate and die. 

A contrary view, looking to certain other consequences which 
flow from the relationships among men, holds that a society’s 
creative and constructive minds are best produced in a co-opera- 
tive environment. From this point of view it is asserted that com- 
petition, when carried on freely in an individualistic system, leads 
to an accumulation of power in the hands of those who are suc- 
cessful and produces monopolies of opportunity in the various 
areas of activity, situations in which competition itself has dis- 
appeared, thus defeating even the function of selecting out excel- 
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lent intellects. Competition thus carries within itself the germ of 
its own destruction. It threatens to lead to loss of equality of op- 
portunity and denial of justice to great numbers of individuals, 
for, as power becomes centered in the hands of the few, most can 
no longer participate actively in social matters as full members of 
society. Perhaps, under conditions that were more co-operative, 
excellence of minds would prove to be less rare than it now is. 

Many assume our present-day American interest in economic 
competition to be the heritage of a marked emphasis upon com- 
petition in frontier days. There is also the assumption that the 
greatness of America is due to this tradition. Students of American 
history, however, are not agreed on this. The historians J. T. 
Adams and Charles A. Beard once opposed each other in The New 
York Times on whether competition was the characteristic social 
pattern of life on the frontier, Adams taking the affirmative side 
and Beard, the negative.t 

Frederick Jackson Turner, noted historian of the frontier 
period, concluded that two ideals were fundamental in the thought 
of pioneer America: the “squatter” ideal and the “house-raising” 
ideal or “pioneer principle of association.” The first named was 
represented in the unrestricted competition for the natural re- 
sources of America; the second, in the insistence upon “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people.” As time 
passed, these ideals were discovered to be mutually hostile. Turn- 
er’s belief was that America’s salvation lies in the development of 
the co-operative (“house-raising” ) spirit of the pioneers.” 

On the side of the argument for a continued emphasis upon 
individualistic competition, some assert that competition is a part 
of man’s original equipment of behavior patterns or tendencies. 
We shall see later, however, when we examine theories of man’s 
original nature, that psychologists and anthropologists of our day 
find scant ground in their fields of inquiry for asserting that men 
are by nature competitive. The issue is perhaps not to be resolved 
by referring to a theory of patterns of behavior fixed in man by 

1 The New York Times, 1938 (Jan. 16, 23; Feb. 6, 13). This debate was 
quoted in part and commented upon by George S. Counts in The Prospects 
of Democracy (New York, The John Day Company, Inc., 1938), pp. 269-270. 


2 Frederick Jackson Turner, The Frontier in American History (New 
York, Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 1920), pp. 320-321, 358. 
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nature. It will probably be decided in the light of the character we 
wish to achieve in men. Do we want the competitive pattern to 
distinguish men’s behavior, or are we interested in developing 
co-operative men in a co-operative society? 

Character is formed by what we do. Behavior, in other words, 
has educative effects. William H. Kilpatrick, in Education and the 
Social Crisis, written at the time of the great depression of the 
Thirties, analyzed the character effects of individualistic com- 
petition in economic life. When he examined the private-profit 
motive, which is what is usually meant by those who speak of 
“incentives to effort,” Kilpatrick found a scale of practice begin- 
ning with activities and transactions aimed at obtaining the largest 
possible returns for the least possible service or goods, and extend- 
ing on through speculation, and through promotion schemes aimed 
at getting a great deal at the expense of others, all the way to 
instances of the most evil racketeering and crimes committed for 
gain at the greatest cost in suffering to others. Malignant growth 
along this scale he stated to be a miseducative effect of emphasis 
upon economic competition which is motivated by desire for 
private profit.? Kilpatrick conceived an interest in unsocial, or 
private, profit to be a selfish interest in gaining wealth and power. 

With regard to co-operation, there are those who ask whether 
it, too, may not be fairly charged with bad consequences. Just 
before the last World War, we read in the syndicated column of 
a well-known American fascist commentator encomiums on the 
co-operation that had been developed in Germany and Russia. 
Here was the fascist outlook criticizing the greed and disorder 
of the American competitive economy and lauding the dictated 
totalitarian co-operation of the Nazis and Communists. The co- 
operation which this writer had in mind was of a kind that vio- 
lated the American ideal of individualism, and such praise of 
co-operation only served to undermine a democratic ideal of co- 
operation which was then and still is strong in the American tradi- 
tion. The loyal American, once he knew what it was like, found 
such co-operation as the communists boasted about to be ex- 
tremely repulsive. Nor is it entirely surprising that, as an effect 


8 William Heard Kilpatrick, Education and the Social Crisis (New York, 
Liveright Publishing Corp., 1932), pp. 23-26. 
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of our relations with communists during the last decade, many in 
America should find themselves looking with suspicion upon 
almost any effort in the interest of developing co-operative con- 
trols in the economy, and should even go so far as to label such 
effort “communistic.” The people of the United States are jealous 
of the freedom of the individual and quick to condemn any move 
which they sense as threatening to take that freedom away from 
them. Many feel that the growth of legislative control over the 
economy constitutes such a threat. 

The issue seems to present something like a dilemma. Its 
horns are the modes of association that we find in conflict. Both 
modes seem inevitable. Social theory appears to reach an im- 
passe in this situation. But this dilemma, like any dilemma, sug- 
gests that the definition of our problem may be faulty. Let us 
assume that the equality of opportunity which the ideal of in- 
dividualism requires does not demand that we make a choice 
between the two modes of association under consideration, that 
the issue is not an “either-or” issue. Let us ask rather whether 
these modes can be reconceived, whether practices in their names 
can be changed to rid them of what we have found hurtful, and 
whether a resultant mode can be found that will include and pre- 
serve the virtues of both. 

It is probably in the economic phase of life that we are con- 
fronted by our most obvious problem with respect to competition. 
Whatever the relationship of the economic to the other phases of 
life—whether, like Karl Marx, we conceive the economic to be 
the dominant principle of history, or, on the contrary, hold the 
economic to be but one of the numerous essential interests in the 
life of man—we must nevertheless admit that it is an interest 
which does affect all other interests and hence is of crucial impor- 
tance. Certainly we need to look into the meaning of competition 
in the economic life. 

As we have noted, laissez-faire competition was, in theory, 
accepted early in America as essential to the ideal of individual- 
ism. This acceptance was the result of conditions in the eight- 
eenth century of monopoly of economic opportunity by a privi- 
leged few which produced an intolerable exploitation of people 
generally and of the American colonists in particular. Monopoly 
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of trade, aided and abetted by the British government through 
the imposition of artificial restraints, blocked the development of 
the economy at a time when the industrial revolution was begin- 
ning to hold out promise of great and increasing benefits to all. 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations was an expression of revolt 
against a tyranny which interfered with economic progress. This 
book, published in 1776, has been noted by some to be a declara- 
tion of independence of perhaps no less importance in the eco- 
nomic field than the American Declaration of Independence in 
the political field. Both declarations represented revolts within 
the same general situation. 

Smith’s economic theory of laissez-faire competition was par- 
ticularly congenial to the outlook of the early American. The 
latter’s needs were, of course, peculiarly associated with his geo- 
graphical situation in the new world in distinction from his civic 
relationships. As time passed, the laissez-faire economic theory 
played a contributing part in the building of the enormous wealth 
and power of the United States of today. It found justification in a 
large degree, as was expected of it, in the fact that it “maximized” 
values, where raw materials, labor, talent, capital, and finished 
products competed in a free market. It promoted a maximum 
utilization of these. And it contributed notably to produce a rising 
standard of living and a remarkable social equilibrium which con- 
trasted with conditions in Europe. The degree of validity in these 
claims must be recognized. They have provided heretofore the 
principal argument against monopoly and special privilege. 
Toward the close of the nineteenth century, they constituted the 
basis for the passage by Congress of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and, in 1914, of the Clayton Act. 
These were measures taken to protect the economy against the rise 
of monopolies that were now rapidly developing perhaps not so 
much because of “artificial restraints” (example: protective tariff ) 
as because of new industrial technologies and modes of transpor- 
tation. 

But another kind of problem came into prominence as time 
passed. Competition in the market between seller and seller and 
buyer and buyer in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it 
is true, contributed to the growth of economic enterprise. With 
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the development of the machine, however, and of consequent 
concentration of industrial power in the hands of a few, the bal- 
ance between the accelerating capacity to produce and effective 
demand for the product became incapable of maintaining itself. 
It became more and more precarious, resulting, from time to time, 
in increasingly severe “slumps” in production and employment, 
due to recurring loss of purchasing power in a large part of the 
population. Competition, as earlier conceived, ceased, under the 
conditions of modern large-scale machine industry, to work out 
automatically to produce a stable and developing economy. 

The growth of machine industry had introduced a factor that 
was to come in our generation to play a leading role in the social 
order. Whereas the price phenomenon, associated with the 
market, early constituted the prime economic problem in an indi- 
vidualistic economy, the large-scale machine in production is now 
the factor that demands attention. The economic competition of 
the early laissez-faire individualistic type could no longer per- 
petuate itself under conditions in which the machine was begin- 
ning to dominate the economy. Competition thus proved to be, 
to use the phrase of the economist Clarence E. Ayres, “the high 
road to monopoly,” but, with the continued development of the 
machine, the monopoly problem took on a character quite dif- 
ferent from that which troubled the sponsors of the Sherman Act 
of 1890. Economic change had transformed the problem of pro- 
viding and maintaining equality of opportunity. 

The striking aspect of the economic transformation that has 
taken place is perhaps the intelligence, the social insight, that has 
developed in the economically powerful. The dictatorial pro- 
prietor and the “robber baron” of the nineteenth century have 
been generally replaced by a new “captain of industry,” or “man- 
ager.” Furthermore, the new managerial class seems to be caught 
up and relatively dependent in the new situation, as reported by 
W. H. Whyte, Jr.* This class has nothing like the autonomy and 
independence of the old ownership class. New influences, includ- 
ing the growth of labor unions and their bargaining power, have 
transformed the problem of monopoly of the nineteenth century 


4 William H. Whyte, Jr., Is Anybody Listening? (New York, Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 1952). 
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and to a noticeable degree taught people insight, not only into the 
actuality of the interdependence of individuals, but also the inter- 
dependence of group interests of all sorts. 

Former President Hoover saw this development in process 
when he asserted in American Individualism thirty years ago that 
the twentieth century has marked an advance in our recognition 
of the necessity of a “greater and broader sense of service and 
responsibility to others as a part of individualism.”> There he 
wrote also: “We have learned that the impulse to production can 
only be maintained at a high pitch if there is a fair division of the 
product.”® He continued to say that this must be guaranteed by 
restrictions on the strong and the dominant. Mr. Hoover was at 
that time, though perhaps unconsciously, reflecting the tendency 
toward a co-operative individualism as opposed to the laissez- 
faire of the competitive individualism which had previously dom- 
inated the economy. 

No one interested in the democratic ideal of individualism 
can stand opposed to the ideal of equality of opportunity which 
Mr. Hoover made the aim of his “rugged” individualism. The 
essential difference between his emphasis upon competition and 
the contemporary emphasis upon co-operation appears to be due 
to differences in outlook upon the nature of man and of social 
control, differences which will run through many of the issues to 
be examined in this book. Mr. Hoover expected equality of op- 
portunity to be achieved by (1) education in the “ideal of service” 
and (2) legislation restricting the activities of the economically 
strong in the interest of preventing domination and unfair prac- 
tices or the exploitation of others. But the future conjured up by 
this proposal of policy is scarcely reassuring. It suggests the dis- 
turbing possibility of a great concentration of wealth and power 
in the hands of a few individuals who use their great incomes 
generously in unilateral or philanthropical service to humanity 
and, along with this, a social situation characterized by an ex- 
panding body of negative (thou-shalt-not) police legislation 
aimed at preserving existing individual rights. 


5 Herbert Hoover, American Individualism (New York, Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1922), p. 11. 
8 Ibid. By permission. 
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What has been called the contemporary point of view is 
concerned primarily to promote neither restrictive legislation, on 
the one hand, nor government ownership and state socialism, on 
the other, but legislation which facilitates private competitive 
endeavor on a reconstructed basis. David Lilienthal, in concluding 
an examination of this matter, proposed that “by act of Congress, 
we make our present limited and essentially negative dogma of 
competition (such as is embodied in our anti-trust laws and their 
current enforcement) clearly subordinate to a broader and more 
basic proposition. Such a new law should make it explicit that 
what we want is something positive: productivity for the general 
welfare and the common defense. The Sherman Act forbids “re- 
straint of trade’—a double negative. The new law, by contrast, 
should expressly foster the “development of trade”’—a double 
affirmative.” 

The developing concern is to move away from a hurtful in- 
dividualistic competition, on the one hand, and from a hurtful 
paternalism, on the other. The co-operative ideal seeks not uni- 
lateral service from the rich and powerful to a dependent mass, 
but a co-operation in which there is the independence of the indi- 
vidual that is characteristic of voluntary association in a common 
cause. And this entails a reconstruction of both the usual concept 
of co-operation and the usual concept of competition. 


INDIVIDUALISM AND THE COMPETITION- 
CO-OPERATION ISSUE-Ii 


The Co-operative Context 


Belief in the value of an emphasis upon a co-operative context 
for competition in the economy at this time finds support in what 
has taken place in the United States during the last two and a half 
decades. In the strictly economic area, it appears that certain re- 
constructive measures deliberately taken by the government 
under the pressures of depression and wars have contributed to a 
marked advance in economic security and opportunity for great 
numbers of the population. There has been a remarkable expan- 
sion of production, of the number of people employed, and of 


7 David E. Lilienthal, Big Business: A New Era (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1953), p. 185. By permission. 
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total national income. Many believe that such measures as the 
steeply graduated income tax, the inheritance tax, and others that 
fall under the head of social security and insurance, have made 
important contributions to this expansion by increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the people. Some would say that military ex- 
penditures have been the chief factor in this advance, but few, 
it appears, would be willing to reverse the emphasis of the social 
security measures or eliminate the graduated income tax. 

These governmental measures seem to indicate a more posi- 
tive principle of control in the system of capitalism than has here- 
tofore played a part in our thinking. As an illustration, note the 
principle of maintaining a relationship of purchasing power to 
production which will stimulate investment and employment and 
assure a rise of effective demand, that is to say, of the standard of 
living of the average person. In the period just prior to the passage 
of these new measures, inequality of incomes was apparently the 
device upon which we relied for the promotion of production and 
employment. This inequality was depended upon to provide for 
the accumulation of funds for investment in the apparatus of 
production. In politics, this view used the slogan, “What is good 
for business is good for the nation,” and the opposition against 
which this slogan was directed labeled this theory “The trickle 
theory.” To this opposition, the slogan implied that the prosperity 
of the general population trickled down from, and depended 
upon, the prior prosperity of a small group of business leaders and 
individuals in industry. 

Our principal political parties oppose each other today on 
this issue. Shall legislation attempt to encourage excess profits in 
the interest of the accumulation of funds for investment in the 
apparatus of production, or shall it seek to build up purchasing 
power in the population? Perhaps the issue will be resolved in 
favor of a comprehensive view which will seek a working balance 
or complementary relationship between these two approaches. 
This would bring production and consumption as interests into 
a closer union. It may be fair to assume that such a development 
is in process. Certainly, as we have noted, co-operative practices 
in economic life are receiving greater attention than in the past. 

The broader view seems necessary to economic growth, both 
nationally and world-wide. Domestically, the tax and the security 
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measures referred to have seemed to represent the broader, in- 
clusive view. In the degree that they have not offset the imbalance 
sufficiently, measures such as the private and competitive exten- 
sion of greater and greater credit by sellers to buyers have been 
employed with the same effect. But unfortunately, operating as 
makeshift efforts, these latter relatively accidental measures in- 
troduce an element of risk and an uneasiness which place the 
stability of the economy in a degree of jeopardy. Public “credit 
controls,” on the other hand, as indirect instruments of economic 
“planning,” while still leaving scope for private initiative and in- 
ventiveness, are reassuring and steadying co-operative influences. 

We have as yet no accepted policy for balancing popular 
income with the potentialities of expansion in industry. An im- 
portant obstacle to the development of such a policy is to be found 
in a certain habit of mind of the people of the nation. It would 
appear that a stable and orderly economic growth is for many not 
as desirable as opportunity to take risks in the hope of quick and 
large gains in income and power. The drive to gamble for high 
profits in economic life frequently becomes as much of an obses- 
sion in the life of an individual who has had a taste of it as rou- 
lette, betting on the races, or even playing a machine that is 
known to be set against his chance of winning. The American busi- 
nessman, through a long past, has developed a tendency to pay an 
unreasonable price for the chance to put his wit and his luck in 
competition with others. This seems to have been an inevitable 
result of the growth of individual uncertainty in an economy of 
scarcity. The problem is whether, with the possibility of an econ- 
omy of plenty, character can be reconstructed and the competition 
which now amounts to economic gambling can be redirected into 
more constructive channels. 

Under conditions which make possible an economy of plenty, 
the need is to improve the system by the introduction of creative 
intelligence as against resort to luck and the cunning of the 
gambler, of competition in a context of co-operation as against 
destructive competition which puts losers out of the running. 
This would seem to be but a simple truism except that man in the 
economy that has developed is gripped by the idea that if some 
one or some group gains in an economic transaction, some one or 
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some group must lose. This is, of course, the isolationist and 
atomistic conception of man at its obvious worst. 

Development of social intelligence as method with respect to 
competition within industry is under way. There is much evidence 
of this in changes that are going on in the relations of labor and 
management within industrial organizations. A recent study of 
the working relations of the union with the management of the 
Hormel Packing Company at Austin, Minnesota, presents an ex- 
ample of a marked development in this direction.’ In the situa- 
tion that is analyzed, the ideal relationship sought by management 
and union is a co-operative one. In it the avowed attempt is to 
have every individual’s stake in the organization consciously 
joined with those of all the others in the enterprise as a whole. 
The aim is to make the situation such that it will encourage every 
individual to exercise his insights and skills in the common interest. 

This is but one prominent instance of this kind. For some 
time now, experimental studies within industry, such as those 
reported by Elton Mayo, F. J. Roethlisberger, T. N. Whitehead, 
have contributed to this reconstruction of interest. An indefinite 
number of undertakings within industry have promoted the co- 
operative character of the relations among all involved. Also, an 
increasing number of inquiries, by private psychological research 
organizations, conducting operational investigations for business 
and industry, have been directing attention to the effect of co- 
operative settings upon the character of the competition that takes 
place wherever men work together, and to the consequences of 
such arrangements in the character of men and in the productivity 
of industry. This activity is evidence of a development of new 
“grasp, in varying degrees of articulateness, of the meaning of 
democratic individualism. 

Evidence of the same reconstruction going on in our concepts 
of co-operation and competition is present in such comprehensive 
economic ventures as the Tennessee Valley project and certain 
other large-scale national undertakings. These projects have pro- 
duced rapid regional economic development in which the numer- 
ous and varied economic interests, corporate and individual, have 


1 Fred H. Blum, Toward a Democratic Work Process (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1953). 
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become conscious of over-all co-operative relationships. Lilienthal 
described this reconstruction of concepts in TVA: Democracy on 
the March. One of his generalizations from the Tennessee Valley 
experience bears directly upon the problem of implementing the 
democratic ideal. He concluded that the only serious obstacles to 
the achievement of conditions in which men can be freer than 
ever before and “individual personality can flourish” are those in 
the minds of men and that, since thinking put them there, “a new 
kind of thinking can remove them.” This was written in 1944. Mr. 
Lilienthal’s views eight years later seemed not to have changed. 
Perhaps his faith was even stronger than before. That year, in a 
book defending bigness in business and industry, he wrote: “We 
are ready for a new frame of mind about our newborn industrial 
civilization and its potentialities for the development of the in- 
dividual personality. The time is right. There is the feel of change 
in the wind.”* And in this same book the following words occur 
near the close of the volume: “In the past quarter of a century 
there has probably been more realistic effort in industry devoted 
to a better understanding of the worker as an individual, and his 
relations to other individuals, than ever before in history. In point 
of fact, the individual human being has become the very center 
of management's and labor’s concern in some of our more progres- 
sive huge business undertakings.”* 

Economic competition appears, in some degree, to be achiev- 
ing for itself a context of co-operation, as the attention of com- 
petitors is directed toward the creation of new products, the 
improvement of the quality of goods and services, and the perfec- 
tion of the processes of production. This the industrialist Clarence 
B. Randall stated as his belief.® 

Growth of this sort has taken place in marked degree in almost 
all areas, and especially in those where monopoly in the supply 
of goods and services has developed most in the American econ- 
omy, in transportation, mail service, municipal utilities, irrigation, 


2David E. Lilienthal, TVA: Democracy on the March (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1944), p. 223. 

3 David E. Lilienthal, Big Business (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1952), p. xii. This and the following by permission. 

4 Tbid., p. 199. 

5 Clarence B. Randall, Freedom’s Faith (Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company and The Atlantic Press, 1953), pp. 40-41. 
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flood control, and other services. This is a strange phenomenon as 
viewed from the traditional standpoint. In these areas there has 
been an obvious redirection of the interest of business and indus- 
try into a greater social concern and away from selfish aggrandize- 
ment. The movement has been away from exploitation of resources 
and human needs, over into an interest in participating construc- 
tively in the building up of the common wealth. 

Outside of our own country there are notable present-day ex- 
amples of the use of the principle of co-operation, where before 
competition was such as to exclude it. This is not the place to go 
beyond a mere mention of the fact of great steps forward in co- 
operative international relations, among which the great over- 
arching example is, of course, the United Nations. The significance 
of one instance, however, in international economic relations may 
be noted by means of the following words of Jean Monnet, presi- 
dent of the High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, in closing a radio address in honor of the two-hundredth 
anniversary of Columbia University: 


Kurope’s experiment in uniting people so long divided began 
with Europe's need to release its full resources in order to prosper in 
the modern world. Now, our daily experience in the European Coal 
and Steel Community has convinced us that working, common institu- 
tions can be created to guide and stimulate human progress where 
existing national institutions have proved too narrow to encourage it. 
The growth of the Community has already showed that federal insti- 
tutions can effectively unite highly developed twentieth-century 
states.° 


The machine economy, the collective and co-operative char- 
acter of modern industrial production, the interdependence of 
people and the resulting social integration that have taken place 
in American society and that are at present so obviously develop- 
ing on a world-wide basis—these are factors which are transform- 
ing the outlook of students of the economic phase of life by 
throwing their problems into a new context. 

Human experience now challenges the notion that co-opera- 
tion and competition in economic life are contradictory. It suggests 


$Jean Monnet, “Uses of Resources,” in Man’s Right to Knowledge, 
Second Series (New York, Columbia University Press, 1955), p. 55. By 


permission. 
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that they are complementary and essential to the democratic way 
of life. But this suggestion carries with it the assumption that the 
concepions of both held heretofore will be reconstructed to con- 
serve their tested values and to eliminate destructive, nondemo- 
cratic features. 

The principle which unifies these modes and conserves their 
tested values has long been accepted in voluntary group projects 
of various noneconomic kinds. Individuals A, B, and C, as mem- 
bers of a group, share the joint purpose of the group and compete 
individually in rendering contributions to the common cause. 
They compete in order that the end result of the group’s activity 
may be the best possible. The competition is between contribu- 
tions, and as such it leads to the development of individual insights 
and skills. This principle is common also to all competitive sports 
and games. The agreement to have a game, and to play it by 
certain rules, is an act of co-operation that provides the context 
within which competitive effort takes place. Observance of the 
co-operation needed to maintain law and order in the way 
that the game is played makes the difference between a good 
and a bad game. Confined within this larger context of co-opera- 
tion, competition can be keen, the will to win intense, and good 
sportsmanship prevails. But let competition break out from its 
proper co-operative context, and it degenerates into bad feelings, 
dirty tactics, and bad sportsmanship. 

The growth of co-operation as a setting for competition means 
the growth of common purposes among people around which they 
will unite and in the interest of which they will work and legislate. 
For example, there are certain rights which most of us believe a 
person who lives in America should enjoy. We are presumably 
co-operating to realize and preserve these rights. Co-operation for 
these far-reaching ends transcends and provides the context within 
which economic and other forms of competition take place. In 
the degree that this large, co-operative context is honored in prac- 
tice, economic and other forms of competition tend to become 
constructive rather than destructive in spirit and effect. Such 
competition, in such a larger setting of co-operation, tends to 
slough its brutal aspects and to take on the qualities of good 
sportsmanship. 

There are many rights which are just beginning to be sensed | 
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as such because we are just beginning to recognize that they are 
necessary conditions of the individual’s growth and development 
as a person. The lack of co-operative purposes with respect to 
the realization of these as yet unimplemented rights leaves the 
democratic ideal of individualism in an arrested state. We need to 
sense and formulate other rights of man (defined as what the 
individual needs for his best growth under existing conditions ) 
beyond those already formulated in the Constitution of the United 
States, and thus transform and more clearly specify the context 
in which competition in America shall take place. Unless we do 
this, the competition we practice cannot serve us positively under 
modern complex conditions, but must grow increasingly obstruc- 
tive of the growth of individual personality. 

Regarding these rights, it should be said that we no longer 
tend to think of them as imbedded in natural laws as they were 
formerly conceived. To the student of this matter today human 
rights have instead a social origin and development. Hence they 
arise and are established in the course of the reconstruction and 
development of democracy itself. A statement by Norman Wilde a 
generation ago expresses the point of view now accepted by the 
social sciences. He wrote: “What these fundamental rights are is 
not determined by human nature in the abstract, but by the cus- 
tom and expectations of a given age and people. .. . In every grow- 
ing society there is as much need for the revision and reinterpreta- 
tion of its rights as there is in the growing child for alteration of its 
clothes.” To this we would add what we have said about the 
need for additional rights in the course of the growth of democ- 
racy in America in our times. 


The Need for a Transformed Competition 


The need, on the other hand, for more competition should be 
recognized, This need may be illustrated by reference to an area 
in which it has obtained only a minimum of attention as yet, 
namely, in the area of communication in the common interest of 
social policy making. Here is an area in which marvelous instru- 

“Norman Wilde, The Ethical Basis of the Modern State ( Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1924), p. 83. Quoted with approval by Benjamin 


N. Cardoza in Paradoxes of Legal Sciences (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1928), pp. 122-123. 
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mental agencies are available. The press, movies, radio, and tele- 
vision have developed enormously, and yet, relative to the possi- 
bilities, only a minimum of provision has been made for their 
service in the promotion of a competition of ideas on social ques- 
tions of the most crucial importance. The monopoly of the expres- 
sion of opinion in the inaccurate, irresponsible, biased press of 
the nation is notorious. The continual consolidation of great news- 
papers city-wide and the development of chains of publications 
nation-wide have narrowed outlook and expression on social 
affairs in a startling manner.® And concern for box-office returns 
and sales to sponsors capable of providing competitive salaries of 
other-worldly proportions to dancers, singers, actors, and other 
entertainers, and large incomes to the owners of these enterprises, 
has contributed further to the vacuum as regards the competition 
of ideas about social, economic, and political affairs in the pro- 
grams of these agencies. 

In many aspects of contemporary life, competition of ideas 
and of values tends to be choked off. For example, in political 
campaigns it is a notorious fact that speech and writing by those 
who presumably are our leaders are directed largely in the interest 
of exploiting the emotional instability of people rather than in the 
interest of reason and inquiry. What is characteristically sought 
by campaigners and managers of campaigns is rather an obfusca- 
tion of thought by means of appeals to prejudices, fears, and 
cupidities. One must marvel at the degree of rational judgment 
which the people show in the face of these obstacles to fair com- 
petition of ideas and hence to clear thought. 

There is unquestionably a need for such reconstruction of 
conditions as will produce a growth of competition in all these 
areas where it has been so considerably blocked and handicapped. 
But the problem is more inclusive. It is the problem of transform- 
ing our conceptions of both co-operation and competition in such 
manner as will unify them and make possible the growth of both. 
This reconstruction and unification seems to await the broadening 
and deepening of the basic common concepts and purposes on 
which we act. 


8 See Morris L. Ernst, The First Freedom (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1946). 
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It may be of interest to recall here the theses, respectively, of 
Hobbes and Darwin, noted earlier. The Hobbesian thesis led 
straight to the feeling, even by Hobbes, of the need for the 
“social contract,” conceived by him, as by many since, as a kind 
of totalitarian co-operation replacing the stresses of unrestricted 
competition. And as for Darwin’s “struggle” concept, the student 
of biology can see today the possibility that the capacity to adapt 
symbiotically to other species may be superior as a “mechanism” 
by which the fit are selected out. 

We shall not inquire further here into the meanings of com- 
petition and co-operation in other phases of human relations. But 
we may ponder the suggestion that not all cultures exhibit as 
much sibling rivalry, psychological competition between husband 
and wife, and even the form of competition known in psychiatry 
as the Oedipus complex, as does our culture. And along with this 
we may recall also that anthropologists, particularly Ruth Benedict 
and Margaret Mead, have made it clearly evident that it is possible 
for cultures to differ radically in respect to competition in the 
relationships individuals bear to each other. Furthermore, in 
intellectual and religious endeavors conceptual frameworks in 
our Western culture have emphasized competing categories as 
in many cases Oriental thought has not. As instances, there are 
numerous philosophical dualisms arising from the prime dualism 
which sets up a realm of matter in separation from the realm of 
mind, a dualism which we long ago set up in religion and which 
the sixteenth-century philosopher, René Descartes, sharpened so 
effectively for philosophy that most Western scholars probably 
still think of these as having separate and independent existences. 
Examples of other competing categories that are at home in our 
Western thought are: Sigmund Freud’s “id,” “ego,” and “super- 
ego’; the philosopher Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel’s thesis 
and antithesis; the classes at war in Karl Marx’s social outlook. 
Furthermore, the dominant feature of Western religion is the 
struggle it postulates between the spiritual and the worldly, 
righteousness and evil, God and the devil. 

The need for a transformation of the conception of competi- 
tion in the interest of the democratic ideal in areas such as the 
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governmental, the educational, and the religious is even more 
obvious than in the economic area. The problem of the relation- 
ships among individuals and among intellectual outlooks in these 
areas, as well as in the economic, will be under consideration 
directly or indirectly in the chapters of the book that follow. In 
this chapter certain additional social concepts will be explored. 

Equality of opportunity is everywhere repeatedly mentioned 
in discussions of the individualism of democracy. We have con- 
sidered the fact that laissez-faire competition leads to concentra- 
tion of opportunity in the hands of the winners in economic 
activities. We need to explore the bearing of the co-operational 
setting in life upon equality of opportunity, and, in this connec- 
tion, we must ask how we should conceive the equality ideal that 
has figured so prominently in the democratic ideology. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. How well does the traditional image of the American as an inde- 
pendent, self-sufficient individualist correspond with the actual 
behavior and character of Americans today? 

2. If, as some claim, Americans have become a nation of conformists, 
how is this occurrence to be explained, in view of the American 
ideological commitment to competitive individualism? 

3. What do you think of the relative worth of competition and co- 
operation, respectively, as qualities of the kind of social climate best 
suited to personal growth? If you would rely upon both, what rela- 
tionship would you have them bear to each other? 

4. To what extent do the tensions between traditional and modern 
educational trends reflect the tension between competitive and co- 
operative motifs in the changing American culture? 
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EQUALITY: SAMENESS OR UNIQUENESS? 


When Thomas Jefferson wrote “All men are created equal,” 
he formulated positively and in somewhat more stately terms what 
at another time he expressed negatively in the words, “The mass 
of mankind has not been born with saddles on their backs, nor a 
favored few booted and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately, 
by the grace of God.”! In neither case, however, did he mean 
these as factual statements, though they take that form. They 
are expressions of a social ideal as regards the treatment of man 
by man. “All men are created equal” sets forth not a fact, but a 
moral ideal for America to aspire to, a standard by which to direct 
national policy at home and abroad. Jefferson and John Adams in 
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their correspondence later declared these words to have this 
ideal meaning. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, early French traveller in America, 
whom we have mentioned, wrote that he was surprised to find so 
much equality throughout the country. He remarked that it was 
the “fundamental fact from which all others seem to be derived.” 
Pioneer life had done much to eliminate classes of society and 
respect for birth and station. Natural conditions had long favored 
the social ideal which Jefferson had written into the Declaration 
of Independence. 

There are many in America today who, in interpreting Jeffer- 
son’s assertion, appear to accept it literally as attributing to men 
a factual equality by endowment or creation rather than a moral 
ideal by which to order our social life. These individuals may be 
liable to the charge of falling into the psychological error of re- 
solving a difficult situation by mere fiat of thought, by transform- 
ing the moral ideal into a belief in an already existing fact. This is 
a subtle form of the “wishful” thinking which psychologists find 
to be quite common. By doing this, one absolves onself of re- 
sponsibility for actually changing existing conditions. We posit 
what we wish to achieve as already existing in fact and requiring 
only our recognition and acclamation. 

So it may be, some think, with the statement in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Nevertheless, that equality is actually held 
as an ideal and acted upon by Americans generally can hardly be 
doubted. Thus the growing emphasis over the years upon human 
welfare, in spite of the efforts of those who have deplored the 
tendency toward what is called the welfare state, and of those 
who have favored social discrimination, either racial or religious. 

Some in America, it is true, doubt the validity of the ideal of 
equality. Apart from the question of race and creed relations, these 
people look with disfavor upon any attempts without discrimina- 
tion to have citizens given opportunities as full as possible for the 
pursuit of happiness. In their opinion, this ideal belongs to con- 
servative races; not to progressive peoples. They say it does not 
encourage constructive efforts, for when individuals thus seek 


2 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 2 vols. (New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1945), Vol. 1, p. 3. 
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equality of condition they cease to exercise the powers of inven- 
tion and creation which differentiate them.® 

An occasional voice, arguing along a somewhat similar line, 
goes so far as to question even political equality. Such equality, 
it is claimed, is an artificial equality. Economic inequality, on the 
other hand, it is asserted, is part of the natural order. Rivalry 
between political equality and economic inequality is inevitable, 
but in the long run, business and economic inequality must win 
out because the artificial character of political equality cannot 
stand against nature.+* 

It is not infrequently asserted that all attempts to obtain an 
equality of wealth in the hands of the people must fail. The belief 
is that efforts to redistribute the wealth in the interest of such 
equality prevent improvement in general well-being by destroying 
incentive and dissipating the capital needed for enterprises which 
introduce new machines and processes. Not all, in fact only a small 
percentage, of the people, so this position holds, can accumulate 
wealth for new enterprises; only a few possess the talents and 
capacity that are required, as is shown by the results of our modern 
intelligence tests. Economic equality, therefore, in this view, is 
not a reasonable ideal.5 

Boyd H. Bode, mentioned earlier, pointed out that the 
equality of opportunity so conspicuous during frontier days has 
been fading from the American scene. Up to about the last decade 
of the nineteenth century there was fairly equal opportunity for all 
to exploit the land and other resources of the frontier, and it was 
possible to identify this equality with “equality of opportunity.” 
In that period, however, it was not unreasonable that equality of 
opportunity should be intimately associated with economic in- 


*See Arthur T. Hadley, The Conflict Between Liberty and Equality 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925), and Nicholas Murray Butler, 
The Faith of a Liberal (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924). 

*E. McC. Sait, Political Institutions: A Preface (New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1938), pp. 449-450. 

° Carl Snyder, Capitalism, the Creator (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1940), p. 257. Recent research by Allison Davis and others 
shows that the apparent correlation between social status and intelligence 
quotient—a correlation in evidence and widely accepted at face value 
during all the half-century that intelligence testing has been developing— 
is really due to what Davis called a “cultural bias” in the tests themselves. 
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dividualism (competitive individualism), and this combination 
be called our American way of life. The existence of these two 
characteristics side by side in American life over a long period 
made it difficult for us, under conditions which were progressively 
destroying the equality-of-opportunity side of life, to be aware 
of what was happening. We have even today no realization of 
what has taken place.® 

But what, fundamentally, is the state of affairs, the opportu- 
nity that the equality ideal requires? T. V. Smith, philosopher and 
former congressman, writing about democracy, suggested that 
Immanual Kant’s dictum that every man should be treated as an 
end, never as a mere means, meant permitting every man to regu- 
late his own conduct by ends that are genuinely his own rather 
than by ends handed him by others. Equality, as an ideal, requires 
that men serve ends that are thus first-hand with them. But, actu- 
ally, in work as well as in social life and religion, man has not 
been allowed or helped “to understand and progressively to create 
the ends for which his energy goes.” Smith thus emphasized the 
need of implementing the ideal of equality by an education of man 
in the kind of character required to “create and appreciate pur- 
poses that outrun the moment.” He added his belief that war and 
industrial autocracy are “the two greatest enemies of this part of 
the ‘equality ideal.’ ” 

Thus the discussions of equality swing from considerations 
of quantity of possessions in the form of wealth and power and 
even talents and capacities to considerations of the opportunity 
men have to create the ends for which they work, coupled with 
opportunity and assistance in the development of character capa- 
ble of setting up and achieving these ends. This latter ideal means 
honoring men’s unique interests and purposes, which is what is 
meant by treating men always as ends and never as mere means. 

In this connection it should be noted that competition, in the 
contemporary conception of democratic individualism, is essen- 
tially a device for discovering unique interests and capacities. As a 

6 Boyd H. Bode, contributor, The Educational Frontier, William 
Heard Kilpatrick, ed. (New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc. 1933), 
pp. 25-26. 


7T. V. Smith, The Democratic Way of Life (Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1926), pp. 104-105. 
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community, we need co-operatively to encourage the special 
talents of our individual members through which each can per- 
form not only to his own best advantage, but can perform the 
greatest service in the public interest. We need to do this as a 
community, but we need, more especially, to provide all individ- 
uals with opportunity to discover for themselves and exercise 
those capacities wherein they can render their best performance, 
which means also to experience interest, zest, drama, in life. When 
our social ideal includes this responsibility, we become sensitive 
to the fact that individuals vary differently on many scales with 
respect to many qualities, and, while it is important that we know 
who is best fitted for specific functions, we shall beware of assum- 
ing that any single scale indicates the relative potential social 
worth of individuals. . 

A principal phase of the problem presented by the equality 
ideal is how to set up conditions in which the activities of life are 
so diversified that opportunity for all is made possible. But mere 
diversification of activity is itself not enough. For without the 
concurrent development of a community of purpose, that is, a 
social context for the differentiation of interests, social disintegra- 
tion, destructive of opportunity for all, must result. Hence the 
necessity of building social conditions in which the individual can 
find his most effective part in a co-operative setting, a setting in 
which, in other words, his unique interests contribute to the 
common good. This means a kind of co-operation and a kind of 
competition which provide opportunity for the growth of in- 
dividuality. 

Unrestricted competitive economic practices tend to stimulate 
their own counteracting forces. The monopoly and exploitation 
which result from such practices are destructive of the common 
good. The equality ideal requires that all who are thus hurt join 
in a program of action through the government or through com- 
munity co-operation to restore such competition to its proper co- 
operative context. This type of action carried on politically in the 
economic field is exemplified in the creation of governmental 
“yard-sticks” for the control of competition. Carried on economi- 
cally on a nonpolitical basis in a community, it is exemplified in 
the development of co-operatives. Thus there arise alternatives 
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to direct and arbitrary antimonopoly legislation, to such laws, 
that is, as the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

But the equality ideal goes far beyond the economic in its 
range of operation and affects life in all areas of human relations. 
The issue concerns the provision of opportunity for all individuals 
to live and act according to their own purpose. But acting on one’s 
own purposes is what many, including the philosopher Plato, have 
called freedom. Are equality and freedom related in this way? We 
shall examine this matter, but first we shall look into the con- 
trasting ideas of the freedom which we have traditionally held to 
be an essential constituent of the democratic way of life. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Are, or should be, employers and employees equal? Man and wife? 
Expert and layman? Adults and children? Teachers and pupils? 
The gifted and the slow? 

2. How do a competitive and a co-operative social climate, respectively, 
influence feelings of equality or inequality? 

3. Are people literally equal in respect to their specific powers and 
abilities? If not, in what sense are or should they be equal? 

4, Shall we base our conception of equality upon the idea of same- 
ness, or instead upon the idea of uniqueness? What difference does 
it make in life generally? In school? 
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FREEDOM: CO-OPERATIVE OR LAISSEZ-FAIRE? 


The idea of freedom that is most common in the thinking of 
the American people is what is very well called the laissez-faire 
concept. It is the concept that was made popular among English- 
speaking people in the nineteenth century by Herbert Spencer 
and John Stuart Mill. Mill declared the only true freedom to be 
the right to pursue one’s own good so long as that course does not 
deprive others of their goods or impede their similar pursuit.1 
The ideal is usually stated as Spencer stated it, that is, as the 
right to do what one wishes so long as one does not interfere with 
the like right of others. 

Two things about this particular conception of freedom are 
especially disturbing to many students of democracy. These are 
(1) the qualifying restriction that is necessary after the words 
“the right to do what one wishes” and (2) the apparent assump- 
tion that the greatest freedom is experienced in isolation from 
the community and the least within it. The first disturbs because 
it seems to take away with one hand what it proffers with the 
other. Freedom is said to be a right to unrestricted action which 
must, for that reason, be restricted. Conceived in this way, it 
seems at best a rather doubtful ideal to occupy such an important 
place as we have given it in our American individualism. The 
second disturbs because it postulates an isolated area in society 
for each individual in which he may be “free.” This is a sort of 
molecular theory of freedom which permits us to hope for more 
freedom only with a thinning out of population and a reduction 
of organization, for the expectation is that with every increment 
of association with others an individual loses some freedom. The 
_ hopelessness of outlook thus implied seems actually to be felt by 


1John Stuart Mill’s essay On Liberty is one of the great statements 
of theory of freedom. 
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occasional writers. We read that “freedom must now be conceived 
in terms of mandatory individual and social restraints.” 

Those who are disturbed by this somewhat predominant out- 
look take it as a fact that the freedom we wish to enjoy is not 
an isolationist ideal but, on the contrary, a social ideal, an ideal 
which is to be realized in some kind of social organization. It is 
within a community of relationships rather than outside it that 
we must progressively realize and enjoy freedom, if at all, and 
the problem concerns the character of the social system in which 
this can occur. 

It is not surprising to find that a conception of freedom has 
developed which denies the isolationist character given it in the 
laissez-faire conception and otherwise differs from the latter. 
A clear expression of a co-operative concept of freedom was 
offered a number of years ago by Mary P. Follett in The New 
State. She declared that we do not curtail our freedom by joining 
with others. One's largest freedom, Miss Follett asserted, can be 
experienced only in a complex society. This view of freedom 
focuses attention upon opportunity such as only a variegated social 
life can offer. Miss Follett’s conception of freedom is consistent 
with the reasons why people have formed great urban centers. 
Opportunity for the exercise of individual powers and talents, for 
the realization of unique purposes and projects, are to be found by 
joining with people. “Fullness of relation,” not “irrelevant spon- 
taneity,” is essential to freedom.? 

John Dewey conceived freedom in a similar way. He declared 
that liberty (freedom) was “the power to be an individualized 
self making a distinctive contribution and enjoying in its own way 
the fruits of association.”* Not less social organization is required 
for such freedom, but more. 

This latter concept is perhaps less easily grasped and formu- 
lated than the former, for it undertakes to do what the former 


2 Samuel Everett, Democracy Faces the Future (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1935), pp. 178-179. 

8 Mary P. Follett, The New State (New York, Longmans, Green and 
Company, Inc., 1918), pp. 101-105. 

4John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (New York, Henry Holt 
and Co,, Inc., 1927), p: 150. 
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neglects, namely, to place freedom within a system of social rela- 
tions. Laissez-faire freedom ignores such a system. Freedom con- 
ceived as outside a social system exists positively in the degree that 
social organization is lacking, and decreases in amount as social 
organization develops. The co-operative concept of freedom, on 
the contrary, holds it to be a function of effective social organiza- 
tion. Freedom conceived in this latter way is a social result. In- 
stead of a pre-existent absolute right, which is man’s either by 
natural or by divine endowment, freedom becomes in this view, a 
right that men must achieve by means of special modes of asso- 
ciation. 

There is another conception which contrasts radically with 
both of the above by locating freedom outside of action and ex- 
clusively in the head. Such a view was once expressed by Bertrand 
Russell, noted British philosopher. Russell espoused the Stoic 
freedom which requires “the submission of our desires, but not 
of our thoughts.”° Freedom is to be experienced only in the realm 
of contemplation and thought. Freedom, so viewed, requires more 
than withdrawal from social relations; it requires withdrawal also 
from the natural environment. This is not a common conclusion, 
of course, in Western civilization, and certainly it is not congenial 
generally to the thought of people who have effected the conquest 
of the American continent and who have not found it necessary 
to rely on resignation in order to make life in the new world 
tolerable. 

Nor is still another view sufficiently representative to be 
considered as part of the principal issue with which we need to 
be concerned. It is the view that consideration of “the nature of 
‘freedom’ does not help us to understand what ‘democracy’ is.” 
This was the idea of James Burnham expressed in a book in which 
he argued that American society must inevitably accept a bureau- 
cratic management by an industrial and business elite.® 

Let us note here, also, something of the theory expressed by 


> Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic (New York, W. W. Norton 
and Company, Inc., 1925), p. 51. 

® James Burnham, The Managerial Revolution (New York, The John 
Day Company, Inc., 1941), pp. 160-161. 
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Walter Lippmann.’ Lippmann recalls Hobbes’s theory of freedom 
as “the absence of opposition,” Locke’s definition of free- 
dom. as the right and “power” to do what one wishes, and the 
classical and Christian traditional concept of freedom as the power 
and the right to do what one ought to do. These concepts Lipp- 
mann asserted to be only “facets of a complex idea.” He offered 
instead of any one of these or any other concept which gives a 
“fixed” or “total meaning” of freedom, the Aristotelian concept of 
an unspecified “mean” that is “appropriate to the occasion.” This 
must be something between an excess and a deficiency of the 
complex character of experience of which the Hobbesian, the 
Lockeian, and the Christian concepts are facets. Lippmann’s 
freedom has to be found in each confronting situation as a middle 
ground, balance, or equilibrium. There can be neither an a priori 
definition of this equilibrium or a final perfect a posteriori defini- 
tion. The process is entirely empirical and hence art rather than 
engineering. 

Lippmann’s conception of freedom is, therefore, that of a 
via media which must be found. It is experimental and creative, 
but it falls short in that it neglects the democratic ideal, namely, 
provision of the conditions necessary to the growth of the selves 
of all involved, to the flourishing of the persons affected. For this 
concept, in spite of Lippmann’s leaning toward the co-operative 
in other social concepts, is essentially individualistic and laissez- 
faire, because it neglects the need for co-operation carried on in 
the interest of widening the area of common purposes which is 
essential to democratic policy-making. 

As a practical social issue, the problem is fairly limited to a 
choice between the conceptions of freedom which we have called, 
respectively, co-operational and laissez-faire. It is in the conflict 
between these two views that the important question lies. There 
is here, as Robert M. Maclver, sociologist, wrote in an essay on 
freedom, a “fog of intellectual confusion beyond which we can- 
not advance to more meaningful problems.”® As a sharp illustra- 

7 The Public Philosophy (Boston, Little, Brown and Company and 


The Atlantic Press, 1953). Recall in this connection reference to Lippmann 


above, pp. 12-14. 
8 Robert M. Maclver, contributor, Freedom: Its Meaning, R. N. 
Ashen, ed. (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940), p. 287. 
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tion of the meaning of this statement, take the problem concern- 
ing a proper treatment of criminals. Karl Mannheim declared 
that we lack a criterion by which to judge this matter, “since we 
have no settled views on freedom and discipline.”® 

Various formulations have emphasized the co-operational 
concept. We hear that the self’s realization requires a social 
milieu. We hear that selves are inter-inclusive and that to isolate 
myself from others is to deny myself “full freedom to become 
myself."1° And “men’s freedom has always been achieved within 
the co-operative patterns of the culture.” All these statements 
point to the co-operative character of the situation in which free- 
dom is found. What now is the character of freedom in operation 
as the proponents of the view conceive it more specifically? 

William H. Kilpatrick, philosopher and educator, defines 
living freely as living intelligently. Meanings are sought in the 
situations we meet, and the use of these new meanings as the 
basis of our action constitutes our freedom. To act freely is to act 
upon new meanings found in the situations that confront us. Such 
action constitutes self-direction. A free act is thus distinguished 
from an unfree act. The latter is an act based on another’s thinking 
as against our Own, or on mere impulse, or rigid habit, or on 
instinct, if an instance of such were found. The basis of the free 
act in any situation must be meanings discovered in that situation 
by inquiry.” 

This clearly implies belief that freedom is always in process 
of being achieved or lost. The eternal vigilance which is the price 
of freedom becomes thus an inquiring and creative process which 
continuously transforms behavior. 

Boyd H. Bode held a similar view. He added, however, that 
to apply intelligence in a situation, that is, to find meanings on 
which to act, one must use a “frame of reference” in terms of which 

® Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944), p. 16. 

10]. W. Hudson, Why Democracy? (New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc. 1936), p. 203. 

11 Lewis Mumford, The Condition of Man (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1944), p. 7. 

1? William H. Kilpatrick, A Reconstructed Theory of the Educative 


Process (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
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a situation is judged. To proceed otherwise would be to act im- 
pulsively and blindly. The “frame of reference” may be a par- 
ticular culture, or way of life, as autocratic and binding as you 
please, and yet, in the life of the individual, it may not be felt 
to be oppressive or restrictive. Freedom is thus dependent upon 
a frame of reference in the form of a way of life. Thus people 
who live in autocratic social systems are able to speak with pride 
of their freedom and deplore the freedom of which we in America 
boast.!* 

But neither the operation of intelligence in the quest for 
meanings on which to act nor the use of a frame of reference is 
acknowledged in the laissez-faire view as an essential part of the 
free act, and hence, necessary to freedom. 

But Bode continued by pointing out how, this having been 
said, the co-operative view of freedom is under the necessity of 
helping us to see how we may escape the limitations placed upon 
us by conformity to a frame of reference when this frame of 
reference or way of life gives the sense of freedom but not the 
reality. It is the reality of freedom that democracy insists upon. 
How can conduct be made intelligent, and hence free, in spite 
of the tendency of tradition, even in the face of emerging novel 
conditions, to bind us to old meanings and to restrict action on 
predetermined patterns? Bode undertook to suggest the answer 
to this question. Like the Constitution of the United States, our 
frame of reference, that is our way of life or philosophy, in order 
to be an instrument of authentic democratic freedom, must have 
an amendment provision in it. It must be held subject to change 
by making it thus reject all “absolutes.” 

By an absolute is meant a belief or standard that must not be 
questioned or changed. Do we not continually allow our beliefs, 
however we come by them, to become absolutes for us and ex- 
ercise arbitrary control over us? And if this is true, how can we 
know when this is happening and when, therefore, we are losing 
the reality of freedom? Bode answered that our beliefs have be- 
come absolute when they begin to make us act arbitrarily, to make 
us afraid of inquiry, of criticism, that is, in other words, to act 


18 Boyd H. Bode, Democracy as a Way of Life (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1937), pp. 43-46. 
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unintelligently. Sensing what is happening, said Bode, we can 
maintain our freedom only by making “participation in common 
interests regardless of other consequences” our final standard. 
Only in this way can we continue to have the reality of freedom 
instead of a mere sense of it. R. Bruce Raup, George E. Axtelle, - 
Kenneth D. Benne, and B. Othanel Smith presented a similar 
view.’° They held the heart of democracy to be a process of co- 
operative deliberation in the determination of policies and acts 
by all affected. 

In what Kilpatrick, Bode, and these latter authors wrote, 
there is suggested this clue to an essential condition of freedom: 
people must possess an ethical willingness and patience contin- 
uously to inquire into, to examine and re-examine, their differ- 
ences, and to reconstruct their beliefs and purposes. Only thus can 
there be achieved the continuing “community” of outlook or “con- 
sensus’ and the perfecting of co-operation that are essential to 
democratic freedom. | 

The “consensus” criterion of democracy, conceived in this 
way, is employed in one degree or another in the making of all 
democratic practical decisions and policies, from control in the 
home, through industry, to national and international government 
and law-making. Two simple contrasts will make the concept clear 
if it is not already so. Recall an earlier authoritarian, not-to-be- 
questioned standard which was commonly accepted in business 
and industry, namely, the belief that those at the top should make 
the principal decisions which the others should accept and that, 
throughout the hierarchy of individuals involved, those above 
should do the thinking for those below. Contrast this state of 
affairs with the new developments in the sociology of manage- 
ment-labor relations. Recall life in the home, where the father was 
supposed to make the top decisions. The right of the father to 
exercise authority of this kind was of long standing. Contrast this 
with what we today think of as a democratic home, one in which 
decision-making, where it affects all, is increasingly participated 
in by all. Growth of democracy means the replacing of belief in 


14 Op. cit., p. 47-48. 
1 The Improvement of Practical Intelligence (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1950). 
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arbitrary standards by the belief that practice should seek to base 
itself continuously more and more on participation in policy- and 
decision-making by all affected. 

If freedom is experienced psychologically as the sense of 
being, in Dewey’s words, “an individualized self making a distinc- 
tive contribution and enjoying in its own way the fruits of associa- 
tion,” certainly participation is the method to its realization. But 
participation requires that we forego absolute standards and goals, 
and, instead concern ourselves with widening the area of common 
interests. In the degree that we succeed in this, from one event 
to another, a development which means the growth of disciplined 
inquiry in social matters, we achieve both the reality and the sense 
of freedom. 

If we assume the conception of freedom emphasized in the 
preceding pages, what position shall we take regarding the rela- 
tion between freedom and equality? 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. If an instance of freedom is defined as an instance of acting on the 
meanings discovered in a confronting situation, what kinds of in- 
stances would exemplify the lack of freedom; in other words, what 
kinds of bases for acting are there other than meanings? 

2. Why do people under authoritarian control frequently claim that 
they are free? Is there an actual distinction to be made between 
the “sense of freedom” and its reality? Would you claim for demo- 
cratic freedom the reality referred to? Why do you conclude as you 
do?P 

3. What, if any, relation exists between freedom and unity of purpose 
among associated individuals? 

4, There has been much discussion over the question, “How much 
freedom should there be in the classroom?” What is your present 
thought on the matter? 
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THE RELATION OF FREEDOM AND EQUALITY 


Most people in the United States have long accepted the idea, 
expressed by Lincoln, that our nation was “conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 
In our times, -as earlier, however, prominent voices have ques- 
tioned the compatibility of these two ideals. The issue has become 
peculiarly important today. Communism, which constitutes one 
of democracy’s great threats, professes a devotion to what it calls 
equality. Since it does this at the expense of individual freedom, 
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it appears to some leaders in America that almost any movement 
toward more economic equality, or in the direction of what some 
call a “welfare state,” is tainted with the communist ideology and 
should be branded as such and banned. 

Nevertheless, no phrase has been more popular in America 
than “free and equal.” And, as was noted in the section on equal- 
ity, probably no country has made greater strides toward equality, 
both in human relations and in the standard of living of all, than 
has the United States. This is encouraging to those who would 
maintain and promote the American ideal of equality. But many 
see in the increase of emphasis in government upon equality, the 
emphasis especially upon economic equality, a threat to the free- 
dom they cherish. 

A quarter century ago Arthur T. Hadley, president of Yale 
University, a prominent social theorist, assuming the equality 
ideal and the freedom ideal to be antagonistic, proposed that the 
two principal political parties in the United States should stand 
respectively for these two ideals and let the American people de- 
cide between them.t Another university president, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia, asked us to give up the equality 
ideal and make freedom our guiding principle.” Still another 
administrator of higher education, William F. Russell, former 
president of Teachers College, Columbia University, argued a few 
years ago for the development of a policy which would balance 
these presumably opposed ideals against each other, realizing as 
much of each as possible without sacrificing too hurtful an amount 
of the other.? A solution somewhat similar to Russell’s was offered 
by I. Newton Edwards of the University of Chicago. Edwards 


1 Arthur T. Hadley, The Conflict Between Liberty and Equality 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925), pp. 24-25. The idea ex- 
pressed by President Hadley was amazingly naive in view of the out- 
standing fact about major political parties in a democracy, namely, that 
each of them is itself a masterpiece of mutual accommodation of numerous 
conflicting interests and interest groups and that democratic politics could 
never split itself down the middle according to some neat dichotomy of 
ideas. But the question of such a split is aside from the matter under con- 
sideration. 

2 Nicholas Murray Butler, The Faith of a Liberal (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1924), pp. 53-58. 

3 William F. Russell, Liberty vs. Equality (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1936), pp. 14-15. 
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wrote that “patterns of association have to be worked out in which 
men will sacrifice some freedom for a greater equality.” 

An even milder conception of the contrast between the two 
ideals, although it recognizes no necessary connection of one with 
the other, still finds them occasionally operating harmoniously 
together, though all too often liberty becomes “the bulwark and 
guarantor of inequality.” 

On the opposite side of this issue, there is not only the un- 
critical popular acceptance of both ideals as harmonious, but 
there is also a well-considered acceptance of both as essential in 
the inclusive democratic ideal of individualism. L. T. Hobhouse, 
British philosopher and sociologist, declared that “liberty without 
equality is a name of noble sound and squalid result.”° Democ- 
racy was claimed by the philosophers John Dewey and James H. 
Tufts to be a moral ideal which is precisely an endeavor to unite 
these two ideals, ideals which heretofore have in fact often worked 
antagonistically. Democracy, these writers asserted, does not solve 
but rather poses the problem of this union. The problem spe- 
cifically concerns the liberation of individuality through activities 
which the individual contributes to the better life of all. Here is 
the co-operative concept of freedom placed in relation to the 
co-operative concept of equality. These terms, freedom and 
equality, are thus made to name two qualitative aspects of the 
same relationship between an individual and his fellows. They 
name the same relationship when it is viewed, respectively, in 
two perspectives. In one of these perspectives, the individual 
experiences freedom among his fellows; in the other, equality 
with them. In this case, freedom is a positive quality rather than 
a negative one in the relationship. It consists in something which 
increases in content, because of the support, encouragement, and 
needs of others. It consists in opportunity to do something which 
would lack value without the need for it or the appreciation of it 
which others experience. In this respect it is like any of the social 
virtues; it is outgoing and constructive. Thus, from this point of 

“I. Newton Edwards, “We Need New Purposes in Education,” Phi 
Delta Kappan, Vol. 28 (September, 1946), pp. 15-17. 
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view, freedom is defined as involving co-operative association 
with others. 

Equality also is defined, in this unity of the two ideals, as a 
quality of an individual’s experience of the co-operative relation- 
ship, due to the same needs, appreciations, and wants of others. 
The individual is needed. What one is and does is valued as a 
contribution upon which others depend. One “belongs” equally 
with others in a community of interests. 

Both freedom and equality increase along with the apprecia- 
tion by others of what we do when we do what we wish to do. 
A life more variegated, filled with more mutual appreciation of 
interests, and a wider area of common interests, which would 
permit participation of a wider range and depth, would provide 
opportunity for a fuller experience by all of both freedom and 
equality. 

It was pointed out by Richard H. Tawney that, as long as 
liberty is interpreted merely as security against oppression, it 
may be thought of as dissociated from equality; but that when 
“conditions impose co-operative, rather than merely individual 
effort, liberty is, in fact, equality in action.” With such freedom 
goes the belongingness that insures against the isolation and loneli- 
ness which are consequences of extreme laissez-faire individualism 
and which Erich Fromm declared, in Escape from Freedom, to 
lie back of the tendency of the German people of the republic 
before Hitler to surrender their freedom. 

The joint existence of freedom and equality requires a sharing 
of interests by individuals, as does, in the co-operative view, the 
existence of either quality considered separately. The need for a 
community of interest is ignored in both the laissez-faire concept 
of freedom and the nonmoral or quantitative concept of equality; 
freedom and equality are united as aspects of the democratic ideal 
when we recognize the fact of community as conditioning the 
meanings of both.® 


7 Richard H. Tawney, Equality (London, George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1931), pp. 225-226. 
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To note a connection of the conflict of views just described 
with another issue, that regarding the social function of demo- 
cratic institutions, may contribute something to a further clarifica- 
tion of the role of the individual among his fellows, and help us 
also to formulate a clearer criterion for evaluating institutions 
and social practices. In the section to follow, we shall, therefore, 
consider the issue regarding the relation of institutions to indi- 
vidual welfare. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1, Are freedom and equality opposed? By what rationale do some 
people see them as opposed? What are the different conceivable 
solutions to the apparent opposition? 

2. The Soviet system is sometimes said to honor equality at the expense 
of liberty, while the American system is said to honor freedom at 
the expense of equality. Are these contentions true? 

3. If a discipline in the kinds of behavior that exemplify freedom and 
equality is desired, how might the schools go about achieving this 
end?P 
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THE TEST OF GOOD INSTITUTIONS 


How should we judge institutions in a democratic society? 
Assuming the term institutions to refer here not only to institu- 
tions as usually defined but to include customs and social arrange- 
ments of all degrees of organization, what criteria, we ask, shall 
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we judge these by? The issue that arises when we raise this ques- 
tion is perhaps most evident as it relates to institutions of an 
economic or a political nature. One view, which may be called the 
limited view, requires of these institutions the performance of 
certain necessary but relatively specific functions, for example, 
the satisfaction of specific material needs and the maintenance of 
a defined social order. Another view, which may be called the in- 
clusive view, would include the functions named but have these 
functions performed in such a way as to promote the development 
of all involved as selves and minds. This inclusive conception 
would have as its criterion for judging social arrangements of all 
kinds their consequences as regards the individual and personal 
development of all involved. To make the issue clear we may 
consider some selected views. 

Alexander Meiklejohn, American educator, represented the 
limited-function view when he asserted that to assume that ex- 
ternal forces and conditions shape individual character is to 
neglect to do as individuals what we need to do to make men’s 
lives better. Primary reliance upon control of social conditions in 
promoting human welfare is, in this view, to be deplored. 
Meiklejohn declared that such reliance is the attitude in which 
“the essence of our current materialism” lies.1 

A similar view of the meaning of economic and _ political 
institutions, though perhaps somewhat more extreme, was ex- 
pressed by Nicholas Murray Butler. Butler deplored the de- 
pendence of men upon law and government and asserted that the 
satisfactory things of life in the form of happiness, wealth, and 
virtue are only to be achieved by a man through “his own ini- 
tiative and his own self-directed effort.” To expect law to do this 
for him is a false and dangerous outlook which, unhappily, is 
nourished “deep down in the heart of millions of Americans.” 

The two views sketched immediately above are both indi- 
vidualistic in the sense that they do not look to co-operative 
processes for the building of a just society and prosperous and 


t Alexander Meiklejohn, What Does America Mean? (New York, W. 
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2 Nicholas Murray Butler, The Faith of a Liberal (New York, Charles 
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happy individuals. The first view is not so clearly insistent as the 
second upon putting all responsibility upon the individual, but 
the import of the position, in spite of the frequent use of the 
word, we, is that individuals neglect to do for themselves what 
they should, hoping vainly that social arrangements and institu- 
tions will do these things for them. This dependence upon the 
social, it is claimed, is the “materialism” which is to be deplored 
in America. 

Radically different from either of these views stands the 
belief that institutions are the greatest force there is in shaping 
the dispositions and attitudes of individuals. They are, therefore, 
to be judged by their effects upon man’s development. Nowhere 
do institutions operate equally to secure full development in each 
individual and provide opportunity for all to share in the values 
contributed and received by them. Institutions, in this view, must 
be made more co-operative and less autocratic and authoritarian. 
John Dewey, who expressed this idea, believed America’s “actual 
corrosive ‘materialism’” rises from the notion, held by many 
people, that man’s creative powers “can be evoked and developed 
only in a struggle for material possessions and material gain.”* 
Dewey believed that this attitude toward life was itself a result of 
the shaping of men’s minds by institutions of the kind which 
incited men to compete rather than co-operate for the goods 
of life. 

Alfred North Whitehead, writing about the requisites for 
social progress, expressed the thought that “if mankind can rise 
to the occasion, thére lies in front a golden age of beneficent 
creativeness.” The problem, however, as Whitehead went on to 
say, “is not how to produce great men, but how to produce great 
societies. The great society will put up the great men for the 
occasion.”4 

The criterion for judging institutions in a democratic society, 
from this latter point of view, is the effectiveness with which they 


3 John Dewey, Liberalism and Social Action (New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1935), pp. 89-90. 

* Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1927), p. 295. 
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release the potentialities of individuals by facilitating and encour- 
aging voluntary co-operation among men. Institutions are not 
merely arrangements among people which certain needs make 
tolerable, arrangements which, incidentally, may be used by in- 
terests vested in them to maintain certain private powers and 
privileges. They are, on the contrary, essential to man’s good life 
in the deepest meaning of good. 

The question of what constitutes a good society, viewed from 
the democratic standpoint, involves the question of the meaning 
of the individual’s role among his fellows for his personal growth. 
This is at base a psychological question, which we must sooner 
or later consider as such. This we shall do in Chapter 3 when we 
survey current ideas about the nature of man. 

There still remain, however, two or three prima facie ques- 
tions in democratic theory which even so brief a survey as is 
being sketched in this chapter should raise and relate to the 
matters already discussed. Among these there is a question which 
will serve as a specific illustration of the very general issue just 
presented. This concerns the function of the institution of govern- 
ment in a democracy. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Are good societies made by good men, or is it vice versa? That is, 
shall we undertake to improve life by directly attempting to make 
good persons, or shall we put the emphasis on improving the social 
arrangements, institutions, and mores which influence personal be- 
havior for better or worse? 

2. What could it conceivably mean to judge the worth of an institution 
by its educative effect? How would this differ, if at all, from the 
usual way of judging institutions? Try this criterion on such institu- 
tions as the modern city, marriage, the factory. 

3. Try using the criteria of freedom and equality to judge the relative 
worth of existing institutionalized ways of organizing business, in- 
dustry, the family, schools, prisons. How well do they rate in com- 
parison to each other? What changes would have to be made in 
each to make it rate better? 
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GOVERNMENT: REGULATOR OR FACILITATOR? 


The principle expressed by the words, “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” has long been gen- 
erally accepted in the United States. However, there is another 
phrase which is preferred by some, namely, “government by con- 
sent of the governed.” “Government by the people” seems to these 
latter individuals somewhat impractical and unrealistic as a de- 
scription of democratic government as it must in fact exist. “Gov- 
ernment by consent,” an idea inherited from the Declaration of 
Independence, limits government to a process that is carried on 
by a group of persons in executive, legislative, and judicial offices, 
or even, as some think, in the executive alone.’ As an introductory 
consideration to an examination of points of view regarding the 
function of democratic government, let us try to see what this 
difference means. 

As some see it, the preferable feature of the principle of “gov- 
ernment by the people,” as contrasted with the “consent” prin- 
ciple, is the inclusiveness of the former. “Government by consent” 
seems insufficiently descriptive of the activity of the people, to be 
ideally distinctive of government in a democracy. Furthermore, 
it admits into the democratic classification governments which are 
no more than beneficent tyrannies. People have frequently sub- 


1 See Walter Lippmann, The Public Philosophy (Boston, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1955). 
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mitted gladly to rule by benign tyrants, both in nations and in 
various organized associations. Nor has it always been necessary 
that the tyrants be benign. Many may recall an article by a famous 
and respected American in which he reported a visit made to 
Mussolini during the uncertain years before World War II. On 
that occasion the visitor remarked to the Dictator that what we 
needed in America was a leader like I] Duce. But this was not an 
uncommon attitude. Many people returned from Europe during 
the Thirties to render glowing reports of the work of Mussolini 
and Hitler. 

Should we not think beyond the “consent” principle to the 
principle of participation which is expressed in the phrase “by 
the people”? This latter principle means that democratic govern- 
ment requires a far more active participation than mere consent; 
it requires full consciousness on the part of the people that their 
suzerainty reaches beyond the consent to, or veto of, the projects 
of others, to their own initiation and criticism of governmental 
policy and practice. “If he [the citizen], as eater of the pudding, 
is later to be consulted by the cook, his interest in the eating will 
be not merely aesthetic, but also analytical; he may be able to 
instruct the cook in what way the next pudding should vary from 
the present one.” If, of course, the term consent was arbitrarily 
made to include all the meanings enumerated, it would satisfy the 
view just set forth. 

Apart from this difference, what should we expect people 
who are committed to democracy to accept as the task of govern- 
ment? The question is not about the areas of activities in which 
governments should operate, or an enumeration of functions such 
as political scientists prepare, but rather about the distinctive 
task of democratic government which sets it in contrast with gov- 
ernment of another kind, providing thus a criterion by which 
officers and all may judge governmental activity. The answers to 
this question set the issue which is our main concern here. 

A not uncommon assumption made in one conception of the 
chief function of government, thus broadly viewed, is that those 


? William Ernest Hocking, The Lasting Elements of Individualism 
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in governmental positions exercise arbitrary control in varying 
degrees over the activities of the people according to a certain 
principle of stability. An example of the conception thus based 
may be found in one university president’s description of gov- 
ernment in a university. In this view, government exercises con- 
trol over the faculty. But to be “democratic,” it exercises this 
control in a restrained way. Control must be exercised only to the 
point at which the faculty begins to find it disturbingly oppres- 
sive. When this reaction of the faculty begins to set in, that is to 
say, when government becomes too autocratic, control must be 
relaxed for a period until the activity of the faculty begins to be 
chaotic and disorderly, at which time government must begin 
again to step up its exercise of autocratic control. There is a 
movement of government toward autocracy and then back toward 
laissez faire and then again toward autocracy, on the analogy of 
the swinging of a pendulum. Thus viewed, a democratic govern- 
ment finds its great problem to be the establishing of a via media 
by this method of crossing and recrossing a midpoint in its swing 
between autocracy and “freedom.”* 

This, also, many appear to believe, is the problem of the fed- 
eral government. Actual control by the government is assumed to 
be of the nature of autocratic control; freedom is assumed to be a 
condition in which control is relaxed, that is, absent. Complete 
absence of control, however, would result in an intolerable dis- 
order. The ideal course for government, never, actually, quite 
possible of realization, would be a via media which would bal- 
ance the necessary control with a reasonable degree of freedom. 

Contrasted with the belief that this kind of control is the 
basic function of government in a democracy is the belief that 
the task of government, as Charles E. Merriam, writer on political 
science, expressed it, is that of “establishing conditions under — 
which human personalities may flower in association with others.”* 
What in general these conditions are has already been suggested 
from the point of view of an interest in “co-operative” indi- 


3F, Synder, “Problems and Perplexities,” Educational Trends (Feb- 
ruary-March, 1938). 

* Charles E. Merriam, Systematic Politics (Chicago, The University 
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vidualism. They are conditions which are achieved in the co-oper- 
ative social setting. 

In the co-operative setting the unique powers and capacities 
of the individual contribute to the formation and the realization 
of common purposes and values. Bode, whose position was earlier 
described in the section on freedom, suggested that these con- 
ditions involve co-operation “based on mutual recognition of 
interests,’ and declared the prime function of government in a 
democracy to be that of providing the conditions necessary for 
“widening the area of common purposes among individuals.”° 

A striking illustration of Bode’s principle is at hand in the 
work of the public school in a democratic community. Its service 
to the community is basically that of “widening the area of com- 
mon purposes.” The school in any community functions, it is true, 
in the interest of common purposes, but what sets the democratic 
school off from the school which serves a society that is not demo- 
cratic is the fact that the latter does not aim at “widening” the 
area of men’s common purposes but at making purpose conform 
to a predetermined pattern. 

The emphasis upon common purpose, applied to the govern- 
ing of a university, would direct attention to the development of 
co-operation within the faculty to the end of conducting its work 
most effectively with respect to all the interests involved. Control 
and freedom would be expected to increase, not at the expense of 
each other, but together simultaneously, as conditions were per- 
fected for increased co-operation. There would be no effort on 
the part of officers to control autocratically or strike a balance 
between such control and any supposed tendency to disorder. 
Control and freedom would be correlative functions of co-opera- 
tive activity based on “mutual recognition of interests.” 

One of the chief obstacles standing in the way of the 
acceptance, on a wide scale, of such a point of view is the attitude 
often taken toward “planning” as an instrument in organizing the 
energies of people into co-operative activities. The competitive 
individualist believes that whenever co-operative planning is 
emphasized the rights of the individual are interfered with. The 
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assumption seems to be that planning on an institutional, com- 
munity, state, national, or world basis is, by the very nature of 
planning, an activity dominated by a few, and that, consequently, 
the people are regimented and their energies bound. Planning is 
said to lead to dictatorship if central planning on a large scale 
is to be possible.® 

Those who believe that co-operation is essential to democratic 
action reply that democratic planning is to be sharply distin- 
guished from planning that is congenial to a dictatorship. The 
heart of genuine co-operation is joint planning; the former could 
not exist without the latter. Irwin Edman wrote: 


Nor need there be any fear . . . that the planning of the instru- 
ments of living in the interests of human happiness will be an enemy 
of human liberty. Planning the conditions by which human beings can 
live at all and live together does not mean prescribing what that par- 
ticular kind of happiness will be. The vaunted liberties of a democratic 
society have been too often the liberties of the already entrenched and 
privileged, the economic and moral slavery of the many. To organize 
the means of living for all is not to preclude the possibility of living 
well, or variously or individually, by each. To make and secure life 
for all is not to destroy liberty and happiness for each; it is to promote 
them.” 


To say that planning belongs exclusively to a dictatorship is to 
say that co-operation belongs to a dictatorship. But co-operation 
conceived in this latter way, as noted in an earlier reference to 
the Fascist social outlook,’ lacks its distinctive democratic mean- 
ing and consists rather in obedience and submission than in full 
participation. 

The issue regarding the distinctive function of government 
in a democracy swings around the question of whether our main 
positive concern is to facilitate organizing and planning in the 
interest of full participation by all individuals. Since the position 
taken here is that it is this full participation which is the condi- 


6 Friedrich A. Hayek, The Road to Serfdom (Chicago, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1944), p. 70. 
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tion of the “flowering” of personalities, our interest is in having 
government devote itself primarily to the task of “providing the 
conditions for widening the area of common purposes.” As regards 
the police function of a democratic government, a marked recon- 
struction is required of the traditional view. The older and popu- 
lar conception as it is given in the Merriam-Webster dictionary 
holds this function to be the power “to restrain the individual in 
the exercise of his rights when such exercise becomes a danger 
to the community.” One can readily see how this goes consistently 
with the laissez-faire view of freedom considered earlier. In the 
reconstructed view, the police function becomes that of providing 
the conditions under which every interest must, as Bode said, 
“take account of all the others.” This principle honors the very 
basis of democratic co-operation, namely, “mutual recognition of 
interests,” or as some would describe it, “respect for personality.” 
In spite of the contrast between emphases, there is, it seems clear, 
a continuity, as should be expected, between the classical and the 
contemporary views, the change being in the direction of an in- 
creased concern for co-operation among individuals as opposed 
to a laissez-faire isolationist relationship. 

But must we, from this point of view, conclude that dictator- 
ships are always bad? Edward Leen stated, with the approval of 
the Catholic church, “When .. . what is dictated is the fruit of 
wise insight into the nature of things and in accord with the re- 
quirements of man’s social good, then it is to be welcomed. 
Dictation is not bad because it is dictation, but only in so far 
as what is dictated is in conflict with reason and justice.” Leen’s 
assertion will be true, however, only if by “the requirements of 
man’s social good” is meant conditions in which a dictatorship 
cannot continue, conditions in which men will increasingly par- 
ticipate in the criticism and co-operative control of the conditions 
of their own lives. In other words, the criterion asks always 
whether social conditions are being changed in the direction of 
placing control in the hands of the people whose interests are at 
stake. And one must be deeply suspicious of dictatorship even 
when it claims the intention of meeting this condition, as certain 
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people’s bitter experience within this century has shown. As for 
Leen’s statement, since it does not suggest any definition of this 
sort of “man’s social good,” it seems quite probable that its 
author is advocating the cause of a permanent beneficent dictator- 
ship which would amount to a denial of the democratic ideal. 

“We must,” wrote Robert Ulich, “give up the notion, which in 
its essence is a hangover from old absolutism and patriarchalism, 
that there can be a socially effective policy which thinks and plans 
merely for the masses. Rather the masses must make their own 
effort. Understood in this sense, the effect of all future social 
policy will depend upon the degree to which the people in each 
nation, and eventually in all nations, will take up their own social 
and cultural education as one of their noblest duties.”1° And we 
may translate this to say that the people must consciously provide 
for themselves a discipline for participation in democratic plan- 
ning and policy-making, 

We may assume that a nation’s institutions condition the role 
of the individual, but, because we are not in agreement upon the 
role of the individual or the nature of the human growth and 
development which that role should promote, we cannot agree 
upon the essential character of these institutions. In other words, 
we are confused and in conflict over the way of life that realizes 
individualism as the democratic ideal. 

There is a curious conflict in the thinking that would have 
government provide the road to freedom, as we expect a demo- 
cratic government to do, and yet define government as autocratic 
control. This denial of the ideal of a continuous growth of freedom 
is what the balancing of control against freedom amounts to. If, 
on the other hand, control were deliberately employed to further 
freedom through providing the conditions necessary for increasing 
the participation of all affected, government would become an 
instrument of “co-operative” individualism and of freedom, de- 
fined as full and uncoerced participation. 

On the “co-operative” hypothesis, the offices and officers of 
government do not institute control but are instruments of control 
available for continuous use by the people in providing the con- 
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ditions necessary to the co-operative forming and executing of 
plans and policies. Governing legislation follows this principle, 
and the laws take on the character of arrangements to facilitate 
increased participation as against directives which restrain and 
restrict. Laws operate to facilitate activity based on common 
purposes. To do this they emphasize organization and procedures 
which give fullest expression to the varied interests in the situa- 
tions which require control. 

Laws, in the principal contrasting conception, are restrictive 
in function. They are essentially limitations and restraints; free- 
dom, it is assumed, is reduced as new laws are made. As popula- 
tion increases and urbanization and industrialization advance, 
restraints become more and more necessary and enforcement 
machinery more extensive. This being the situation we are actually 
in, the amount of freedom enjoyed by people should be expected 
gradually to decrease and the ideal of freedom, as such, thus 
prove in the long run to be futile. In fact, many who accept the 
“restraint” theory of control, as opposed to the “facilitation” 
theory, come to expect precisely this. 

There is a variation of this conception, a sort of anarchistic 
outlook, which, while holding laws to function primarily as re- 
straints, assumes that, if people could acquire enough spirituality 
—become good enough—laws might be largely dispensed with 
and freedom thus increased. “The outer regulations of law will 
diminish according to the increase of self-regulation by the inner 
spirit.”1 Our concern here is only with the conception which ap- 
pears to ignore what we have stressed as the essential function of 
law in a democracy, namely, the facilitation of activity. The con- 
ception we have emphasized would make law something to be 
transformed and progressively built up as an instrumentality for 
increased constructive service rather than something to be reduced 
in amount. The positive function would be looked to as the prime 
criterion for judging law just as co-operation would come to be 
the criterion for justifying an instance of competition. 

In the “facilitation” theory of government there is the posi- 
tive belief that freedom can grow indefinitely. The conception 
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includes Miss Follett’s idea, referred to earlier,!? that a large 
degree of freedom is to be achieved only in a complex society. 
If the spirit and ideal of government demand conditions con- 
ducive to the fullest participation of everyone in setting up 
decisions and policies to meet the situations which confront them, 
then increased complexity will mean not regimentation but the 
development of procedural methods which increase opportunity 
for freedom and thus opportunity for the growth of individuality. 

Recognition of the principle we have discussed has grown 
markedly during the last few decades. The great depression of 
the Thirties stimulated thought regarding the function of govern- 
ment as it probably had not been stimulated since the founding 
of the nation. An experimental attitude arose out of the extreme 
necessities of the situation. Numerous measures were enacted 
which emphasized co-operation. They were designed to release 
the energies of the people and relieve the stresses of the time. A 
number of these are now generally accepted in principle. Some of 
these depression measures served briefly because they carried 
features which included arbitrary administration contrary to the 
essential character of the ideal of individualism, or which were 
contrary to the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the Constitution 
at that time. Some of these latter acts clearly exemplified in cer- 
tain of their features the emphasis upon facilitation of self- 
government. For example, the famous (or infamous) NRA (Na- 
tional Recovery Act) brought management, workers, and con- 
sumers together to formulate codes co-operatively upon which 
the enterprises could proceed. Although the NRA was frequently 
executed in such a way as to give play to monopolistic practices 
of various sorts, and to introduce an enormous amount of regula- 
tion which certainly did not exemplify the principle under con- 
sideration, still this act was a marked attempt to serve the joint 
or common interests of all concerned, and, when effectively ad- 
ministered, brought the varied economic interests of people into 
a co-operative relationship, and so illustrated the principle of 
facilitation. Likewise certain features of the AAA (Agriculture 
Adjustment Act) brought together farmers, who, as a class, had 
been notoriously unco-operative, to plan jointly in their common 

12 See above, p. 58. 
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interest. Another prominent instance of use of the principle is 
the setting up within the various industrial organizations of some 
five thousand boards composed of management officials and 
workers (Labor-Management Committees) to advance produc- 
tion during World War II. The value of this practice, then so 
effective as a co-operative device, has not been entirely forgotten 
by management and labor since the war, and it promises much as 
a means to the development in the future of participation and 
personal responsibility within an industry. 

According to the co-operation or facilitation theory of the 
function of government, we elect our officers and establish our 
bureaus to perform for us those services which will facilitate our 
own free and equal opportunity to participate and to develop our 
powers to participate in the governing process. Whatever the 
many specific functions of organization and administration in a 
democratic society, each, in so far as it is a democratic function, 
will be conducive to these ends. It was the disciplinary function 
of a democracy as regards participation in government of which 
Walt Whitman spoke when he said the mission of government 
is “to train communities through all their grades, beginning 
with individuals and ending there again, to rule themselves.”1* 

The dynamic of the older individualism, no less than that of 
the newer, is the belief that each individual must make his own 
decisions more and more, not less and less. This idea is at the 
heart of the cluster of ideas that Americans have traditionally 
clung to in the name of freedom. But government, to whatever 
extent it has been conceived in the traditional way, has found it 
necessary to provide increasing restrictive regulation and policing 
to maintain social order. As this conception of control in society 
has continued down to the present era, an era in which people 
are increasingly interdependent and in which, therefore, the 
things an individual does have always wider and wider social 
significance (consequences), it is not strange that restrictive 
laws and police agencies should have grown at an accelerating 
rate. It is not strange that regulations and restraints, even those 
affecting certain “rights” which have heretofore come to be 
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assumed to be safe from invasion, such, namely, as our political, 
economic, and religious beliefs, and those of speech and of due 
process of law, should have grown in number and complexity. 

Suggestions for the solution of this problem take two prin- 
cipal forms. One of these would take us in the direction of the 
development of an emphatic discipline (education) of individuals 
in and for the “due processes” of democratic participation in the 
co-operative making and administering of policies and programs, 
from life in the family to the interrelations of nations. The other 
would have us attempt to return to an older “public philosophy” 
allowing for less voice to the people in the affairs of social con- 
trol. These proposals of policy, as they affect the question of the 
function of government, constitute a prime philosophical issue 
today. 

It is fair to say that what has been emphasized in this section 
would be taken by some who are high in intellectual circles in 
America to be a recurrence of the Jacobinism of the French 
Revolution. They would argue that the disorder and instability so 
characteristic of the Western democracies today is the direct 
consequence of a developing reliance upon “mass opinion” which, 
in turn, is due to just such a conception of the function of govern- 
ment as has been emphasized here. 

Walter Lippmann, in The Public Philosophy, wrote: “They 
[the ‘terms of discourse’ in which people consider public policies] 
are now set .. . against the rightness of the principle of the con- 
stitutional state; they are set in favor of the Jacobin conception 
of the emancipated and soverign people.”'* Mr. Lippmann ap- 
proached what he described as the threat of “mass” rule in the 
democracies with the proposal that we renew the code of the 
founders of democracy which once ordered and stabilized West- 
ern civilization, a code which recognized the roots of morality 
in “natural law.” This renewal, in the view of Lippmann, would 
mean a return of government to the hands of men who were not 
afraid of ideas and whose rule would proceed independently of 
“mass opinion” and purely in the “public interest,” knowledge 
of which only such an elite could achieve. 


14 Walter Lippmann, The Public Philosophy (Boston, Little, Brown 
and Company and The Atlantic Press, 1955), p. 179. By permission. 
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Lippmann’s organizing idea in his consideration of demo- 
cratic government concerns the executive branch almost exclu- 
sively. He sees integrity and strength of government as dependent 
upon an insulation of the executive from the legislative, which 
is quite obviously in conflict with the facilitation of the function 
of government. The end sought by Lippmann is a reduction of the 
participation of the people in government. He asserted that “the 
people have acquired power which they are incapable of exer- 
cising, and the governments they elect have lost powers which 
they must recover if they are to govern.”!° He went on to declare 
that the true boundaries of the people’s power should be deter- 
mined, and the constitutional order which broke down with the 
rise of mass domination should be restored. 

Consider the opinion of another philosopher who, no less 
than Lippmann, is entitled to describe himself as a “liberal demo- 
crat.” Ralph Barton Perry wrote: “To be a democracy, and we 
may as well be honest about it, implies a continuous redistribu- 
tion of power and privilege in the direction of a greater participa- 
tion by the masses of the people. It also implies that the people, 
enjoying a greater power and privilege, shall cease to be 
masses.”!6 Nor does the history of America to which Lippmann 
looks appear unequivocally to support his contention. James 
Truslow Adams, for example, concluded that democracy con- 
ceived as participation of the ordinary man in public affairs was 
demonstrated to provide the best government experienced in the 
history of the New England States. Adams wrote: “As to en- 
trusting the power of government solely to a class composed of 
presumably the most intelligent members of the community, the 
history of New England shows us again and again, as a matter 
of practical statecraft, how the ‘wise, the rich, and the good’ 
have shown less collective wisdom than the members of the 
despised lower orders, as well as a more bitter class spirit, a 
narrower intellectual outlook, and a less broadly human attitude 
toward life.”17 


15 Tbid., p. 14. By permission. 

16 Ralph Barton Perry, “The Meaning of Morale,” The Educational 
Record, Vol. 22 (July, 1941), pp. 446-460. 

17James Truslow Adams, New England in the Republic (Boston, 
Little, Brown and Company, 1926), p. 301. By permission. 
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Contrary to Lippmann’s view, it appears that the real prob- 
lem arises when we ask, not whether we shall encourage 
Jacobinism, but how we can achieve more democracy. Nobody 
giving thought to the question wants the madness of Jacobinism 
which has of late developed so greatly in the democracies. But, 
on the other hand, there is no doubt that the continued realiza- 
tion of the democratic ideal of individualism is to mean growth 
of the sovereignty of the people. There are, however, two ques- 
tions that are real and most crucial in this matter. These are: 
(1) whether an acceptable rationale of democracy can be for- 
mulated, and (2) whether the common man is capable of a 
discipline in and for what may be called the “due processes” of 
democratic participation. The answers to these questions rest 
upon certain beliefs about man and the way life is to become 
better for him. These latter matters are important parts of the 
agenda of this brief and introductory inquiry and must sooner or 
later be examined. 

Postponing these factual and ethical considerations a bit 
longer, however, we may note here that what has been empha- 
sized in the preceding pages must assume conceptions of author- 
ity and of leadership in a democracy, if any at all, which are not 
the conventional ones. Let us consider next the first of these con- 
cepts. We shall ask where, if anywhere, authority is lodged when 
the development of participation by those affected is sought in 
the making of decisions and policies, and when each interest is 
made to take account of all the others. Does not authority, under 
such conditions, disappear entirely? What conception of authority 
under such a policy could possibly be capable of providing for the 
social stability and order necessary to the “flowering” of the selves 
of individuals? 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Does it make a significant difference whether we think of demo- 
cratic government as “by consent of the governed” or as “of the 
people, by the people, for the people?” Which do you prefer, if you 
have a preference? Why? 
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2. What is your position on the question of the relation between social 
control and freedom in a democracy? Are they opposed to each other 
in the sense that the more we have of one the less we must have of 
the other? Are they necessary to each other? If so, how? 

3. Do you believe social planning is consistent with the American 
ideal of individualism? What are your reasons for your conclusion? 

4. Does the well-being of a democratic people depend primarily on 
the prudence and integrity of those whom they elect to office, or 
on the form of the constitution under which they live? 
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AUTHORITARIANISM VERSUS DEMOCRATIC AUTHORITY 


Karl Mannheim noted a condition which presents a very 
basic problem for the democracies. In these societies stability is 
disturbed by the rise of numerous authorities, religious and 
political, which, competing with each other, have been weakening 
the influence of each upon the minds of the people.t This seems 
fairly to describe the situation in our own country. To this 
statement it may be added that the social instability which has 


1 Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time (New York, Oxford Univer- 
ity Press, 1944), p. 2L 
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resulted has in some degree destroyed the peace of mind of the 
individual and the integrity and strength of the nation. To the 
American student sensitive to this situation, it appears that one 
of the crucial issues confronting him, as he tries to clarify his 
conception of democracy, concerns an appropriate idea of author- 
ity. What conception of authority, he asks, goes properly with 
the ideal of democratic individualism? 

The historic conception of authority equates it with personal 
power of ascendance over others. A modern democratic revision 
takes this “power” to be a right that is established within a social 
order and transforms this “ascendance” into control that is based 
upon an uncoerced consensus of the people affected. The power 
remains, but, in a democratic society, it is accepted as flowing 
from the organized common beliefs and purposes of the people. 
This much regarding authority in a democracy appears to be 
commonly agreed upon in the democratic nations. If we except 
those few who doubt the need in an ideal democracy of any 
social authority at all, the issue regarding democratic authority 
arises from men’s conflicting ideas of the way people interested 
in democratic individualism come to agreement upon their beliefs 
and purposes. And the question into which the issue resolves 
itself is: Where shall the members of a democratic society look 
for the beliefs and purposes by which to manage their affairs? 

We need not consider here in any detail the radical authori- 
tarian viewpoints held by small minorities in the United States 
and by somewhat larger minorities in certain other democracies. 
The communists and the fascists look for authority to relatively 
small oligarchies or to single individuals for what they shall think 
and do. Such popular loyalty to these authorities as is necessary 
is the product of a discipline by indoctrination in certain dogmas, 
propaganda which disposes the people toward certain attitudes, 
and by physical coercion. The social orders which correspond to 
these outlooks, such as the orders of the communist self-styled 
“people's governments,” as we know, are not guided in the organ- 
ization and administration of their affairs by the social ideal of 
individualism. They are not attempting to satisfy this prime 
criterion of “western” democracy. 
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The Belief That Some Authoritarianism 
Is Necessary to Democracy 


We are, however, concerned with certain outlooks upon so- 
ciety which hold that a degree of authoritarianism is essential to 
a democracy, outlooks which, nevertheless, come within the gen- 
eral democratic outlook because they express a devotion to the 
social ideal of individualism. As examples, we may note the views 
on authority in a democracy, respectively, of Jacques Maritain 
and Walter Lippmann. The former represents a sectarian, the 
latter, a secular outlook on life. We may note Maritain’s belief 
that “the word democracy itself has become so equivocal that it 
would be perhaps desirable . . . to find a new word to designate 
. .. the true city of human rights.”? He wrote further that “the 
false political emancipation (the false city of human rights) has 
as its principle the ‘anthropocentric’ conception that Rousseau 
and Kant made out of the autonomy of the person. According to 
them man is free only if he obeys himself alone, and man is con- 
stituted by right of nature in such a state of freedom.” Maritain 
called this “the divinization of the individual” and saw it leading 
to chaos and eventually a dictatorship. His “true city of human 
rights,” on the contrary, “is equally suitable to the regimen 
mixtum—at once monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic— 
which was the best regime in the mind of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
as well as to a strictly democratic political regime.” 

In concluding the article from which the above is quoted, 
Maritain made the following statement: “The false deification 
of man results . . . in the confusion of the temporal and the 
spiritual, a perverse adoration of the social, and temporal rela- 
tivities erected into an absolute; conversely, the true deification 
of man, because it is accomplished by the grace of the incarnation 
and draws to itself all that is human, . . . demands of divine 
things that they descend into the most profound depths of the 
human, and insists that the political and social order, while re- 
maining essentially distinct from the spiritual, be pervaded and 


2 Jacques Maritain, contributor, Freedom: Its Meaning, R. N. Anshen, 
ed. (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940), p. 640. By per- 
mission. 

3 Ibid., pp. 640-641. By permission. 
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intrinsically superelevated by the current which flows into souls 
from the Absolute.”* 

In Maritain’s outlook democratic authority is “theocentric,” 
for man is “made for God and for eternal life, and owes what he 
is to suprasocial values.”® 

Note next Walter Lippmann’s viewpoint on authority in a 
democracy. The theme of Lippmann’s position as expressed in the 
book mentioned earlier is that we need in America to return to 
the public philosophy of the men who founded the republic. 
This philosophy he took to be represented by those who, like the 
British Edmund Burke, place their dependence upon government 
by the elite of the nation. Lippmann considered at some length 
the meaning of “the people.”® His expressed attitude would 
doubtless have been, though not the same, at least similar as re- 
gards distrust of the people to that of Alexander Hamilton in the 
mid-eighteenth century when the latter said, during the debates 
on the adoption of the Constitution of the United States: “All 
communities divide themselves in the few and the many. The first 
are the rich and well born; the others are the mass of the people. 
. .. The people are turbulent and changing; they seldom judge 
or determine right. Give therefore to the first class a distinct per- 
manent share in the government.” Instead of naming the rich and 
well born, Lippmann would have asked for an arrangement 
giving more power to the intellectually superior. 

Lippmann expressed sensitiveness to a deterioration of social 
stability that he believed to be taking place in the democracies. 
He explained this deterioration in terms of a shift of authority in 
government. Beginning during the First World War, democratic 
governments have more and more depended upon the opinion 
of the “masses.” The deterioration of democracy he thus ascribed 
to the development of Jacobinism, referring to a movement for 
popular sovereignty which achieved a position of dominance in 
France in the period of the French Revolution and spread to 


* Ibid., p. 649. By permission. 

5 Ibid., p. 642. 

® Walter Lippmann, The Public Philosophy (Boston, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1955), Ch. III. 

7 Alexander Hamilton, in Jonathan Elliott, The Debates in Several 
State Conventions on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution, 5 vols. 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1936-1945), Vol. I, pp. 466. 
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America and other western nations. Because of its demands for 
liberty and equality which were then considered to be quite 
radical, it was looked upon with disfavor by most American 
leaders, including Washington. 

Lippmann’s conception of authority in a democracy lodges 
it in the thinking (reason) of which only an elite minority is 
capable. He presumably took this position in the interest of every 
American individual, believing that only the reasoning of the most 
intelligent people can be depended upon to discover the “public 
interest.” It is therefore true of Lippmann’s position, as of Mari- 
tain’s, that it rejects the assumption that democratic authority can 
safely be allowed to proceed from the judgment, the thinking, 
of common men. In the one case, however, the rejection is based 
upon secular reasons; in the other, upon theological reasons. 
Because the rejection of popular sovereignty is differently based 
by Maritain and Lippmann, respectively, they find quite different 
solutions to the social problems with which they deal. 


The Source of Democratic Authority 


What alternative to these avowedly democratic views shall 
we consider? There is, of course, the laissez-faire individualistic 
view which comes close to being that aspect of the American 
outlook which both Maritain and Lippmann deprecate most. 
This, however, obviously does not go consistently with the out- 
look upon democracy which has been emphasized in the preced- 
ing discussions. The conception which offers most promise is 
that which lodges authority in the co-operative judgment of the 
citizenry. It is a conception that is based upon a faith in the 
potential intelligence of men which is lacking in the views that 
have been noted. And perhaps it should be stated here that the 
view to be presented deplores the irrationalism of Jacobinism 
and the “deification” of the individual no less than does either 
Maritain or Lippmann. 

The alternative finds it necessary neither to depend upon the 
teachings of a theological creed nor to reduce the amount of 
participation of the “common” people in their government. It 
does recognize, with Maritain, the need for disciplining the char- 
acter of the individual and, with Lippmann, the need for more 
reason in government. But the practical problem, concisely 
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stated, is how to discipline the American people in the processes 
of judgment that are required for their own full and effective 
participation in the development and maintenance of authority. 

This view, which we may call “contemporary,” both to dis- 
tinguish it from the others and to relate it to the conceptions set 
forth in the preceding pages, locates the source of democratic 
authority in co-operative inquiry. It assumes that the participa- 
tion and co-operation of all is essential to social stability and 
progress, that only co-operative inquiry reveals from situation 
to situation what reconstruction of institutions, social arrange- 
ments, and practices is required. The view might be said to posit 
a stable dynamism, insofar as it assumes that in each situation 
stability requires that the interests of all involved be respected 
and brought into consideration in policy-making and planning. 
Authority thus becomes such as to accept change instead of stand- 
ing against it. Social stability is recognized to require the recon- 
struction of policies and plans from situation to situation. A. G. 
Ramsperger, philosopher of science, expressed this view when he 
declared that instead of returning to “eternal principles of good 
and right” we need to make our habits and institutions “further the 
satisfaction of all the interests which life is able to develop.”® 
This statement makes “reasoning” the principle of social control, 
if reasoning be conceived as the philosopher George Santayana 
once defined it, namely, as the process of harmonizing values. 
At the same time the statement makes the continuous and creative 
participation in situations by all involved the criterion of demo- 
cratic authority. 

This is clearly the assertion of a need for a relatively new 
source of direction as to what to think and do in our times. There 
is no denial of need for authority; there is only a proposal that 
we rely on co-operative inquiry as the source of ideas for the 
changes we need to make in the interest of order and stability. 

Individuals with points of view as different from each other 
as those of Maritain, Lippmann, and Kenneth D. Benne’® recognize 


’ A. G. Ramsperger, Philosophies of Science (New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1942), pp. 278-279. 

°See Kenneth D. Benne, A Conception of Authority (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943), 
pp: 27-28. 
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that authority in a democracy is such that it is not antagonistic 
to freedom, but, on the contrary, united organically with freedom 
and individuality. As Robert M. Maclver said, “Democracy in 
being is the reconciliation of authority and freedom.”?° The prob- 
lem arises because contrasting views, such as we have noted, 
understand this reconciliation in different ways. They differ per- 
haps primarily because they hold contrasting concepts, on the 
one hand, of freedom, and on the other hand, of the nature of 
man. We have considered various concepts of man’s freedom in 
a democracy; we shall consider certain of our crucial beliefs 
about his nature in Chapter 3. The argument here will proceed 
along the line of social theory. 

John Dewey, who was a leader in the development of the 
“contemporary” point of view, found democratic authority lodged 
in the organized collective intelligence of the individuals involved 
in any situation. He illustrated his position by pointing out how 
the organized intelligence of modern scientific thought has be- 
come authoritative in those areas where science has been em- 
ployed. He advocated “intelligence, operating by the methods 
that constitute science,” as the source of authority and our final 
dependence in all areas.' The method of intelligence is far from 
having won the full right to control our beliefs and actions, but it 
has made great progress in that direction—witness the movement 
from nonscientific authority to scientific authority in the under- 
standing and treatment of disease, first in the physical, then, 
finally, the realm of mental health. 

Consider in a bit more detail how authority in a democracy 
is to be distinguished from authority in nondemocratic societies. 
In the latter societies, as Boyd H. Bode pointed out, problems can 
be dealt with by a method not open to the people of a democratic 
society. “This method,” he wrote, “consists in setting up an 
authority which is supposed to be in possession of ‘the truth’ and 
so can decide all controversial matters pertaining to general 


10 “Authority and Freedom in the Modern World,” in Man’s Right to 
Knowledge, First Series (New York, Columbia University Press, 1954), p. 
60. 

™ John Dewey, “Authority and Social Change,” in Harvard Tercentenary 
Publications, Authority and the Individual (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1937), pp. 184-185. 
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policy .. .” “The truth” may be derived from revelation, as in the 
case of religious authoritarianism; it may be held to be a cosmic 
law, as in the case of the class-struggle theory of communism; 
or it may have its source in mystical insight “which is content 
to say with Hitler: ‘I think with my blood.’” Each of these meth- 
ods of acquiring “the truth” is a short-cut method which by-passes 
inquiry into actualities in the modern spirit and method of 
science.!” 

Bode indicated the alternative which satisfies the criterion 
of this latter spirit and method and, in doing so, indicated also 
its unity with morality. “It is embodied in the New England 
town meeting,” he wrote, and he continued by pointing out that 
it was represented in collective bargaining, in the settlement of 
neighborhood rows, in the co-operative family life. Thus for 
Bode, morality in a democracy became identified with the active 
desire to promote the continuous extension of common interests 
and common purposes among men."* 

The justification of a decision or policy is to be sought in its 
consequences in experience, and these are discovered through 
organized collective inquiry after the manner and in the spirit of 
our modern sicentific way of acquiring truth. Thus is authority 
lodged in organized intelligence which is both the process and 
the product of co-operative inquiry. 


The Principle of Due Process 


Recall in this connection how, in the administration of jus- 
tice, a democratic people insists upon what has become known 
as “due process” of law. Due process, as a way of achieving jus- 
tice, is an intermediate process that is interposed between the 
impulses of people and what is eventually done. It is the method 
by which they control their behavior. This employment of an 
intervening legal process reshapes the character of the social 
judgment of those involved, substituting for a justice that is im- 
mature and crude a justice that is more mature and humane. 

This limited due process illustrates the principle by which 


12 Boyd H. Bode, “Religion in the Public Schools,” School and Society, 
Vol. 67 (March 27, 1948), pp. 225-229. 
18 Tbid. 
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democratic people undertake to control all their active relations 
among themselves. They seek to lodge authority in collective 
intelligence. They channel their immediate impulses into inquiry 
which surveys the disturbed situation, reviews, reconstructs, and 
refines the purposes which they have heretofore acted upon, and 
determines the policy or line of action to be followed. So it is 
in a family in which decisions are based on co-operative inquiry. 
So it is with an industry, or in any other institution when it is 
democratic. 

The analogy with science that was suggested above is per- 
haps closer than a mere analogy. Modern science is the name of 
both a body of knowledge and of a way of reconstructing old 
beliefs into reliable new knowledge. Scientific knowledge is so 
effective because science has developed and continues to develop 
its “due process,” experimental method, which scientists require 
each researcher to use as a guarantee of the reliability of (his re- 
sponsibility for) the conclusions he arrives at. The relations that 
are frequently observed to be arbitrary and coercive in men’s 
political, economic, and other associations, however, have little 
opportunity to occur in the association of men as scientists, al- 
though such arbitrary relations are not uncommon in the early 
stages of a science, as witness the treatment of Pasteur by his 
fellows. 

The development of democratic authority means the exten- 
sion of the idea of due process. When due process is consciously 
and generally applied to the formation of beliefs and policies in 
whatever field of action men must govern themselves, intermediate 
action and specialized procedures, organization and systems of 
representation, will be recognized to be essential to individual 
development and happiness, which is to say, to men’s freedom. 
These intermediate instrumentalities make it possible for men to 
control and direct their impulses in the interest of conserving, 
creating, and refining the values they live by. 

The “purer” democracy becomes, the more it must exhibit 
complex due processes. Democracy must develop this way be- 
cause, paradoxically, its prime concern is precisely the release and 
development of men’s impulses. Naive indeed has been the idea 
that the more perfect the democracy, the less the dependence upon 
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such intermediate procedures, upon, that is, the organization and 
operation of due processes. 

The people of a democracy co-operatively create and, as they 
learn from inquiry, recreate the sources of their authority in the 
form of such processes. Upon these methods and procedures they 
depend for the determination of policies and programs of action. 
To these they turn for what they shall think and do in problematic 
situations. To these they “delegate” authority. 

The conflict of thought regarding the source and nature of 
the authority that is essential to democracy is probably the most 
difficult to resolve of all those that trouble people who aspire to 
be democratic. Sometimes the issue appears to be, as we have 
noted, whether we need any authority at all. However, it turns 
out upon study that the critical issue is whether we shall rely on 
organized co-operative intelligence, or, instead, turn to arbitrary 
sources for what we should think and do. 

We have briefly outlined the issue as it arises in the making 
of social decisions and policies in a democratic society. Later, 
when we are considering the question of morality in personal 
conduct, we shall examine again contrasting views of authority 
as they refer particularly to the criterion by which a practical 
(moral) judgment is to be criticized. The resolution of these 
further issues is essential to any justifiable conclusion regarding 
the role of free man in a free society. 

There is another approach to a clarification of the confusion 
in the American mind regarding the role of the individual which 
should effectively complement the survey we have just made of 
ideas about authority. This approach is to consider the origin and 
function of leadership in a democracy. The next section is devoted 
to issues which arise when we ask what is distinctive about demo- 
cratic leadership. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. One and the same man may be a respected authority in some field 
of scientific endeavor and yet be a tyrannical authoritarian over his 
wife and children at home. What essential difference exists be- 
tween the methods by which a man achieves the status of authority, 
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and the methods by which he achieves the status of being an author- 
itarian? 

2. Are authority and authoritarianism the same thing? If we deny 
authoritarianism a place in human association, does it follow that 
we must also deny a place to authority? 

3. Can objective situations speak with “authority”? That is, is it pos- 
sible for human beings, using the method of “organized intelligence” 
to determine the action that the objective situation calls for? How 
does this differ from the method of authoritarianism? 

4, Are freedom and authority contradictory or mutually supporting 
principlesP Identify and compare the rationales that make each 
conclusion a possibility. 

5. Suppose a child busy in a classroom were asked, “Why are you 
doing what you are doing?” What are the possible answers he 
might give? What would each answer imply as to the kind of 
authority operating in the situation? 
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THE EXECUTIVE FUNCTION 


Concurrently with the growth of democracy, there have been 
developing conceptions of the leader and of leadership that are 
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congenial to the ideals of freedom and equality. Leadership, 
more and more, is conceived to conform to the requirements of 
co-operative individualism and is coming to be judged in terms of 
the liberation of initiative and originality of thought and action 
which it effects in all involved. The leader, therefore, is beginning 
to have an origin, a function, and a status which differ radically 
from those which were his before democracy had developed 
appreciably and are still his wherever social relations are author- 
itarian. 

The viewpoints and the aspirations of men to leadership of 
the old kind, however, are still with us in America to an extent 
that makes our situation far more critical in the present threaten- 
ing circumstances than it would be otherwise. It is the persistence 
of the older ideas and aspirations in our times, when new con- 
ceptions of co-operation and of an appropriate leadership are 
emerging, that gives rise to the issue which we single out for 
consideration as the last of the prima facie conflicts in social 
theory to be examined. | 

Take first the older notions. There is the outlook, perhaps the 
most common among us of all, which as R. A. Cram expressed it, 
looks to the masterman for leadership and which, Cram thought, 
would always be the outlook of “the great mass of men.”? Many 
in America have expressed a similar “great-man” theory of leader- 
ship. “The democratic theory,” wrote R. Borsodi, “will always fail 
to produce a really desirable society because it ignores the patent 
fact that some men are superior and others inferior.”? For Borsodi 
the democratic ideal which we have described was unrealistic, 
because, as he saw it, it does not face the facts of human nature. 

A variation of the “great-man” theory of leadership grew up 
as a by-product of the interest in measuring intelligence and of a 
consequent low estimate of the intelligence of the average man. 
It is the belief, from this viewpoint, that most people are not able, 
by original endowment, to learn to think well enough to partici- 
pate in group thinking on their own problems. A “specialized 


1R. A. Cram, The Nemesis of Mediocrity (Francestown, N. B., Mar- 
shall Jones Company, 1917), p. 6. 

2 Ralph Borsodi, This Ugly Civilization (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1933), p. 215. 
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sub-group” is needed to function as cerebral cortex for the other 
groups. There must be a graduated hierarchy of intelligence and 
enlightenment. Experts will lead the formation. Below these will 
come, on their respective levels, other intellectuals, most college 
graduates, and high school graduates. Remaining will be the other 
half of the population, “the duller masses.” The problem of leader- 
ship, from this viewpoint, is basically a problem of followership, 
and the solution for this problem is the organization of “the 
masses” around the leadership of the elite by means of “memoriter 
drill on the epitomized philosophies of the leaders.”* There are 
some who, while accepting the “great-man” theory of the source 
of leadership, have been somewhat less uncompromising in their 
depreciation of the ordinary man. “To attain any definite goal,” 
wrote Albert Einstein, “it is imperative that one person should 
do the thinking and the commanding,” but he added to this his 
belief that all, however, should have a voice in choosing their 
leader.* Still others, however, have been sensitive to the effects 
of allotting power to one man or a few men. Believing Lord 
Acton’s famous axiom, “All power corrupts,” or, at least, that power 
has a tendency to produce harmful exploitation of others, they 
have spent considerable energy in exhorting leaders to avoid this 
latter evil. On the positive side, they have urged leaders to believe 
in others as far as possible and not to expect co-operation unless 
they themselves give freely of their confidence. This view wishes 
to insure against inhumane leadership. Nevertheless, its propo- 
nents are unable to use the word co-operation in any sense other 
than that of doing the bidding of others. They cannot hope for co- 
operation in the full democratic sense of full and free participation 
of all in the determination of the purposes to which they shall 
devote their energies.® 

We have not gotten far from this dominance conception of 
leadership. we frequently hear that “a leader inspires men with 
a feeling of obligation to follow him.” Dominance in this case is 


3 Ross L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1928), pp. 398-399. 

4 Albert Einstein, contributor, Living Philosophies (New York, Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 1931), p. 5. 

5 See Arthur T. Hadley, The Moral Basis of Democracy (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1919), pp. 25-26. 
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not of the usual coercive type, but it is nevertheless dominance of 
a kind. From this point of view, Lord Josiah Stamp, British econo- 
mist, in an address on democracy before an American audience 
a few years ago, could say, “Leadership is taking free men where 
you want them to go, or making them want to want to go.”® Most 

“liberal” minded people in America probably hold a view similar 
to this. Doubtless, not many have gotten beyond the idea of leader- 
ship as ascendancy over others, in some form or other. 

If we now turn to look for concepts of leader and leadership 
that are consistent with the ideal of “co-operative individualism,” 
that is, with the purpose of promoting democratic co-operation 
in contrast with what we may call the co-operation of followers, 
we are not disappointed. A change is taking place in people’s 
attitudes toward human relations. An increasing amount of at- 
tention to social psychology and to the nature of man is affecting 
outlook, and this changed attitude is developing a distinctive 
concept of leadership for democracy. The outlook from the point 
of view of co-operative individualism does not dispense with the 
leader, but the developing new concept is quite different from 
that in the “dominance” theory. 

The democratic leader, as seen by William H. Kilpatrick, who 
made a penetrating analysis of the democratic social process as it 
involves leadership, is one who is temporarily contributing an act 
or an idea to the advancement of a common purpose, either by 
way of helping others to sense a common need, set up a common 
purpose, or otherwise advance a common undertaking. Thus, for 
Kilpatrick, an instance of democratic leadership is always in the 
form of a contribution to the common life. Such instances in the 
rise of a group project and its development to its conclusion are 
many. Leadership is therefore multiple. Each instance is one of 
three types: interest which begets interest in a cause; statesman- 
ship which contributes to effective organization and administra- 
tion; and experience which contributes specialized and expert 
knowledge and skills to the enterprise. Under leadership of these 
kinds all involved can be interested and critical. These various 


$ Josiah Stamp, contributor, Education for Democracy (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univerity, 1939), p. 
53. 
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types of leadership can only develop freely out of the conditions 
peculiar to the situation that is being dealt with. Leadership, 
therefore, is always “essentially a group achievement” within a 
particular situation.’ 

This view suggests the need to judge democratic leadership 
in terms of the effectiveness of the act or idea that is contributed 
to the common interest, rather than in terms of personal qualities, 
extrinsic to the project, which tend to give an individual ascen- 
dancy over others. Because of the number and variety of acts and 
ideas required to originate, organize, and carry through a com- 
plex social enterprise, a wide distribution of actual instances of 
leadership is to be expected. There will be, in fact, as many 
instances of leadership in a project as there are constructive con- 
tributions to its advancement—to the emergence of the project 
in the first place, then to its implementation, in terms of aims and 
means, and, finally, to its criticism in the light of the consequences 
which accompany it. 

Louis Raths, discussing leadership in a democratic situation, 
stressed the idea of its group character. By means of a school 
learning situation, he illustrated the idea that leadership in a 
democratic frame of reference is a group activity which is reflected 
in the ways individuals interact in a group situation. Ideas and 
acts, he argued, must find acceptance by the group in a process of 
group consideration of these in which all participate. What is re- 
quired is that the policies and plans which emerge belong to all 
and are carried out responsibly by all. Raths was concerned pri- 
marily with the educational consequences of such “group leader- 
ship.” He pointed out that it is only through such leadership, 
which requires full participation, that we can expect significant 
changes to occur in people. Participation in leadership was for 
him the individual’s means of growth.® 

By way of further illustration, consider the function of leader- 
ship which we assign to the chairman of a planning or policy- 
making group. In the degree that the members of the group lack 
discipline in the democratic group process, the chairman will 


7 William H. Kilpatrick, Education and the Social Crisis (New York, 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1932), pp. 33-36. 

8 Louis Raths, “Leadership and Points of View,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, Vol. 19 (February 14, 1940), pp. 93-95. 
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function, in so far as he functions at all, as a dominating per- 
sonality. He will impose his ideas upon the others who, on their 
side, will function as “followers.” Here the chairman is more 
than a chairman. On the other hand, if the group does its work 
democratically, the chairman will serve as an expert presiding 
officer only. His leadership will consist not in dominating the 
thinking of the group but in facilitating the release and organiza- 
tion of thought by the individual members of the group. This 
latter chairman is not thought of as “the leader.” He leads, of 
course, but his leadership is in his expertness, his specialized con- 
tribution as a presiding officer. It may be remarked that, if the 
other members of the group should display no leadership qualities, 
he would lack opportunity to exercise his own powers as a demo- 
cratic chairman. It is this fact of the specialized contribution 
which distinguishes the status of whatever officer in a democracy 
from that of the officer in an authoritarian society. 

Students of the meaning of democratic leadership appear to 
have no thought that all in a democratic situation will make similar 
or “equal” contributions. There is only the insistence that the 
democratic group process requires that the participation of all 
be consciously sought and facilitated. When we speak of leaders 
and their function, as we shall no doubt continue to do, if for no 
other reason than the presence of the less mature among the more 
mature, the less capable among the more capable,® we may con- 
ceive the leader as one of two general types. As Raup, Axtelle, 
Benne, and Smith noted in The Improvement of Practical Intel- 
ligence, there is the expert in skill or knowledge, whose special 
contribution is sought and used in the group process, and there is 
the “political” type, the individual who, from wider or special 
experience can suggest values and policies which the group can 
appreciate, accept, and follow, or which, if they cannot fully 
evaluate them, they can take on faith in the leader because of his 
superior experience in such matters. Emergencies, moreover, as 
well as immaturity, call for both political and expert leadership. 

®°The youth of democracy as a way of life, its immaturity, or what 
is the same thing, the immaturity of democratic theory, also requires a 
certain emphasis upon leadership of the personal sort. It is as Harold 
Lasswell wrote in Power and Personality (New York, W. W. Norton and 


Company, Inc., 1948), p. 146, “Democratic leadership is a key problem 
of the as yet poorly developed policy science of democracy.” 
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Leadership, however, such as this, which people follow some- 
what blindly and for relatively extrinsic reasons, Raup and his 
colleagues assert to be dependent upon its integrity for its demo- 
cratic character, namely, for its being such as always to effect a 
progressive transformation of dependence upon the leader into 
dependence upon the “interdependent intelligence and will of 
the whole group.” This they take to be the character which dis- 
tinguishes democratic leadership. Whenever leadership loses this 
character, it becomes authoritarian, which is to say, autocratic 
and exploitative.1° 

Safeguards are necessary to insure against such a deteriora- 
tion of leadership. Continual popular criticism of institutions and 
practices in the light of the effect upon the personal growth of 
all the people involved is required. Recall of one type or another 
of “status,” or official, leaders should also be possible. The group 
must always be on guard against the deterioration of the status 
type of leadership. It must see to it that its official leaders contin- 
uously stimulate understanding and critical evaluation of what is 
being done. The standard requires that all that a leader does 
must progressively transform dependence of others upon him as 
a leader into use of him as a resource. A general criterion of demo- 
cratic personal leadership, thus viewed, becomes, therefore, effec- 
tiveness in promoting the potentialities of leadership in others. 
And this idea suggests, as have those throughout Chapter 2 which 
have been consistent with the ideal of individualism, something 
we have long sensed, namely, the intimate and distinctive rela- 
tionship between democracy and education. Before we explore 
this relationship, however, we have more to inquire into concern- 
ing the foundations of democratic theory in the psychology of 
man and in the theory of the good life. In the next chapter we 
shall inquire into the nature of man’s behavior and development. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Is democratic leadership inherently less efficient than authoritarian 
leadership? 


10R. Bruce Raup, George E. Axtelle, Kenneth D. Benne, and B. Othanel 
Smith, The Improvement of Practical Intelligence (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1950), pp. 32-34. 
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2. Is all human association inherently characterized by a division of 
persons into leaders and followers, or would you say, on the con- 
trary, that leadership is capable of becoming a group function? 

3. Suppose (a) a recognized dictator working to introduce more 
democracy into his leadership, and (b) a recognized democratic 
leader working to obtain more dictatorial power over people. Is the 
direction of the development of leadership sufficient ground for 
thinking the leadership democratic or dictatorial? 

4. “The chief difference between the ‘basic’ citizen and the demo- 
cratic leader needs to be mainly a difference of skill and not of 
values.” (Lasswell) Do you agree? 

5. If a class remained well-controlled when its teacher was absent from 
the room, would this suggest to you that the teacher must be a 
tyrant, or on the contrary that he must be a genuine democrat? 
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3 
Man and Nature 


fF OUR purpose to improve the quality of human life is to be 

realistic, then we must seriously consider the limitations and 
potentialities of the human material with which we must work. 
We must inquire into the nature of human nature itself. Is man 
such that he will, other things being equal, become as readily 
participative as individualistic? Is his original equipment like that 
which some have in mind when they say, “You can’t change 
human nature”? And if we suppose man’s behavior can be partici- 
pative, do the rank and file have the capacity to participate in the 
full and effective way that the co-operative ideal of democracy 
leads us to envisage? Can the common man share in the making 
of the decisions upon which he acts? What facts about man should 
be respected in our deliberations upon social and educational 
policies and plans? 

To obtain working answers to these questions, we need to 
consider the conclusions of students who have made man the 
object of their study. What do biologists, psychologists, anthro- 
pologists think? What do they say regarding the fundamental 
characteristics of living behavior, the organism-environment re- 
lationship, man’s original nature, the nature of human intelligence? 
What has inquiry in the spirit of modern science suggested re- 
garding the origin and nature of mind, what it means to know 
something or what knowing consists in, the nature of whatever 
it is that is known, the conditions of mental health, the individual- 
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society relationship, what the social relationship between the 
young and their elders means for the personal development of 
the former? 

What we require in this phase of our quest for a consensus 
regarding the democratic way of life is a survey of modern theory 
regarding the relationship of the social environment to human 
individuality. The psychological issues to be surveyed, therefore, 
have been selected because they seem to bear upon this question. 
They seem clearly to involve the larger issue concerning the need 
to inquire into the individual’s social situation if we would under- 
stand his behavior. Brief as our introduction to the evidence 
touching these matters must be, it nevertheless strongly suggests 
the character of the social role of the individual that is necessary 
to his personal development. We shall consider the questions of 
fact which follow with a view always to the resolution of the con- 
flict between the individualisms which we have called the classi- 
cal and the contemporary. 


THE DYNAMICS OF ACTION—MECHANICAL 
OR PURPOSIVE? 


By the end of the first quarter of the twentieth century, 
psychology, the new science of human behavior and of the process 
by which an individual learns, had commonly come to accept the 
idea of a functional unit of behavior consisting of a stimulus and 
a response. This S-R theory of behavior and learning has now 
become in some degree familiar to all students of psychology and 
all teachers in the schools of America. 

In its simplest form the S-R hypothesis states that any instance 
of behavior starts from a stimulus which makes an impression 
upon a sense organ at the end of a sensory nerve. This impression 
is conducted as an impulse along the nerve to the spinal cord. 
There is leaps across a synapse between the end of the sensory 
nerve and the bushy fibrils of a motor nerve, and the later carries 


1 This theory is the product, in great part, of the work of E. L. Thorn- 
dike, whose basic study of human behavior was reported in the three- 
volume work, Educational Psychology (New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1913). 
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it on to a muscle or some other response organ which is thus 
stimulated to act in some way. 

The S-R concept is employed to explain such an occurrence 
as the following: A bright light shines before the eyes. This is the 
stimulus. The pupils of the eyes become smaller. This response 
follows the stimulus because an impulse passes along a nerve 
connection between the sense organ and the response organ. All 
behavior is thus explained in terms of connections between stimuli 
and responses. An illustration of a more complex kind is as fol- 
lows: The bank check made out except for the signature is the 
stimulus for the response of signing it. The stimulus and the re- 
sponse in this situation are both very complex, involving a great 
number of connections in the nervous system between stimuli 
and responses, but the explanation is, at base, the same as in the 
preceding case. 

The S-R hypothesis explains behavior, therefore, in terms of 
nerve paths which become established in the organism between 
specific responses in the form of glandular and muscular activity 
and specific stimuli in either the internal or the external environ- 
ment of the organism. John B. Watson, known as an “extreme 
behaviorist,” once spoke of the goal of psychological study as “the 
ascertaining of such data and laws that, given the stimulus, 
psychology can predict what the response will be; or, on the other 
hand, given the response, it can specify the nature of the effec- 
tive stimulus.”? 

S-R theory of human behavior has retained this objective for 
psychological inquiry down to the present, though it is usually 
stated as predicting the R when the S is given, as in the S-R theory 
of the late Clark L. Hull’ and others. It has retained the concep- 
tion that the R (response) follows in time the S (stimulus com- 
plex) and is evoked by the latter’s impingement upon the sensory 
organs of the organism. It is much broader and more comprehen- 

2John B. Watson, Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1924), p. 10. 

’The following are the principal books by Hull: Principles of Be- 
havior (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1943); Essentials of 


Behavior (New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1951); and A Be- 
havior System (New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1952). 
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sive than formerly in that it now concerns itself with intervening 
variables, thus considering factors formerly passed over.’ 

Consider now a view which contrasts with the S-R concep- 
tion. In this contrary view it is held that we err when we assume 
that action originates exclusively in either the environment or the 
organism. All activity, this view holds, is a function of both fac- 
tors and occurs, not as S-R behavior, but as equilibrative inter- 
activity when a dynamic relationship of the organism and the 
environment is disturbed. 

This view of behavior can be illustrated by reference to the 
behavior of an organism, simple or complex, when its activity is 
obstructed in some way. The behavior involves objects in the 
environment. When this behavior (dynamic relationship) is 
blocked in a situation in which it would normally be operative by 
some change in the organism or the environment, the living creat- 
ure endeavors in ways of which it is capable, unconsciously or 
consciously, to restore the dynamic pattern of interactivity that 
has been disturbed. A description of what takes place would in- 
clude reference to energy seeking restoration of the channel of 
release that has been blocked. The organism strikes out in various 
directions in an effort to reinstate the equilibrium that has been 
upset and, if the effort succeeds, new habits are started, new 
active relations are acquired, which in their turn are subject to 
upsets. Thus living behavior is equilibrative and, at the same time, 
cumulative in the sense of growing more complex and 
taking on new characters as it proceeds. Forms of behavior such 
as curiosity and that called creative get established thus as activ- 
ities which may come themselves to be sought when blocked. 

4 Variations of the original S-R theory were voiced in the Twenties. 
One theory asked for recognition of the state of behavior of the whole 
organism when the stimulus occurs. It preferred S-O-R to S-R. First the 
stimulus affects an organism which is active in some way at the time, and 
this ongoing activity of the organism plays a part in determining what 
the specific response to the stimulus will be. For this view see R. S. 
Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology (Worcester, Mass., Clark University 
Press, 1926), pp. 111-126. Another variation of the S-R theory stated that 
first there is the purposing organism, then some part of the environment 
is used as a stimulus to action by virtue of its being taken as a means 
to the realization of the organism’s purpose. The symbol suggested for this 


was O-S-R. L. L. Thurston presented this view in The Nature of Intel- 
ligence (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1924), pp. 5-6. 
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The equilibrative conception of human behavior has been 
given expression by several schools of thought. The Experimen- 
talists in philosophy, led by John Dewey, whose view was de- 
veloped and elaborated considerably by R. B. Raup in a theory 
of behavior called by him “the complacency tendency,”> employ 
an approach through observation and analysis of ordinary ex- 
perience, using the behavior described in the physical and biolog- 
ical sciences as a source of suggestion. The so-called organismic 
approach, including the Gestalt, employs a similar point of view.® 
Behavior is taken to be an equilibrative function of an entire 
situation. 

The typical S-R conception is based on a view of the anatomy 
of the nervous system which holds the latter to be constituted of 
what appear to be separate and relatively independent parts. Each 
of these is taken to act both independently and interactively with 
the other separate parts of the nervous system and of the organism. 
This theory appears to have been assumed by the “physiological 
psychology” which arose in the last half of the nineteenth century 
and the early decades of the twentieth. It involves, therefore, both 
a belief in the assignment to specific nervous paths of specific 
behavior patterns, thus having the organism behave as an aggre- 
gation of interacting parts, and a belief in the separation of the 
stimulus from the response, putting the former first in a sequence 
that constitutes the unit of behavior. 

It is, however, the nature of the event which constitutes the 
unit of behavior that is in question. Raup believed that a whole 
behavior event cannot be studied in terms of a separation between 
environment and organism. He held that a unit of activity cannot 
properly be described as consisting of items some of which belong 
to the environment and some to the organism. Any event, he 
asserted, is to be more truly described as all of a situation at work, 
with the organism as its nuclear center. One situation may precede 
or follow another, but it is impossible, this view holds, to separate 
the environment and the organism in any life event. The S-R 


5R. Bruce Raup, Complacency, the Foundation of Human Behavior 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926). 

®See George W. Hartmann, Gestalt Psychology (New York, The 
Ronald Press Company, 1935) and R. H. Wheeler, The Science of Psy- 
chology (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1940) for presenta- 
tions of this point of view. 
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psychology has grown out of this unnatural separation. One hold- 
ing to the S-R outlook cannot properly respect the whole of any 
living situation, for the latter is not a bundle of S-R bonds. “The 
S-R view,’ Raup wrote, “is based upon an untenable notion that 
the organism is here and the environment there, and that the two 
are interacting in a behavior course that can be exhaustively 
treated by detecting each stimulus and each response thereto.”7 

Besides this belief in the wholeness of active events, the 
“complacency” hypothesis holds each whole-event to be adjustive 
in character. This is what the “complacency tendency” means 
technically in Raup’s interpretation. The active event involves a 
redistribution of energies. Elements in a situation change andthe 
equilibrium of energies is reconstituted as a result. When the 
recomposure of the situation comes, something new has been 
created. “The achieving of a finished event, is . . . always an 
artistic act.”§ 

John Dewey, more than half a century ago, discussed the 
relation of stimulus and response in a way to bring out the essen- 
tial unity of these, spatially and temporally, and the continuous 
equilibrative character of behavior.® Both stimulus and response, 
Dewey described as functions, in a mathematical sense, of ongoing 
activity. Thus, whether you see the stimulus or see the response 
in an event depends upon whether you are considering some 
change that has taken place in a unitary event from the point of 
view of the environment or from the point of view of the organism. 
Later, in 1930, Dewey wrote, “One and the same environmental 
change becomes, under different conditions of ongoing and serial 
behavior, a thousand different actual stimuli—a consideration 
which is fatal to the supposition that we can analyze behavior into 
a succession of independent stimuli and responses.’° If this is ac- 
cepted as fact, then the stimulus is as much the effect of the re- 

7R. Bruce Raup, contributor, Towards a New Education, William 
Boyd, ed. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1930), p. 402. 

8 Ibid., p. 407. 

® John Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization (New York, Minton, Balch 
and Company, 1931), pp. 233-248; originally published under the title 
“The Reflex Arc Concept in Psychology,” in The Psychological Review, Vol. 
III (July, 1896) pp. 357-370. 

10 John Dewey, contributor, Psychologies of 1930, Clark Murchison, 
ed. (Worcester, Mass., Clark University Press, 1930), p. 413. By per- 
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sponse as the cause of that response. Stimulus and response are, in 
this view, different aspects of the same behavioral event. Neither is 
the cause of the other. Instead of the sequences spoken of when 
it is supposed that behavior can be “analyzed into a succession of 
independent stimuli and responses,” there are in fact only sequen- 
ces of equilibrative events. 

Boyd H. Bode used the “field” concept of physical science to 
redefine the terms stimulus and response. Since the entire field 
operates as a unit, these terms do not name parts of behavior 
which are separated from each other temporally, but mark a dis- 
tinction within a larger co-ordination, that is, within a “field.” 
“The stimulus is that phase of the situation which requires to be 
made more definite or explicit; the response is constituted by the 
reactions which create the need for a more adequate determina- 
tion of the conditions for further activity. A stimulus, then, is a 
stimulus, in a psychological sense, only as long as there is this 
need of greater definiteness. When this definiteness is achieved, 
there is no longer any purposiveness at this point; the resultant 
action becomes an element in the next co-ordination. 

The explanation of behavior which psychology now favors 
fits in with the newer conception of the emotions. A great deal of 
research, from that of Charles Darwin down to the penetrating 
inquiry of W. B. Cannon of Harvard University, has built for us 
a conception which quite reverses the older special “faculty” con- 
ception. Emotions are now recognized as qualities of body action 
and as effects of the blockages and releases of energy, the failures 
and successes of adjustive activity. As such they are measures of 
the extent to which the whole organism is affected by some block- 
age or threat or by some success or promise in its adjustive be- 
havior. 

It becomes clear that the tendency of thought at present is 
toward seeing human behavior as a function of the disturbance of 
organism-environment relations. This view is what may be called 
a “whole” view. Behavior does not belong exclusively to the 
organism, but to whole situations which include the organism. We 
have in this emphasis upon wholeness in understanding the nature 


11 Boyd H. Bode, How We Learn (Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1940), p. 230. 
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of human behavior a reinforcement of the viewpoint which, in 
any undertaking to find man’s role as an individual, insists upon 
considering him as inextricably involved in a society (or societies ). 

How does this tendency in fundamental psychology corres- 
pond with tendencies in biological thought concerning the unit 
of behavior in the organism and the relation of the organism to 
its environment? In the next section we shall note some posi- 
tions on these matters which are pertinent to our central problem. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Is man a machine, or a purposing, thinking being? What support or 
lack of support do the S-R and the equilibritive theories of behavior, 
respectively, lend to either side of this question? 

2. What significance, if any, do you attach to the fact that Pavlovian 
conceptions of learning dominate Soviet psychological and edu- 
cational theory today, while the American counterparts of Pavlo- 
vianism, Watsonian and Thorndikian S-R psychology, have lost 
ground in this country in favor of a more purposive conception of 
how learning takes place? 

3. Is learning essentially a process of “conditioning,” or instead a 
process of inquiry and investigation? If the answer is “sometimes 
one, sometimes the other, depending on circumstances,” are we to 
conclude that education is partly a training for slavery and partly 
a training for freedom? Can man survive half slave and half free? 
Or is there some way of conceiving teaching and learning which 
avoids the dilemma? 

4. Is all behavior “caused”? Or does the individual help “cause” his 
own behavior? 

5. Which of the two theories of behavior fits in most closely with your 
conception of the nature of the universe itself? 
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THE UNITY OF ORGANISM AND ENVIRONMENT 


The outlook of biologists upon the fundamental character of 
behavior, like that of psychologists, is divided. There is, however, 
a marked trend toward a conception which attributes behavior 
and the development of the organism to the organism as a whole 
as against its parts acting and developing separately. This rela- 
tively new conception in biology, which was only beginning to be 
accepted at the opening of the twentieth century, was developed 
under the name of “organismic”! or “organismal.” Development 
and behavior have since come widely to be seen as processes 
belonging to the organism as a whole. Since, however, the view 
of behavior has been affected by developments in the physical 
sciences, the present developing view appears to be better named 
by the term transactional.? The growing emphasis upon the 
“whole” of late years appears to represent a developing recogni- 
tion that the organism’s activity is a nuclear center in a “field” of 
activity which includes that of the environment. Nevertheless, 
while the trend in thought proceeds thus, older conceptions, in- 
cluding the older organismic view as well as the part view, per- 
sist. As a result, theory of behavior and development does not 
present a unified outlook. 

1See Orvis Irwin, “The Organismic Hypothesis,” Psychological Re- 
view, Vol. 89 (March, May, July, 1932), pp. 128-146, 189-202, 387-393, 
for an account of the introduction and development of the hypothesis in 
America and its application to the study of the early behavior of infants. 
See also C. J. Herrick, The Evolution of Human Nature (Austin, The Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1956), Chs. 7, 8, and 9. 

* John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley used the term in Knowing and 
the Known (Boston, The Beacon Press, 1949). Some biologists and psy- 
chologists have of late found this term useful, among them, Herrick, op. cit., 


and Hadley Cantril, The Why of Man’s Experience (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1950). 
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Over a hundred years ago, the biologist Theodore Schwann 
wrote: “We must ascribe to all cells an independent vitality, 
that is, such combinations of molecules as occur in any single 
cell, are capable of setting free the power by which it is enabled 
to take up fresh molecules. The cause of nutrition and growth 
resides not in the organism as a whole, but in the separate ele- 
mentary parts—the cells.” Writing in the field of psychology 
many years later (1913), E. L. Thorndike, in his Educational 
Psychology, conceived the independence of the neuron (the smal- 
lest part of the nervous system) in a similar manner.* 

For over a century this cell-theory dominated physiology. 
A textbook, used extensively in the schools two decades ago, 
states that the life of the organism is a product of the life of the 
component cells, the expression of their co-operation. The charac- 
teristics of the organism, it asserts, are determined by those of the 
cells.® 

Another book on biology, which has been used in the pre- 
paration of teachers, describes the unit of structure which is the 
basis of behavior in the organism as consisting of a receptor organ 
and its sensory nerve, an effector and its efferent nerve, and, be- 
tween these, a great group of connector neurons which serve 
to combine and integrate all kinds of responses with all kinds of 
stimuli.® 

In contrast with this cell-theory conception of the physical 
basis of behavior and growth, we have, as suggested, the view 
which attributes them to the organism as a whole. L. W. Sharp, 
a generation ago, wrote in a book on cytology that the develop- 
ment of an organism. “is not primarily the establishment of an 
association of multiplying elementary units to form a new whole, 
but rather the resolution of one whole into newly formed parts 


8 Theodore Schwann, Microscopical Researches into the Accordance 
in the Structure and Growth of Animals and Plants, Henry Smith, trans. 
(London, 1847), p. 192. Quoted by John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley, 
Knowing and the Known, (Boston, Beacon Press, 1949). 

4E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, 3 vols. (New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1921). See Vol. 1, Ch. 14. 

°>L. L. Woodruff, Foundations of Biology, 6th ed. (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1941), pp. 8-9. 

®O. W. Caldwell, C. E. Skinner, and J. W. Tietz, Biological Founda- 
tions of Education (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1930), p. 370. 
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... [and should therefore] be thought of not as a multiplication 
and co-operation of cells, but rather as a differentiation of proto- 
plasm.” 

G. E. Coghill, studying the development of the behavior of 
the salamander, came to the conclusion that “behavior develops 
from the beginning through the progressive expansion of a per- 
fectly integrated total pattern and the individuation within it of 
partial patterns which acquire various degrees of discreteness.”® 

K. S. Lashley made an extensive experimental inquiry into 
the brain mechanism involved in learning in rats and concluded, 
among other things, that “the learning process and the retention 
of habits are not dependent upon any finely localized structural 
changes within the cerebral cortex.”® Lashley’s findings deny the 
theories of learning by changes in synaptic structure (end-to-end 
connections between nerve fibers) and the belief that particular 
integrations of behavior depend upon definite anatomical paths 
specialized for them. 

This insistence in biology and physiology upon the unity of 
the organism in its behavior and development is paralleled by an 
emphasis upon the unity of organism and environment. We read 
such statements as, “There is no sharp line of demarcation between 
the living organism and its environment.” This is a conclusion 
which was arrived at by J. B. S. Haldane over thirty years ago 
in an elaborate study of the phenomenon of breathing.1° This view 
was re-emphasized strongly by the studies of W. B. Cannon, who, 
in presenting the phenomenon of “homeostasis,” described an 
inner environment which is actually an observable part of the 
organism." 


7L. W. Sharp, Introduction to Cytology (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1926), p. 73. Sharp wrote from the part-view stand- 
point the previous year. 

8G. E. Coghill, Anatomy and the Problem of Behavior (London, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1929), p. 38. 

°K. S. Lashley, Brain Mechanism and Intelligence (Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929), p. 176. 

10]. B. S. Haldane, The Unity of Organism and Environment as 
Illustrated by the Physiology of Breathing (New Haven, Conn., Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1919), p. 98. 

11°W. B. Cannon, The Wisdom of the Body (New York, W. W. Norton 
and Company, Inc., 1932). 
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Biologists, for a number of years now, have called attention 
to the dependence of the unity, order, and development of the 
organism upon the environment. “An organism is not a closed 
system,” wrote C. M. Child, and he continued to say that when 
we realize this fully “some of our past difficulties disappear and 
we have a point of attack for investigation of living things which 
has already proved itself fruitful in many ways and which pro- 
mises much for the future.!? ; 

Dewey and Bentley, in their discussion, referred to three 
types of interpretation of behavior: vitalism, which assigns all 
activity of the organism to an élan vitale or life principle within 
the organism; interaction, which includes the cell-theory explana- 
tion which keeps the activity of the organism independent al- 
though interactive with the activity of the environment; and 
transaction, a conception in which behavior is viewed transder- 
mally, as also in some of the organismic theories, and thus com- 
prehends the “full living procedure.”!? The transactive process 
is clearly observable in social life. There is no selling without 
buying, no talking without hearing. So in activity on the physio- 
logical level, there is no breathing without air, no digesting with- 
out food. We cannot understand one side of this transactive affair 
without understanding the other side. 

Psychologists are acquiring this standpoint for viewing be- 
havior. 


Today we may approach individual development with new con- 
ceptions and view the individual organism as a unique configuration, 
a complex of dynamic processes which is to be considered, not as wholly 
internalized, but as occurring in the field of organism-surroundings. 
This conception of a field in which organism and environment are 
transactionally related enables us to think in terms of the dynamic cir- 
cular processes uniquely found in organized complexity, through which 
the organism maintains continual intercourse with the world.* 


12TIn The Unconscious: A Symposium, E. Dummer, ed. (New York, 
F. S. Crofts and Company, 1928), pp. 18, 19. By permission. 

18 Op cit., pp. 125-127. 

14 William H. Ittleson and Hadley Cantril, Perception: A Transac- 
tional Approach (New York, Random House, Inc., 1954), p. 24. By per- 
mission. 
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Before closing this brief survey, mention should perhaps be 
made of what is probably the most penetrating concept employed 
by biology in inquiry into the organism’s development, namely, 
the gene. When the gene was first postulated, it gave promise of 
being the answer to the most profund questions of development 
and of the manner in which the characteristics of the organism 
are determined. It was for a while treated as though it were an 
independent, self-acting particle, but, like the cell in general 
biology, it is now losing its status as an independent existence 
and cause. Theory now tends to make it “configurational within 
its setting,” that is, to make its character depend upon its context. 

Thus biology and physiology may be seen to present hypo- 
theses regarding life and action that emphasize the “transactional” 
or whole view in which these belong not only to the organism but 
to the whole of a transactional situation in which the environment 
is a phase. Inquiry in these areas provides a fundamental extension 
of the emphasis of Chapter 2 upon social concepts which assume 
that human development is a product of the social interrelations 
and interdependence of individuals. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. At what point would you say the oxygen in the air we breathe 
ceases being a part of the environment and becomes a part of the 
organism? 

2. Consider the changes that occur in the retina during the act of 
visual perception. Where do you believe the causes of these changes 
to be located? External to the organism? Within the organism? 
Neither? Both? What guesses would you make as to how such 
changes, which during the first weeks of infancy are only meaning- 
less interplays of light, shadow, and color, gain form and meaning 
for the individual? 


15 See Julian Huxley, Evolution, The Modern Synthesis (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1942) for statements emphasizing this latter view- 
point. Some of these are quoted by Dewey and Bentley in Knowing and 
The Known. See also H. S. Jennings, The Biological Basis of Human Nature 
(New York, W. W. Norton, and Company, Inc., 1930). 
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CAN HUMAN NATURE CHANGE? 


“You can’t change human nature,” is a phrase that has been 
used time and again to discourage suggestions of change in cus- 
toms and institutions in ideal directions. The meaning is that men 
must go on practicing the habits of the past because those habits 
are expressions of inherent tendencies. The assumption is that 
they express behavior patterns with which men are natively en- 
dowed. Modern psychology, however, has raised doubts concern- 
ing the fixity of human traits, of human nature. 

Modern psychology clears the way more and more for a 
popular belief that man, with respect to his behavior patterns, 
is what he learns rather than what he inherits. If this belief re- 
garding the behavior of man obtains full sway in men’s thinking, 
a prime condition for the development of a new sense of respon- 
sibility for criticizing and reconstructing the cultural environment 
and particularly the formal education of men will have been 
established. For man will have been released from an outlook 
which has greatly hampered him in the improvement of his 
ideals and other values. 

How does psychology stand as concerns the theory of in- 
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stincts? Are there inborn behavior patterns which present obstacles 
to the full participative membership which the ideal of co-opera- 
tive individualism calls for? The confusion of opinion here is less 
now among psychologists than a few years ago, thought it may 
possibly be relatively universal among lay people, who have been 
influenced both by earlier and later psychology. The issue is, 
however, far from resolved among psychologists, for what for- 
merly went by the name of instinct now seems to have taken 
refuge here and there under such terms as drive, wish, urge, 
prepotency, and prepotent reflex. 

The conception of human instincts is very old. It was not, 
however, until the second half of the nineteenth century that the 
belief was studied and formulated as a modern psychological 
concept. E. L. Thorndike, best known among the older educational 
psychologists of America, was perhaps the leading investigator of 
instincts, though many have taken part in the investigation of 
man’s instinctive equipment. Thorndike at one time expressed his 
belief that study of the original nature of man was the primary 
task of psychology. An interesting feature of the findings of the 
psychologists regarding instincts was that agreement appeared 
to be impossible concerning both their kind and their number, 
but, up to the Twenties, the acceptance of the instinct theory was 
practically unanimous in the United States. The dispute regard- 
ing the existence of instincts rose and became most acute in that 
decade. Today instincts are largely ignored in psychological study 
and reporting. 

John Dewey, who had accepted instincts in his earlier writ- 
ings, repudiated them in 1922.? J. B. Watson, founder of what has 
been called “extreme behaviorism,” denied instincts entirely, 
asserting that there is nothing within a man to develop. “We build 
at an early age everything that is later to appear,’ wrote Watson.® 

The earlier books on psychology, especially those in the field 
of “educational psychology,” during the early years of the twen- 


1E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, 3 vols. (New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1921), Vol. 1, p. 4. 

2 John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York, Henry Holt 
and Co., Inc., 1922), pp. 131-133, 155-156. 

3]. B. Watson, Psychological Care of Infant and Child (New York. 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1928). See esp. pp. 38-41. 
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tieth century included chapters on man’s instincts. They provided 
lists of instincts which varied in length in the various books from 
a few to several dozen. Thorndike listed as many as sixty, leaving 
the list open for others when they should be distinguished. Much 
of the importance which was attributed to such lists was due to 
the assumption that all subsequent behavior had to be based upon 
these inborn tendencies of behavior. Some of these original be- 
havior patterns were ready to act very early, even at birth; others 
matured later. All, if teaching was to be most effective, had to be 
utilized by the teacher when they were active and strong. William 
James, famous American philosopher and psychologist, had ex- 
horted teachers to “strike while the iron is hot.” 

The older reader will perhaps recall the general belief of a 
few decades ago that the fighting instinct in man would make it 
forever impossible for people to be permanently rid of war. Today 
great numbers have come to believe than men can, if they desire 
it enough, find ways of settling their international difficulties by 
peaceful means. The faith upon which the United Nations was 
founded at the close of World War II is based upon this recon- 
structed conception of the original nature of man. 

So, also, has it been with belief in a competitive instinct in 
man. Although not so thoroughly changed, perhaps, as the earlier 
belief in a fighting instinct, belief in a competitive instinct is wan- 
ing. 

In some intellectual quarters, we still hear of instincts. We 
hear of an instinct of self-preservation and and instinct of race- 
preservation (sex instinct). Or we hear of Sigmund Freud’s love 
instinct and his death (destructive) instinct upon the interplay 
of which the endless variety in human activity is assumed to be 
based. 

But the tendency of thought appears to be away from a 
recognition of instincts. Writing in 1922, Dewey asserted that “it 
is unscientific to try to restrict original behavior to a definite num- 
ber of sharply demarcated classes of instincts.”* He followed up 
this declaration with a discussion of the false tendency to forget 
the office of distinctions and classifications and to take these as 
marking things in themselves. He wrote: “There are as many 


4 Op. cit., p. 131. This and the following quotation by permission. 
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specific reactions to differing stimulating conditions as there is 
time for, and our lists are only classification for a purpose.” 

R. Bruce Raup, philosopher and educator, argued that “when 
one studies nature, he studies whole situations, and the direction 
which behavior takes is a product in terms of such wholes.” He 
continued to say that “the notion that we can sort out original 
traits is built on an impossible basis of belief in the division of a 
situation which in actual life is not divisible.”® 

Ruth Benedict, noted cultural anthropologist, in the course 
of her inquiries, came to the conclusion that “man is not com- 
mitted in detail by his biological constitution to any particular 
variety of behavior.”? She found all the different solutions man 
has worked out in different cultures equally possible on the basis 
of his original endowment, and among the contrasting patterns he 
has worked out are those of competition and co-operation. Either, 
in this view, is possible of development as the characteristic mode 
of associated living. 

Thus the issue moves toward a solution which rejects the 
idea that instincts place restrictive barriers in the way of the 
reconstruction of customs and institutions, and particularly that 
society must, because of men’s original nature, cling to its com- 
petitive, exploitative, and dominance patterns. But the emphasis 
given prominence in these latter paragraphs is not to be inter- 
preted as denying active energies in the human being, for, as 
Erich Fromm asserted in a book in which he offered a psychologi- 
cal account of the rise of Nazism, “although there is no biologi- 
cally fixed human nature, human nature has a dynamism of its 
own that constitutes an active factor in the evolution of the social 
process.”® What we seek in this chapter is to examine those main 
features of this dynamism that are controversial in our social 
philosophy. 


Another question concerning man’s original endowment may 


5 Ibid., p. 132. 

6R. B. Raup, “Is There a Psychology of Wholeness?” in Towards A 
New Education, William Boyd, ed. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1930), p. 403. 

7 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1934), p. 14. 

8 Erich Fromm, Escape From Freedom (New York, Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1941), p. 289. 
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well be considered next, one which concerns not what men are 
characterized by in common, but rather what distinguishes in- 
dividuals by way of their varied capacity to learn. The question 
concerns the native ability of individuals, inborn intelligence. The 
conception held by many is that each person inherits a certain 
amount of this capacity at birth and that this amount, relative to 
his age, remains the maximum for him throughout his life. The 
question before us takes two forms. One is whether intelligence is 
a private possession which is determined for each individual by in- 
heritance and for life; the other is whether the rank and file of 
people inherit a capacity sufficient to enable them to participate in 
the manner required by the ideal of co-operative individualism. 
Must people rely upon an elite class to do the significant thinking 
and creating required by a society? 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Is man by nature more egoistic than altruistic? More competitive 

than co-operative? 

Is it more natural for most men to follow than to lead? 

3. Is the “common clay” basically content to remain “common,” with 
only a minority of men aspiring to excellence of achievement and 
performance? 

4, What, would you say, are the basic characteristics of human nature, 
as distinct from the nonhuman? 

5. Can learned behavior be considered to be part of what is considered 
at any given time and place to be “human nature,” or must human 
nature be considered to be only those essential characteristics that 
exist before any modification takes place through learning? 

6. Do you consider “enculturation” (the internalization of cultural 
patterns, so that they become a part of personal make-up) to be a 
part of, or instead to be an addition to, whatever it is that consti- 
tutes human nature at a given time and place? 

7. Is human nature the same in all times and places? 


bo 
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HOW INTELLIGENT CAN MAN BECOME? 


Intelligence measuring is a very modern occupation. The idea 
originated with the mental testing done by Alfred Binet in France 
in 1905. It was introduced into America a few years later by H. 
H. Goddard, who devised the mental-age concept. In 1916, Lewis 
L. Terman and his associates at Stanford University produced a 
standardized revision of the French Binet-Simon scale that came 
to be used widely for individual testing. This was the beginning of 
a period in which a variety of instruments in the form of both in- 
dividual and group tests and scales were devised and used ex- 
tensively. During World War I, the army had group tests especi- 
ally prepared for use in placing men in positions of graded 
requirements, and, following the war, the army’s testing experi- 
ence was a great stimulus to the use of the new testing 
instruments, particularly in the schools. 

A variety of conceptions of the nature of intelligence sprang 
up and were elaborated.1 We are not especially concerned, in 
connection with our problem in social theory, to explore at any 
length the variations among these theories. However, one dif- 
ference in outlook—a basic issue, it would appear—is peculiarly 
pertinent for our purposes. On one side of this issue are those 
who conceive human intelligence as an inherited, innate power 

1For a review of different conceptions of intelligence approached 
psychologically see Erika Fromm and Lenore Dumas Hartman, Intelligence: 


A Dynamic Approach, Doubleday Papers in Psychology (New York, Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1955). 
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or combination of powers that operates in the individual’s ad- 
justive activities whenever thinking is involved. Intelligence, from 
this point of view, is a private possession. Further than that, it 
exists in a person in an amount which maintains a constant mathe- 
matical relationship to his age, deteriorating gradually, however, 
after physical maturity is reached at age 22, or thereabouts. This 
course of development from birth to maturity is represented by 
the individual’s “intelligence quotient,” or IQ. One individual may 
be born with an IQ of 100. This means that his mental age ad- 
vances exactly as fast as his chronological age. He is charged 
with an average amount of intelligence. Another may have an 
IQ of 80, meaning that he has a mental age which increases only 
80 per cent as fast as his chronological age. And, accordingly, an 
IQ of 120 means that the mental age advances 20 per cent faster 
than the chronological age. 

Study, however, caused this viewpoint to concede some in- 
fluence of the environment upon the IQ, so that, by 1940, accord- 
ing to the opinion of R. M. Cattell, of Columbia University, most 
psychologists concurred in the belief that 80 per cent of IQ 
variance was due to heredity and the remaining 20 per cent to 
environment. Cattell, himself, thought at that time that this 
interpretation probably assigned too much influence to the en- 
vironment.” 

Contrasting with this emphasis upon inborn capacity, is the 
belief among certain investigators that what we are primarily 
concerned with in the name of intelligence is not an original and 
private possession of the individual but is a resultant effect of the 
total situation at work upon its nuclear part which is the in- 
dividual. 

There are two branches of opposition to the “constant” IQ 
position. One of these, the psychological branch, insists that the 
IQ’s relative constancy is due to the relative constancy of the 
environment. This theory bases itself on what it calls a cardinal 
principle of science, namely, that any event is the product of ex- 
isting conditions. And, therefore, if conditions can be changed, the 


2R. M. Cattell, contributor, Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture, 
Thirty-ninth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part I 
(Bloomington, Ill., Public School Publishing Company, 1940), p. 225. 
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IQ can be changed.’ Inquiry into the effect of radical changes in 
environment upon IQ have led these latter psychologists to con- 
clude, with Paul A. Witty, that IQ’s are “alterable to a degree 
previously insuspected.”* Until, however, very great changes af- 
fecting whole societies for a considerable period of time are made, 
it will not, according to this view, make great differences generally 
in the levels of intelligence of individuals as this is defined by 
measures on the intelligence tests. 

The other branch of the opposition, the philosophical branch, 
accepts the reasoning of the first branch, but is concerned that 
thought be directed, not primarily to the question of an innate 
intelligence, but to the question of an “effective” or “effectual” 
intelligence. This latter intelligence is not an orginal, innate 
endowment, for it refers to the actuality of mind, and this actuality 
is dependent upon the educative influence of social conditions 
regardless of any presumed native intelligence. If we are in- 
terested in the growth of intelligence, we will then be concerned 
with social conditions and instrumentalities. This view would 
focus attention upon such instruments of intelligence as organiza- 
tions for collective study, scientific associations, promotion of the 
fine arts, congresses, conferences, instruments of communication, 
libraries, encyclopedias, specialized dictionaries, and so forth. 
Above all it would have social organization which would facilitate 
ever increasing participation of the people in the management of 
the conditions affecting the development and realization of their 
interests. Conditions favorable to sociality are held, in this out- 
look, to raise the intelligence level of life for all. 

The argument from anthropolgy is strong on the side of this 
position. W. H. Kilpatrick writing on this point referred to a 
statement of fact by the anthropologist Franz Boas.® In the Stone 
Age mankind went for 30,000 years without improving its imple- 
ments. When this fact is contrasted with what has taken place 


3 See R. H. Wheeler and F. T. Perkins, The Principles of Mental De- 
velopment (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1938), p. 169. 

4 “Intelligence Testing and Educational Practices,” Educational Trends, 
Vol. 7, No. 4 (July-August, 1939). Cf. George D. Stoddard, The Meaning 
of Intelligence (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1943), p. 392. 

° Franz Boas Anthropology and Modern Life (New York, W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1932), p. 132. 
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in our times, it is obvious that a great change has occurred in the 
general level of intelligence. The average man in our times has 
extended his working intelligence—‘effectual intelligence,” Kil- 
patrick named it—far beyond that of the genius in the Stone Age, 
and the explanation that is most obvious is that what has de- 
veloped so remarkably meantime is not the average man’s native 
or innate intelligence (if there is such) but just this effectual 
intelligence itself.° 

The social significance of the issue as regards the constancy 
of the intelligence of an individual is now stressed by many. The 
words of a prominent philosopher within the last ten years are 
forceful on this question: “Take that number the I.Q. for un- 
alterable,” wrote Horace M. Kallen, “and you take with it 
hierarchy, authority, indoctrination, and all the other postulates 
of antidemocratic society as the latter cultivates the static illusion. 
Take that number for what in philosophic fact it is, for a starting 
point for new change, to be used in the process of accomplishing 
its own alteration, its own diversification, and you take with it the 
diversity and mobility intrinsic to the democratic way.”” Of late 
years a new contention has been voiced by the sociologist. For 
example, Allison Davis® studied the intelligence tests from the 
point of view that social class bias operates to give unwarranted 
results. The conclusion reached is that the tests are thus biased. 

The factual issue here, as earlier, swings around the whole 
versus the part emphasis in the understanding of human behavior 
and is connected thus with the issues which we have previously 
discussed, and, more than that, it bears fundamentally upon the 
problem regarding the capacity or potential capacity of people 
to live the participative life called for by the ideal of co-operative 
individualism. 

Back of such conflicts of outlook as we have been consider- 
ing and perhaps more fundamental than all others in our study 


$6 William Heard Kilpatrick, Group Education for a Democracy (New 
York, Association Press, 1940), pp. 182-183. 

7From The Education of Free Men, p. 172, by Horace M. Kallen, 
copyright 1949 by Horace M. Kallen. Used by permission of the publisher, 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc. 

8 Allison Davis, Social Class Influences on Learning (Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1948). 
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of man is the conflict among the concepts of mind. Our belief 
concerning the nature of this most marvelous phenomenon that 
we call mind is perhaps the most significant idea we can have 
regarding man, for his mind is what distinguishes him from the 
rest of nature. What are the principal positions in this crucial 
conflict of outlooks? 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Are the masses of men intelligent enough to participate effectively 
in the determination of social policy? 

2. Should there be a class of intellectuals in every society? What should 
be the nature and role, if any, of such a class in a democracy? 

3. Has the effective intelligence of the human race increased or re- 
mained at a constant level in the last thousand years? Can effective 
intelligence be learned? 
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THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF MIND 


Dualistic and Reductionist Conceptions of Mind 


Perhaps most students of social theory, along with the average 
nonscientific, nonphilosophical person, hold to the traditional be- 
lief in a two-realm universe. Reality for these people comprises 
two kinds of being or existence—mind and matter. Man they take 
to consist in mind (soul, spirit) and body (matter). This mind- 
and-body duality has a long history in the cultures of men, es- 
pecially in the religions which have dominated these cultures 
from times prehistorical. It is, however, the decline in our times 
of this double-realm point of view that particularly concerns us 
here, because it is the breaking up of this very basic outlook on 
man and the world and the reconstituting of a stable viewpoint 
in this area of thought that pose for us what we may call the 
problem of mind. 

Among philosophers and scientists, the dualistic conception 
of the universe has proved to be, as the philosopher and educator, 
Boyd H. Bode described it, “an unstable thing.” “Mind and 
matter,’ wrote Bode, “considered as two kinds of existence, do 
not get along together too well. .. . Either mind crowds body out 
of the picture or else body usurps all of the privileges and pre- 
rogatives and leaves no place for mind.”? 

In the seventeenth century, the philosopher Descartes formu- 
lated the dual outlook in such effective terms as to give it what 
appeared to be a permanent place in philosophic outlook. Never- 
theless, the efforts of philosophers and scientists to replace the 
idea of two separate substances or kinds of being by the idea of 
a unity or a continuity between them constitute a considerable 
part of the history of thought since that time. 

Perhaps the best known of the philosophers who have at- 


1 Boyd H. Bode, Conflicting Psychologies of Learning (Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1929), p. 193. 
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tempted a resolution of the dualism in favor of a one-realm world 
of mind was the British philosopher, Bishop George Berkeley, who, 
in the eighteenth century, argued that what one can know is al- 
ways but an idea in one’s mind and that insistence upon any other 
kind of existence is therefore groundless. The only reality consists 
in ideas. This is a form of philosophic idealism (idea-ism) that has 
played, and still plays, an important part in the thinking of people. 

Christian Science, in its metaphysics, illustrates a religious 
form of this point of view. But a number of contemporary philo- 
sophers and some scientists, also, represent this outlook upon the 
universe and hence upon man. Idealism, wrote the American 
philosopher C. M. Bakewell, takes its departure from a basic 
belief in “the reality, the existence, the spontaneity, the hegemony, 
of the soul.” He used the word soul as synonymous with mind. 
He said, “When one speaks of the soul as existent or real, one 
must mean that it is actually effective in determining facts in a 
common realm of experience.”? From this point of view it appears 
that everything else depends for its existence upon mind. 

We also find mind succeeding in the thinking of an occasional 
scientist in obtaining status as the prime stuff of reality. Note how 
J. H. Jeans, twentieth century British astro-physicist, concluded 
that matter is a manifestation of mind. In his view, “the old 
dualism of mind and matter . . . seems likely to disappear, not 
through matter becoming in any way more shadowy or insub- 
stantial than heretofore or through mind becoming resolved into 
a function of the working of matter, but through substantial matter 
resolving itself into a creation or manifestation of mind.” Jeans 
came to this conclusion from observing the modern tendency to 
describe the universe in terms of mathematics. 

On the opposite side of the precarious balance between mind 
and matter, the behaviorist Watson declared that the scientist 
found no mind in his laboratory and saw it nowhere in his sub- 
jects. “Would he not,” he asked “be unscientific if he lingered by 


2C. M. Bakewell, contributor, Contemporary Idealism in America, 
Clifford Barrett, ed. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1932), p. 35. By 
permission. 

3]. H. Jeans, The Mysterious Universe (New York, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1931), p. 186. By permission. 
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the wayside and idly speculated upon it?”* Watson asserted that 
on the basis of the contention of the behaviorists, there could be 
no such thing as a consciousness. 

Behaviorist psychologists of a more moderate order, however, 
even when they deny belief in an independent mind, frequently 
so describe the mental function that one must assume somewhere 
back of the physical sensations and thoughts the existence of an 
independent agent, or knower. Merely to say that a brain or a 
nervous system thinks appears rather to beg the question, for 
the explanation is as difficult to accept as the assumption of a 
pre-existent and independent mind. Without the recognition of 
other factors and conditions, these psychologists seem incapable 
of arriving ultimately at any conclusion more satisfactory than 
that frankly acknowledged by the extreme behaviorists. To speak 
as the former have done of the integration of physical impulses as 
the origin of ideas and thoughts in the brain is to increase the 
confusion rather than to offer an explanation of the phenomenon 
of mind. A hiatus appears between the physical impulses flowing 
into the brain from outside through the eye or other sense organ 
and any knowledge of reality or any idea that is assumed to occur 
and exist in the brain. Failure to account in any way for the 
creative element which seems to enter into thinking makes the 
conception which tries in this way to bridge the gap between 
matter and mind as difficult to accept as either a theory that denies 
mind or one that denies the actuality of a physical world.® If there 
were no other approach to the problem, we should find it impos- 
sible to reach a resolution of the issue which will meet our need. 


The Idea of Emergence 


F ortunately, such is not the case. A scientific approach need 
not, on the one hand, ignore either “mind” or “matter” in its 
explanation, or, on the other hand, attempt to translate material 
impulses into immaterial mental states. On the contrary, the 
scientific approach can consider all that the phenomenon involves, 


4]. B. Watson, contributor, The Unconscious, a Symposium, E. Dum- 
mer, ed. (New York, F. S. Crofts Company, 1928), p. 93. 

° For a classic criticism of these various conceptions of mind, see 
Boyd H. Bode, How We Learn, (Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 
1940). 
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denying no aspect or phase of it. Here it is important to grasp 
the fact that a scientific explanation of a phenomenon, contrary 
to the popular conception, does not tell one what the thing 
(phenomenon) is. What such an explanation does is to describe 
the set of conditions in which the phenomenon occurs, and it can 
go on to describe what consequences may result when this phe- 
nomenon is obtained and used in some other set of conditions. 
For example, science does not ask or report what electricity is: 
it inquires into the set of conditions in which electricity as a phe- 
nomenon will emerge. It tells us also what we can obtain as 
consequences from the use of electricity in certain other specified 
situations. Science thus explains phenomena by stating the con- 
ditions of their appearance and the consequences that flow 
from their use, that is, from incorporating their conditions into 
various situations. In so doing, science provides us with continu- 
ously more powerful controls over the circumstances of life. 

The idea of emergence as describing the occurrence of events 
is a relatively new concept. Singleness of cause for occurrences 
went out with the coming of twentieth-century science. Now a 
phenomenon is represented as a resultant of converging develop- 
ments or events. A particular event is thus explained in terms of 
the configuration or set of circumstances in which it occurs. 
Modern science is a method of inquiry which is based on the 
postulate, among others, that the world is evolving, becoming. 
Creation, in the sense of emerging events, is taking place in the 
universe as in man’s laboratory. The concept of emergence, there- 
fore, becomes an essential one in modern scientific explanations. 

Thus modern scientific method, employed in the study of 
mind, inquires into the configuration, or set of conditions, neces- 
sary to the occurrence, or emergence, of mind. Mind, per se, is 
just the unique thing it is and nothing else, albeit, among emer- 
gences in a world in process of becoming, it takes its place as the 
most marvellous of all. But, for human understanding and for 
the purposes of man, it does not come out of nothing, nor out of 
any single other thing, but out of an evolved complex combina- 
tion of conditions, whose origins in their turn set for us other 
questions. 

We frequently hear an argument such as that offered tele- 
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vision viewers by the philosopher Mortimer Adler in a lecture 
on man’s essential difference from lower animal forms. In setting 
up the alternative views on this question, Adler stated the issue 
as between a conception of man’s difference from animals as a 
difference of degree and a conception of the difference as one 
of kind. The issue thus stated is an old issue that is now obsolete. 
The present-day issue is essentially between views neither of 
which denies that the difference is a difference of kind. The issue 
is in fact between a view (Adler’s) which looks not to the natural 
but to a supernatural realm for the origin of the difference, and 
another view which looks for the origin of this difference, as for 
every difference of kind, in a configuration or set of conditions. 
In the latter theory all phenomena emerge in, or are constituted 
of, complications of events. 


The Social Matrix of Mind 


Modern scientific method finds the situation in which mind 
occurs, or emerges, to be primarily social. Mind, from this point 
of view, does not have its seat in the individual brain or nervous 
system. The experimental outlook of science finds the individual- 
istic behaviorism of Watson and other “extreme behaviorists” 
neglectful of the source and essential condition of mind, namely, 
the social situation in which communication of an order that in- 
volves symbols, or language, arises in and for co-operation. 
Watson did, of course, bring subvocalizing into his discussion of 
mind, but in doing so he attempted to reduce mind to something 
else. But this practice of explaining by reduction is no longer 
acceptable in scientific method. Mind in the “social behaviorist” 
view is a social function, product, and instrument. 

The symbol, in the empiricist view, has become a clue to the 
distinctive nature of man. An exceptionally scholarly writer on 
the symbolic process in the life of man and culture, Ernst Cassirer, 
preferred to call man an animal symbolicum rather than an animal 


® Reduction is as unacceptable as found in the “extreme behaviorist’s” 
explanation of mind as is that of the explanation which speaks of a “sub- 
strate of conscious processes” which is the activity of a “nonmaterial sub- 
stance. . . . a spiritual substance or soul,” such as is found in T. C. Moore, 
Dynamic Psychology, (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, Inc., 1928), 
Deiat. 
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rationale. He found in the symbol the clue to man’s distinction 
from lower forms.? 

George Herbert Mead, American philosopher who was an 
intensive and comprehensive lifetime student of mind, analyzed 
this phenomenon at considerable length. He indicated the es- 
sential character of language in distinction from the gestures 
used by animals in their communication. He found that language, 
communication with symbols, involves more than communication 
of the kind which birds and other animals employ when they 
communicate with each other. Language involves “an arousal in 
the individual himself of the response which he is calling out in 
the other individual, a taking of the role of the other [not italicized 
by Mead], a tendency to act as the other person acts.” Mead 
continued to say that the origin of mind is in the social process. 
It occurs at that stage when what Mead called “the whole social 
act” becomes internalized in the experience of an actor in the 
process, and the individual can take the role of the other as well 
as respond in his own individual role to the other whose role he 
is taking. “This reflexiveness,” he wrote, “. . . is the essential con- 
dition, within the social process, for the development of mind.”® 

John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley, who were in fundamental 
agreement with Mead, when writing on the problem of knowing, 
decried the use of such terms as mind faculty and IQ as designat- 
ing “an actor in charge of behavior.” This “mind,” they asserted, 
“is a charlatan, and ‘brain’ as a substitute for such a ‘mind’ is 
worse. 1° They, with Mead, believed the human organism does all 
that man does, and the social medium, involving symbols, the 
use of language (in a broad sense of language), is essential to the 
rise in man’s behavior of the quality that we call mind. Their 
theory of mind, and that of Mead, has been called the social- 
product theory. 


7 See especially An Essay on Man (New Haven, Conn., Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1944), Chs. 2 and 3. 

8 George Herbert Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago, The Uni- 
verity of Chicago Press, 1934), pp. 71-72. 

9 Ibid., p. 134. 

10 Knowing and the Known (Boston, The Beacon Press, 1949), pp. 
131-132. 
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Mind as Response to the Doubtful as Doubtful 


Dewey once defined mind as “response to the doubtful as 
such.” He made the statement that “in the degree that responses 
take place to the doubtful as the doubtful, they acquire mental 
quality,” and he went on to say that these responses become 
intellectual as well as mental when they have “a directed tendency 
to change the precarious and problematic into the secure and 
resolved.” Response to the doubtful is one thing. Animal behavior 
involves this. But to respond to the doubtful “as doubtful” is to 
undertake to “see” a problem in the confronting problematic situ- 
ation and to “see” a solution which promises to be a satisfactory 
resolution of the situation. It is to suspend overt activity tem- 
porarily in order to “try out” suggested possible ideas of these 
kinds in imagination in order to have an idea or plan on which 
to act overtly. This trying out in imagination is reasoning." 

The approach in imagination to an actual confronting situa- 
tion involves the process of taking the role of the other—a term 
meant to include either a particularized other or a generalized 
other, and either objects or persons. By taking the role of the other 
I experience the other's possible response (a term meant to apply 
both to the animate and inanimate aspects of my environment) to 
various actions I contemplate trying. In the light of consequences 
thus anticipated, I modify my plans of action in the hope that the 
expected consequences will come closer than before to what is 
desired. Role playing seems to be in large part the method by 
which acts initiated. overtly, but then suspended, are completed at 
the imaginative level for pretesting purposes. Symbols thus come 
to play a most elaborate part in this process, for as Mead em- 
phasized, it is by means of the symbol, created in the communica- 
tive process in the co-operative act, that the rehearsal in imagina- 
tion can take place in separation from the actual. 

But with this possibility there emerges the further possibility 
of pathologies of belief, for what is in imagination may become 
an hallucination, that is, may displace the actual. Thus there 
is in the activity which is mind the possibility of “mental malad- 


1 John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty (New York, Minton, Balch 
and Company, 1929), p. 224. 
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justment” when actualities in the form of relations with other 
persons and things are not allowed full opportunity to correct the 
process in terms of means-consequence connections with the en- 
vironment. Thus the active experiment is both the implement and 
the corrective in the process we call mind. 

Dewey’s concept of the mental brings into a unity emotional, 
volitional, and intellectual responses. He saw these common 
aspects of the mental as distinctive but not separate modes of 
response to the uncertain. The intellectual aspect, or thinking, is 
what takes place in the response when its method is intentionally 
such as to resolve the problematic into the determined and secure. 
There is no separate mind which does the thinking from outside 
nature and so intervenes within nature to know it or control it. 
The classic divisions and oppositions among the phases of the 
human response which set the passions of the body over against 
the spiritual in man’s nature are thus resolved. 


Four Views of Mind 


The conflict of conceptions of mind, roughly stated, is a con- 
flict among four views. There is the dualistic view which postu- 
lates both matter and an independently existing mind (the soul 
theory ).'* There is the view which reduces everything to mind 
and its manifestations. There is the behavioristic view which, in 
its extreme form, asserts mind to be an inherent function of the 
brain or of the nervous system, irrespective of the factor of as- 
sociation with other individuals. Finally, there is the functional 
view of mind which looks for its origin beyond the activity of a 
single individual to the social act in which there is communication 
involving the rise and use of symbols. This last view sees ideas, 
concepts, thinking, in other words, mind, arising and developing 
in the social process as a social product in the behavior of in- 
dividuals. 

12 It is of interest to note that the Thomist view, as Maritain presents 
it, is that the human being is a psychosomatic unity, “one single substance 
composed of matter and a spiritual ‘form’ or entelechy .. .” The latter part, 
however, which the church refers to as the soul, is possessed of immortality 
and is as a consequence ultimately, if not from the first, an independent 
existence. See Modern Philosophies and Education, The Fifty-fourth Year- 


book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1955), p. 63. 
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When we consider the significance of the social-product 
theory of mind for democratic philosophy, we are impressed with 
its consistence with the traditional emphasis that democracy has 
placed upon full social participation and communication, upon 
freedom of speech and assembly, and upon that humane respect 
for human potentialities which accompanies genuine co-operative 
relations among individuals. Democracy and the development of 
mind, when mind is conceived in this way, are intimately related. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Where would you say mind is located? 

2. Is mind a substance? A quality? 

3. Is mind a private possession? A social creation? 

4, Really, is there such a thing as mind? Does mind reduce in the last 
analysis to a complex set of physical, chemical, and conditioned 
responses? 

5. How free is mind? 

6. Can a physical event influence a mental event? Vice-versa? 

7. How do you explain such phenomena as foresight? The ability to 


find a solution to a situation characterized by doubt and uncer- 
tainty? What does it mean to “explain”? 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO KNOW? 


Students who take the view that the origin of mind is in the 
relations of human beings to each other in the social process hold 
a corresponding view of the knowing process that has been called 
the “participant” conception. These students are likely to speak 
of other views of the knowing process as “spectator” conceptions.? 

The participant hypothesis arose out of an analysis of the 
method of the experimental science which is usually dated from 
the time of Galileo. It is only within this century, however, that 
the hypothesis has received formulation as a description of the 
way man comes to know. This view, however, is far from being 
generally accepted today, even by philosophers and psychologists. 
The participant hypothesis is, in fact, accepted only by those 
who hold to the social-product theory of mind which we have 
described, that is to say by the pragmatists, experimentalists, or 
instrumentalists, as these philosophers are variously called. People 
who believe in a dualism of mind and matter or accept any one 
of the various idealist and realist persuasions—and these include, 
along with certain philosophers, all those usually who have 
inherited a point of view but have not studied to understand 
the matter one way or another—hold to an older isolationist or 
nonparticipant theory of the knowing process.? 

1The word spectator, however, as applied to those theories which 
omit participative activity as an essential phase of knowing may be mis- 
leading to some. For it suggests a certain kind of passive receptiveness 
that the older theories do not admit. The mental activity (reasoning) 
which most realist theories include in the inferring and interpreting of 
the “sense data” which they assume to be “given” is certainly not passive. 
Then, again, the idealist’s mind is so active and “creative,” as is also the 
out-and-out dualist’s mind, that the passiveness suggested by the term 
spectator does not for some satisfactorily apply to these traditional theories. 
Although “reasoning” is not the same thing for experimentalism as for 
the other philosophies, it is, nevertheless, an active process for all. The 
word spectator, as used by Dewey, must be taken to mean simply that 
the theory so designated neglects what the experimentalist takes to be 
essential to a theory of knowing, namely, participation in a “transaction” 
with the environment. 

2In the case of absolute idealism, which reduces everything to mind, 
the term isolationist does not fit as well as does nonparticipant, though it 


does describe the idealist’s neglect of the co-operative relationship as a 
factor in the origin of ideas. 
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Among the nonparticipant views, the most commonly held 
conception of the way knowing takes place assumes in man a 
“knower’ that is separate from the world to be known and hence 
sees man as looking out upon the world and grasping things (the 
realist uses the term apprehending) or taking in (laying mental 
hold upon) things so far as knowing is concerned. Thus man 
achieves copies, duplicates, or interpretations of things. One noted 
American psychologist asserted that “when we look at a landscape 
the integrated effect of the visual impulses in the brain is like 
[in form] the landscape outside.”* This theory, as one might ex- 
pect, has been called also a “copy” theory. 

Fundamental to the realist’s difference with the “participant” 
theory—and this is the most common difference which other 
theories have with it—is the belief that the true “object of knowl- 
edge,” that which comes to be known, exists prior to and in- 
dependent of the knowing of it, whether it be a material object, 
a relationship, law, or idea.* The participant view, on the contrary, 
sees the object of knowledge as a condition-consequence relation- 
ship. What is known is always of the form of “if this, then that,” 
which is the form all knowledge takes in experimental science. 
The experimentalist philosopher takes the basic elements in 
knowing (coming to know) to be (1) transactions under con- 
trolled conditions between the individual and his surroundings 
and (2) a specification of these conditions and of the con- 
sequences which result. The object of knowledge, the known, is 
the connection of a discovered consequence with the transaction 
out of which it emerges. Prior existences, in this transaction, enter 
as ingredients of the objects which emerge. Existences bear the 
meanings which have been conferred upon them by transactions 
and become objects by virtue of this fact. 


3H. C. Warren, Elements of Human Psychology (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1922), p. 53. The same view is present in the 1930 re- 
vision of this book though these same words are not employed. 

*For a brief statement of this viewpoint in the literature of educa- 
tion, and for the realist’s criticism of the experimentalist’s view of knowing, 
see Frederick S. Breed, Education and the New Realism (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1939), pp. 77-78, 115-117. See also John Wild, 
contributor, Modern Philosophies and Education, The Fifty-fourth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1955), pp. 17-56. 
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What we know is not a pre-existent something of which we 
get a “copy.” It is neither a subjective interpretation nor a creation 
of mind, but the consequence of a particular transaction with a 
pre-existent something under a set of conditions that can be 
specified. The known thing is an emergence from the transaction 
and is always a condition-consequence relation. Because knowl- 
edge always involves a transaction, “what something may be 
when totally independent of any observer or frame of reference is 
a scientifically meaningless question.” 

Maritain called knowledge conceived naturalistically “animal 
knowledge.” He asserted that what is back of the knowing process 
on the human level is a maturing “intellect,” or “reason,” which is 
in essence a spiritual entity with an origin outside the physical- 
biological complex. This “intellect,” in the dualist view, “attains 
through the universal concepts it brings out from sense experience, 
the constitutent features of what things are.”® Empiricism, in 
which Maritain includes the pragmatism, experimentalism, or 
instrumentalism which we have emphasized, denies, in his view, 
what he held to be “intellectual knowledge.” He asserted that 
there is no distinction in the empiricist’s thinking between “animal 
knowledge” and intellectual or human knowledge except only in 
degree, and, similarly, between sense and intellect. 

Maritain appears not to have noted Mead’s, Dewey’s, and 
others emphasis upon the emergence of the symbol as the dis- 
tinguishing element and the part it plays in the communication of 
human individuals. He appears not to have recognized the experi- 
mentalist’s insistence that the symbol is the critical factor in the 
spiritual aspect of human behavior which he, Maritain, names 
“the intellect” or “reason.” He seems not to consider their in- 
sistence that this symbol is a development in the character of 
natural behavoir and does not have a separate “spiritual” origin 

5A point suggested by Lawrence G. Thomas and used by George R. 
Geiger, contributor, Modern Philosophies and Education, The Fifty-fourth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Chi- 
cago, The University of Chicago Press, 1955), p. 141. Referred to here 
especially because the statement made by these writers briefly and com- 
prehensively summarizes the views being presented. 

8 Jacques Maritain, contributor, Modern Philosophies and Education, 


The Fifty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part I (Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1955), p. 58. 
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and an existence independent of body action. Thus the dualist, in 
assuming a two-realm world, denies the continuity of human 
knowledge with behavior. He denies the rise of “knowns” as 
correlated with the development of the power of organisms to 
use certain behavior as symbols of other and more complex be- 
haviors. He does not recognize the theory that knowledge is thus, 
by origin and nature, instrumental to such control of the whole 
range of the conditions of life as is possible to man. 

It seems that we cannot escape the conclusion of William 
James in his reference to the world of the infant as a “big buzz- 
ing blooming confusion.” Behavior is inextricably involved in the 
achievement of knowledge. What comes to be known by an in- 
dividual emerges for him as he engages in transactive explora- 
tions. What the child comes to know are the connections between 
what he does and the consequences of these doings. The living 
being is conceived to be as Dewey expressed it, “an intimate 
participant in the activities of the world to which it belongs,” and 
being such its knowing is “a mode of participation, valuable in 
the degree in which it is effective.’ These behavioral connections 
are the meanings which constitute the things he comes to know. 
We do not leave this principle behind when we describe scientific 
knowing; the difference is that in the latter there come to be 
great complexities in which great ranges of already achieved 
knowns are employed in new knowings, and controls and criteria 
are invented for refining and implementing the knowing process 
and for making the knowns which emerge more reliable. Nor is 
this principle any less true on what we call the spiritual level than 
on any other level of knowledge. , 

What is known is believed to follow as a consequence of (as 
functionally correlative with) a specified doing in connection with 
a specified environment. The number of possible knowns, there- 
fore, corresponds to the number of possible ways in which 
experimental transactions with things (including ourselves and 
other humans) can take place. What has so frequently been taken 
to be an “immediate” knowing of a pre-existent “real” by “sense” 
contact is not a case of coming to know (knowing) at all, but a 


“John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1916), p. 393. 
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case of merely recognizing an already known thing, known from 
earlier transactive experience. Participative behavior is a neces- 
sary ingredient of the complete knowing recipe. 

Scientific knowledge is but knowns of a common order, cor- 
rected, refined, carried into more subtle regions, widened in 
scope, interrelated, and, by means of controls made more reliable 
as warranted statements of relations by which predictions can 
be made. Because this is true, any theory of knowing and of the 
nature of what is known that ignores the general pattern of what 
takes place in the scientific method is archaic in our era. 

The nonparticipant views of knowing include views which 
range all the way from the most sophisticated conception in the 
epistemologies of the various realisms and idealisms down the 
scale to the prescientific conceptions of knowing as a process of 
“intuition” or of mystical insight, and, in the case of some kinds 
of “knowledge,” as involving supernatural revelation. The issue 
of primary significance, however, in this area of thought, es- 
pecially as it affects theory of democracy and of education, is 
between all these views on the one side and the view, on the 
other, that has been called participant. It is significant for our 
inquiry, since it obviously bears directly upon the meaning of 
participation in the development of man and society. 

Important as participation may be for a theory of knowledge, 
perhaps its meaning may be scarcely less so for our times in 
another special connection, in its bearing, namely, upon the 
mental health of the individual. This is the question of the next 
section. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. “You shall know the truth and the truth will make you free.” What 
different interpretations can be attached to the meaning of this 
statement, depending on the philosophical position adopted, and 
the meaning attached to the terms know, truth, and free? Does the 
statement in question assert a suitable aim for education? 

2. How should knowledge be validated? Does the question of proper 
method of validation have any bearing on the question of the 
method by which knowledge should be acquired by the learner 
in school? 
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3. Is the knower an observer of existence or a participator in existence? 
What difference does this question make in respect to the way we 
should run our schools? 
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THE CONDITIONS FOR PERSONAL STABILITY 


Certain developments in our thinking about the hygiene of 
mind are brought into the inquiry at this point because they rep- 
resent a significant growth of a point of view which seems to 
contribute to the growing emphasis upon co-operation as basic in 
democratic social theory. For it appears that mental health re- 
quires the kind of social milieu which, in the participant concep- 
tion, is necessary to the origin and growth of mind. It requires 
circumstances in which the individual can express his indi- 
viduality, “be himself,” while at the same time enjoying a sense of 
genuinely belonging in a community, of being a needed member 
of a co-operative society, first that of the family and then that of 
an increasingly inclusive community. More than that, it requires 
circumstances which encourage men to employ these qualities as 
criteria by which they judge their social arrangements. 
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The circumstances of which we speak include, of course, the 
physical and constitutional characters of the human organism 
along with those which might be specified as the external environ- 
ment. There is a theory of mental illness, however, which attrib- 
utes it to the frustration of instinctive drives. This is an exception 
to the growing positive emphasis upon the constructive function 
of society. Freud’s psychoanalysis is a leading instance of this. 
As Erich Fromm pointed out, Freud stressed the repressive func- 
tion of society and ignored its creative function.? Consequently, 
Freud saw man as antisocial. This is a logical consequence of 
Freud’s assumption of a conscience (“super-ego”) which is 
authoritarian, the latter being, as Fromm described it elsewhere, 
“nothing but internalized authority.”* Here is a theory of the re- 
lation of the individual to the social which does not support the 
emphasis in the preceding pages. 

But even in Freud’s view some association with others is 
involved, both in the eventual understanding of the origin of the 
trouble and in the consequent treatment. Nevertheless, his con- 
ception of the problem differs from other psychological views, 
including certain theories which have stemmed from Freudian 
psychoanalysis itself. It differs in its relative lack of sensitiveness 
to the significance of the social factor, and in the fact that the 
patient is not primarily assisted into a social outlook and into the 
practice of conscious participation with others in co-operative 
activities as essental to his cure. These latter concerns appear now 


1 Sigmund Freud, however, introduced a point of view into the psy- 
chology of mental abnormality which has proved to be one of the great 
intellectual contributions of our times. He focussed attention upon uncon- 
scious processes within the mental life or underlying it. He went forward 
with the assumption which William James and C. G. Lange had separately 
originated, namely, that body-action is primary in the emotional response. 
He taught the possibility of diagnosis by probing into the unconscious 
causes of mental abnormality and of cure which involved bringing these 
causes to consciousness. Whatever modifications of Freud’s particular uses 
of this basic insight were found necessary upon further inquiry, the im- 
portance of his fundamental contribution is generally acknowledged. 

2 Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New York, Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1941), p. 10. 

3 Erich Fromm, Man for Himself (New York, Rinehart and Company, 
Inc., 1947), p: 34. 
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to be becoming generally central in the work of mental hygienists 
and in the usual clinical treatment of maladjusted behavior.* 

The mental hygienist and the clinical worker are interested 
in the social conditions and consequences of behavior, for mental 
illness is, in their view, behavioral maladjustment. Three typical, 
though not universal, beliefs within their outlook are emphasized 
in their writings. One of these is the necessity of a conception of 
mind which places it strictly within the natural realm with other 
natural phenomena. A second is the importance of fact-facing and 
objectivity. A third is the dependence of mental health upon the 
character of the relationships among individuals. 

1. The scientist in this field has typically asserted for the last 
few decades the need of the individual “to give up attitudes and 
assumptions that insist that he is outside the realm where science 
works.”® He asserts that the individual must be seen by the 
psychologist and by himself as a product of conditions, and 
that control in the situation must be gotten by controlling the 
conditions. 

2. The student in this field frequently places great stress upon 
the theory that sound mental health requires that the individual 
meet the facts of situations squarely and act in the light of these 
and that he indulge in no subterfuge to escape the problems in- 
volved.® It has been pointed out to us that modern psychology 


*A certain overemphasis upon the autonomy of the individual by 
most psychiatrists was pointed to and criticized by James S. Plant in 
Personality and the Cultural Pattern (New York, The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1937), p. 29. Freud’s emphasis upon a fundamental antisociality 
in the individual was a prime example of this overemphasis. Karen Horney, 
representing a newer psychoanalysis, denied, as did Erich Fromm, Freud’s 
assumption that self-aggrandizement is the distinguishing human tendency. 
She posited instead, as fundamental, the positive wish to develop. If there 
is such an urge to dévelop, its encouragement would seem to lead un- 
mistakably, even on an opportunistic trial and error basis, to an emphasis 
upon co-operative relations with others. 

°E. R. Groves and P. Blanchard, Introduction to Mental Hygiene 
(New York, Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 1930), p. 437. 

°Henry J. Wegrocki, “A Critique of Cultural and Statistical Con- 
cepts of Abnormality,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 
34 (1939), pp. 166-178, reprinted in Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Mur- 
ray, eds., Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture (New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1953), pp. 691-701. Wegrocki conceived “the quintessence 
of such abnormality as the tendency to choose a type of reaction which 
represents an escape from a conflict-producing situation instead of facing 
the problem.” 
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recognizes that “many systematized delusions, probably hysteria 
itself, originate as devices for getting freedom from troublesome 
conflicting factors.” John Dewey, calling attention to this well- 
known fact, added that, “because the conflict remains in fact and 
is evaded in thought, disorders arise.” Dewey at another time 
stated the working logic of life as growing out of a single move- 
ment aimed at remaking the present unsatisfactory world in 
accord with an ideal developed out of past experience of a good 
world. The attempt has led to the development of our modern 
arts and sciences. But, on the other hand, it is true also that failure 
of power has led to the diversion of effort toward having the 
renewed sense of a good world through “action that is fanciful, 
‘wishfulfilling,’ romantic, mythmaking.”® Harry and Bonaro Over- 
street described this latter phenomenon when they wrote of the 
neurotic individual as a person who has pushed his problems 
“out of consciousness, and therefore out of reach—but not out of 
existence. ? 

This same emphasis upon the importance of the facing of 
facts can be stated, of course, as an emphasis upon objective 
inquiry in the essential spirit of science. This means that if 
individuals should, through early education in the home and else- 
where, be taught to deal with each emerging disturbance of their 
relationships with their environment in the spirit of objective in- 
quiry, the mental health problem that is today so widespread and 
increasingly present might be greatly reduced. 

3. Then there is the third recognition, namely, that the 
mentally ill person is suffering from disordered relationships with 
his fellows. The individual has become “alienated.” The sense of 
estrangement dominates his responses to others. He has lost the 
“belongingness” that only a reconstructed and therapeutic social 
environment can help him to recover. 

From this point of view the character of man’s cultural 
medium is of central importance. It may be significant that what 


7John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy (New York, Henry Holt 
and Co., Inc., 1920), pp. 139-140. 

8 Experience and Nature (Chicago, Open Court Publishing Company, 
1925), pp. 345-346. 

® Harry Overstreet and Bonaro Overstreet, The Mind Alive (New 
York, W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1954), pp. 31-32. 
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is frequently judged to be satisfactory “adjustment” socially, be- 
cause it conforms to dominant patterns, is behavior which lacks 
integrity in a sense and degree that actually justify describing it 
as schizophrenic. As a matter of obvious fact, social conditions are 
frequently such that anything that could be called adjustment 
would necessitate divided, double, and inconsistent behavior 
from circumstance to circumstance. Schizophrenia, as a divided 
state of consciousness, it would appear, is somehow connected 
with such conflicting adjustive behavior patterns, hence the im- 
portance of social analysis in order to get at the problem of men- 
tal integrity and health. 

Perhaps we may tentatively conclude that the individual's 
sickness is in the recurrent conflict within himself for which he is 
unable to find a satisfactory solution. It is probably the case, as 
Karen Horney concluded, that “the person who is likely to be- 
come neurotic is one who has experienced the culturally deter- 
mined difficulties in an accentuated form, mostly through the 
medium of childhood experiences, and who has consequently 
been unable to solve them, or has solved them at great cost to 
his personality. We might call him a stepchild of our culture.”?° 

The clinical psychologist James S. Plant emphasized this 
same point. He wrote: “The ills, corruption, and hypocracies of a 
cultural pattern flow into the child and man and become a part 
of him for the day, for the year, or for the stretching cycle of 
years. 11 This view has been greatly emphasized of late years. 
Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray, pre-eminent anthropol- 
ogists, for example, asserted their adherence to a field theory of 
personality which includes this same: emphasis. Kurt Lewin was 
also a prominent advocate of a “field” theory, though one some- 
what different from that of the former.?? When this idea is placed 
side by side with the fact of a great shift in our social philosophy 


10 Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York, 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1937), p. 290. By permission. 

it James S. Plant, Personality and the Cultural Pattern (New York, 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1937), p. 18. 

12 See, respectively, Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture, Clyde 
Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray, eds. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1953), pp. xv-xvi, and Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (Néw York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1948). 
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from belief in an institution-centered world to belief in an indi- 
vidual-centered world, a fact which Plant emphasized, the prob- 
lem of mental health is seen to require, fundamentally and in the 
long run, conscious clarification and reduction of the conflicts in 
our social philosophy which are due to this shift. 

From the point of view of an individual-centered world, 
Plant saw “implications for conscious social planning.” He recog- 
nized that the meanings of the individual-centered outlook for 
individuality are to be sought in the practices of the family, the 
school, the church, recreation, government, social work, medicine, 
and industry. Plant saw, also, that, on these meanings, when 
found, reconstruction must be projected in all these areas. 

A special emphasis in Personality and the Cultural Pattern, 
which is Plant’s most influential formulation of the relation of the 
personality to the culture, is upon a point of view which insists 
that (1) we must direct our social theory and practice in the light 
of a realistic and practical conception of what the personality is’® 
and (2) we must study the personality in the light of knowledge 
of the structure and function of the whole social order. “Those,” 
wrote Plant, “who glibly discuss the personality in culture must 
finally fuse the two, as already we have fused body and mind or 
past experience and present existence.” 

We should perhaps recall here that the problem of relief or 
cure in individual cases of mental disease is related to that of the 
hygiene of the mind, but it is not identical with it. Cure has 
invited methods that are as radical as the use of brain surgery, 
electric shock, insulin treatment, or even the use of psychologically 
induced states of emotional excitement as in “religious healing.” 
For the restoration of relatively balanced behavior and a tolerable 
state of mind, such treatments appear to have their value; even 
the last-named. For many others, however, psychiatrists tell us, 
the appropriate treatment requires “the calm intellectual ap- 
proach.” Though the problem of mental health includes the prob- 
lem of cure no less emphatically than does the problem of physical 


13 The building of the conception of personality has been proceed- 
ing rapidly. See, for example, the work of Kluckhohn and Murray, noted 
above, and others, especially Gardner Murphy, Personality (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1947), and Gordon W. Allport’s Terry Foundation 
Lectures, Becoming (New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1953). 

POp. Ctt.,.p: 410. 
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health, it is becoming, as is also the problem of physical health, 
primarily one of prevention, and to some extent of late even one 
of improving the imperfect health of all. 

A very suggestive approach to the problem of improving 
mental health was made by Harry and Bonaro Overstreet.!° They 
began their discussion of the nature of the healthy mind by 
pointing out “the clue” by which it is revealed. They found this 
clue in the person’s “resilience,” in the ability to “come back” 
after a hurt to his personality. “Problem people” they found to 
be people who have not been able to get over past deep hurts 
received in their social relations. What we here are particularly 
interested in is, in large part, just those social conditions which 
not only help people to develop the “restorative powers” that get 
them over these hurts but which reduce the incidence and severity 
of such hurts. These conditions must therefore provide for a dis- 
cipline for managing social-relations problems and for a patterned 
state of affairs in which hurts are less and less frequent. 

The Overstreets rounded out their discussion of the live mind 
by suggesting the fact that democracy is a society built on the 
recognition by its members that ours is a “nurtured species,” and 
the prime characteristic of the attitude required of each toward 
each is the attitude of “tenderness.” Which is to say again with 
Immanuel Kant that man should be treated never as a means only 
but always as an end. And it is also to say that we should treat 
the individual of whatever age with respect to a growth potential 
within him, with the psychiatrist’s “parental attitude.” We are 
the keepers of our brother’s mental health. 

In connection with this it may be suggested that this “tender- 
ness’ attitude needs not only to be our attitude toward the indi- 
vidual but needs to become the attitude also of the individual 
with whom we have been concerned. It must be acquired from 
the beginning by the individual growing up among us. Reference 
to Martin Buber’s concept of the “I-and-Thou” outlook may be 
in place here.'® 

According to this eminent existentialist, the meaning of man’s 


15 See The Mind Alive (New York, W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
1954). 

6 See Buber, I and Thou, Ronald Gregory Smith, trans. (Edinburgh, 
T. and T. Clark, 1937). 
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distinctive nature is to be grasped “by beginning neither with the 
individual nor with the collectivity, but only with the reality of 
the mutual relation between man and man.” This relationship 
can be either an I-Thou relationship or an J-It relationship. The 
I-Thou relationship is one in which each individual stands related 
to each other individual through the realization by each of the 
other's struggle for personal autonomy and self-realization. This 
is Buber’s way of expressing what Kilpatrick expressed by the 
phrase “respect for personality,” but with perhaps more emphasis 
upon the warmth of the closeness and affection involved. In con- 
trast, the J-It relationship is one in which each individual stands 
in relation to each other as an ego to a thing; each person per- 
ceives only an “It” world in which other individuals are not per- 
sons but things to be used, manipulated, exploited, consumed as 
other things are consumed. The I-Thou relationship is a relation- 
ship of love, in which human association is simultaneously warm 
and personal yet detached and objective. It is a relationship like 
that of mother and child, in which closeness and affection express 
the realization by each that the personality of the other is precious; 
yet it is a relationship also like that of surgeon and patient, in 
which one impersonally operates upon the other, not as an ex- 
ploitative aggression, but because the objective situation makes it 
necessary for the other person’s own good. 

When our institutions are intentionally patterned to give in- 
creasing play to the “tenderness attitude” and man’s outlook 
achieves increasingly the “I-and-Thou” quality, the conditions of 
a hygiene of mind will be developing positively and surely. Then 
we shall be in a position to gain knowledge of the character of a 
society that respects the dignity of man, and, what amounts to the 
same thing, provides the social conditions necessary to his nurture 
as a person. Happily the new insights of research are beginning 
to reach parents and teachers, employers and union officials, law 
makers, administrators, and enforcement agents, and to help them 
to see that the relationships which constitute the social environ- 
ment of the individual wherever they deal with him are factors of 
supreme importance for health of mind. There is great possibility 


17 Between Man and Man, Ronald Gregory Smith, trans. (Boston, The 
Beacon Press, 1955), p. vii. 
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of growth in such insights and of social reconstruction that will 
incorporate them. It seems desirable that what has been brought 
out in these very brief discussions regarding the nature of man 
be supplemented, and to some extent recapitulated, by a brief 
direct consideration of the very general perennial problem of the 
relation of the individual to society. This is the task of the next 
section. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Is it society itself, or the individuals in it, that is or are sick at the 
present time? 

2. What is “adjustment”? Does so-called life-adjustment education 
really adjust? 

3. On the whole, is the school as you have actually experienced it 
an “It” world or an “I-Thou” world? 

4, Does the method of teaching have anything to do with whether 
children learn to face reality squarely or not? Is there any connec- 
tion between epistemology and mental hygiene? 
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SELFHOOD AND THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


England’s great seventeenth-century social philosopher, 
Thomas Hobbes, taught that society is but the lesser of two evils 
between which man must choose, the other being a state of 
anarchy in which the life of man is “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, 
and short.” Society, according to Hobbes, necessitates authori- 
tarian rule and, hence, the surrender by man of certain of his 
“natural” rights. The typical twentieth-century student of man 
and society differs radically from Hobbes. This student deplores 
the fact that so many people still hold to the Hobbesian outlook. 
“The man in the street,” wrote Ruth Benedict, noted anthropol- 
ogist, “still thinks in terms of a necessary antagonism between 
society and the individual.” In Mrs. Benedict’s view, it is one of 
the twentieth century’s most misleading carry-overs from the 
past to assume that “what was subtracted from society was added 
to the individual and what was subtracted from the individual 
was added to society.” Mrs. Benedict’s conclusion is doubtless 
representative of today’s predominant anthropological and psy- 
chological point of view. | 

In discussing competitive individualism, people frequently 
speak of the “egocentricity” of the American individual. Then 
again we hear among sociologists reference to the “anomic” char- 
acter of the individual today. The student tends to recognize both 
of these characters as products of conditions in the culture in 
which the individual lives. In the case of the anomic character, the 
human being has, in fact, not developed a self, or has somehow 
lost a self, that is to say, a direction of growth around which he 
acts and develops as an individual. He is “directionless,” which is 
the meaning of anomie as Emile Durkheim, the French sociologist, 
used the term in Le Suicide and as Sebastian De Grazia later used 
it in The Political Community. The term seems applicable to a 


1 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York, The New American 
Library of World Literature, 1950; first published by Houghton Mifflin ~ 
Company, Boston, 1934), p. 233. 
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considerable extent to the individual of Western civilization. It 
seems to be correlated with the “alienation” from their fellows 
which is so intolerable to men and which transforms them into 
what David Riesman called “the lonely crowd.” 

In the case of “egocentrism” we have what appears on the 
surface to be the opposite of anomie, but which, in fact, may be 
the obverse of the same state of mind. The infant that has not yet 
developed a self strikes out now in this way, now in that, which 
may easily be mistaken to represent egocentricity in the individual. 
But egocentrism can exist only where an ego (selfhood) has de- 
veloped. Thus the “egocentrism” that is usually spoken of, char- 
acterizes the person who is emphatically immature as indicated 
by the lack of the development and integration of a self. What 
gives the character of selfishness that is sometimes implied in the 
term egocentrism is the narrowness of a person’s dominant inter- 
est, due to the lack of his conscious connection of it with his other 
interests, not the self-interest, which characterizes his behavior. 
The broadly interested and integrated individual is an organized 
self with marked consistence, or principles, of direction in his be- 
havior. The selfish individual, like the anomic individual, lacks 
organization or integration (unification ) of his interests. These are 
consequences of a social environment which is not organized to 
promote the integration of the human being into an individuality, 
a social order in which individuals are not properly related to one 
another, that is, in a manner which effects this result. 

It is not difficult, of course, to recognize that the man acti- 
vated by a narrow interest—what was called “self-interest” by 
Elton Mayo, well-known student of men on the job in industry, 
contrary to our use of the term above—is a product of an unsatis- 
factory society. This narrowness is due to the separation of the 
interests of individuals, and its increase, together with the increase 
of “anomie,” poses again the problem upon which our inquiry 
seeks to throw light. Can we conceive a way of life which will 
both deepen and relate man’s interests, the same interests that are 
restrictive of his growth only because they remain narrow and 
shallow, lacking integration with his other interests? Can we con- 
ceive a way of life which will increase the range of people’s values, 
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individual and social, and bring these into a relationship in which 
they will reinforce and promote each other? We ask then what 
standards for the development of institutions and other social 
arrangements are necessary for the realization of these nurturing 
conditions. 

Although it is fair to say that most students of human beha- 
vior deny the necessity of an antagonism between society and the 
individual, there are still some writers in this field, who like the 
great number of people, have not yet reconstructed their views. 
Some twentieth-century books on psychology still assume an 
original antagonism between the individual and others, an inherent 
egoism which must be “brought under control.” The claim is that 
conflict and defeat are experiences which are essential to the 
socialization of human behavior. 

We note a similar conception in educational theory of the first 
few decades of the twentieth century, theory which continues to 
guide practice in considerable degree in our own times. For ex- 
ample, we find it asserted in one book that was used widely in the 
training of teachers in the second and third decades of the cen- 
tury, that the first tendencies of the individual “are in their essence 
purely individual” and, as such, are “opposed to everything that 
is social and altruistic.” Moral development, from this point of 
view, consists in the conquest of these tendencies. Self-denial is 
believed to be “the true essence of the social spirit.”? 

Although this view of human nature is probably the pre- 
dominant view of our culture, the great majority of present-day 
psychologists see the matter quite differently. They lean more and 
more toward the belief that as a child grows up he tends to call 
out in himself the responses which others call out in him when 
they respond to his activities. He grows up as a self by enacting in 
himself the roles others play in their relations with him. “Every 
act is a social act,” wrote the psychologists L. E. Cole and W. F. 
Bruce.* Individuality is, for the modern psychologist, to use the 
expression of John L. Childs, “a unique integration of . . . com- 


2W. C. Bagley, The Educative Process (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1928), p. 59. 

3 Educational Psychology (Yonkers, N.Y., World Book Company, 
1950), p. 322. 
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munity forces, and ... a particular mode of interacting with 
them.” 

The idea that men are members one of another is as old at 
least as the Epistles of St. Paul, but it remained the expression of 
a mere sentiment until it could be given reasonable warrant by 
such men as the late George Herbert Mead of the University of 
Chicago and the social psychologists of the present.® Inquiry has 
discovered that the environment is not mere surroundings, but, 
as Dewey and Bentley said, “the medium or mileu of human 
activity, in the sense in which a medium is intermediate in the 
execution or carrying out of human activities.” More and more, 
note is taken of the dependence of human personality upon a 
social environment in which participation flourishes in “transac- 
tions,” physical and mental.” 

The point of view of contemporary psychology is that the 
development of individualities “proceeds apace” with the devel- 
opment of the character of associated life. Far from thinking of 
individuality as being necessarily reduced or affected adversely 
in associated life, contemporary psychology finds its actual 
emergence, existence, and growth dependent upon association. 
This means, of course, that not only admirable selves but also 
antisocial and delinquent selves have their origin in these tran- 
sactions. In the specialized field of delinquency, the noted stu- 
dents William Healy and Augusta Bronner determined twenty 
years ago that it is at some “varying distance upstream” (in early 
life) that “unsatisfying human relationships” give rise to the 
“deeply felt discomforts,” the “feelings of inadequacy, depriva- 


“John L. Childs, Education and the Philosophy of Experimentalism 
(New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1931), p. 243. 

° See especially Mind, Self and Society, C. W. Morris, ed. (Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1934). 

6 John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley, Knowing and The Known (Bos- 
ton, The Beacon Press, 1949), p. 272. 

7Cf. the classic experiments with “social climate” by Kurt Lewin, 
Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph K. White. These experiments have been reported 
in a number of articles which were summarized and bibliographically listed 
by Lippitt and White in Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene Hartley, eds., 
Readings in Social Psychology (New York, Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 1947), 
pp. 315-330. See also Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1948), pp. 71-83. 
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tion, or thwarting” from which flows the current of behavior that 
expresses itself in the various forms of delinquency.* But, as 
Gardner Murphy remarked from the point of view of field theory, 
“It is the day-by-day interaction of the individual and the situa- 
tion that is important, not a habit that remains unaltered from 
early childhood.”® The foster-home placements reported by Healy 
and Bronner showed this to be the case. A question that is impor- 
tant for the psychologist and for all, therefore, is: What kind of 
association is conducive to the individualism of selves of the 
admirable sort, of the sort envisaged in the democratic ideal? 

The self is social in its very constitution. “Self-realization,” 
wrote Murphy, “is not in opposition to, it is a phase of socializa- 
tion.”?° What this social conception of man means for the whole 
range of his beliefs about himself and for his evaluation of his 
culture is surely a matter of great significance. 

It will be of special value in our inquiry to consider some 
suggestions regarding the application of this point of view to the 
treatment of the young by their elders. We shall do this next. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


fool 


To what extent is society the source of individual being? 

2. Does one increase or decrease his personal freedom by detaching 
himself as much as possible from other human beings? 

3. Is personal autonomy a genuine possibility under present social 

conditions? What would be the ideal social conditions for the pro- 

motion of personal autonomy? 


SELECTED READINGS 


Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture, pp. 232-257. 
Martin Buber, Between Man and Man. 
, | and Thou. 


® New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment (New Haven, Conn., 
Yale University Press, 1936), p. 201. 

° Personality (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1947), p. 900. This and 
the following quotation by permission. 

10 Thid., p. 766. 
John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 58-88. 
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of Man in the World Crisis, Ralph Linton, ed., pp. 442-464. 

Erik Erikson, Childhood and Society. 

George C. Homans, The Human Group. 

William H. Kilpatrick, Selfhood and Civilization, pp. 33-64. 

Harold D. Lasswell, “New Horizons in Human Relations,” in New 
Horizons in Creative Thinking, R. M. Maclver, ed., pp. 139-146. 

Robert M. Maclver, The Web of Government, pp. 410-421. 

George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society, pp. 135-226. 

David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd. 

H. L. Shapiro, “Society and Biological Man,” in The Science of Man 
in the World Crisis, Ralph Linton, ed., pp. 19-37. 

Pitirim A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personality. 

Robert Ulich, The Human Career. 


THE STATUS OF THE CHILD 


The conception of the relationship between the individual 
and society obviously plays a large part in the rearing of children. 
The elders have typically assumed that the child, as he grows 
older, must be arbitrarily and coercively brought under control. 
Coercion—as some have stated it, “taking advantage of the help- 
lessness of the young’—has been the instrument of social control 
employed by parents. Adults have, of course, used subtle coercion 
in various forms, but they have typically employed fear of the 
consequences of disobedience to obtain conformity with their 
wishes. - 

The task of the teacher, as of the parent, has commonly been 
taken to be what one prominent modern educator described as 
“guiding, pulling, or prodding.” It has been assumed to be “a 
battle against nature.” Socialization, it has been held, “could not 
well be anything else.” 

How does mid-twentieth-century psychology view the rela- 
tionship between child and adult? Recall first the conclusion that 
has been reached concerning the source of delinquency. This 
source is now known to be principally in the early life of the child, 
that part of life which is far less open to observation by people 
generally than the later school and street years of youth. It is 
typically in the home relationships that the dispositions and atti- 
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tudes are formed which later exhibit themselves in the various 
forms of delinquency. 

There is a growing sensitivity to the importance of “condi- 
tioning” in very early life. J. B. Watson, “extreme behaviorist,” 
wrote that “parents slant their children from the very moment of 
birth” just as we slant young plants by putting them in certain 
environments. Watson believed that we “inevitably create our 
young in our own images.” Although conditioning is accepted as 
a fact by all psychologists, most psychologists differ with Watson 
at many points. They differ from him, for example, when they 
hold that conditioning, because it is so largely an unconscious 
affair, creates children not necessarily in our own images, but 
surely with unsocial attitudes unless it takes place in settings of 
co-operation. Watson treated the conditioning phenomenon as a 
process by which a specific response was connected with a specific 
stimulus. Other behaviorists have broadened the phenomenon to 
include the behavior of the individual in relation to whole situa- 
tions which brings the social setting into consideration. They 
recognize the importance of the co-operative situation for the 
conditioning which a democratic discipline requires. Watson left 
out the co-operative setting and hence neglected the opportunity 
the young need in order to enact in their present behavior the 
_ participative social roles which their elders presumbaly wish them 
to exhibit in their later behavior. 

The view now developing, that which finds no innate 
antagonism in human relations, is interested before everything 
else in the provision of opportunity for the fullest participation 
possible of the young with their elders in co-operative activities. 
The child, from this point of view, is not, as an older outlook 
assumed, made into a good participative member of a democracy 
through experience of defeat and submission, through the con- 
quest of an original nature which handicaps him from the start. 
In childhood, in youth, and in adulthood, he can only find his 
good life in the kind of co-operation with his fellows which calls 
out his fullest participation as an individual. 

The modern student of this problem recognizes that human 
society is constantly being renewed, “starting fresh.” He recog- 


1]. B. Watson, Psychological Care of Infant and Child (New York, 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1928), pp. 38-39. 
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nizes also, that under the reign of undemocratic institutions and 
customs, the elders have obstructed change. They have wished 
to make their children like themselves. Under such conditions, 
society has grown and been refreshed only as the young have 
slipped from under the control of their elders. Social progress, 
before the dynamic attitude which characterizes the “contem- 
porary” democratic ideal attained strength, was a matter largely 
of chance. Change was surreptitious; it was largely due to the 
inability of the elders to control the impulses of youth. 

But the change that chance achieves will not serve us in the 
world of today. The problems that have arisen are social far 
beyond the degree which marked them in the days of the settle- 
ment and physical conquest of the continent. Nothing less than a 
discipline in democratic processes, in the skills of participation 
beyond what we have known, is necessary. And this conscious 
discipline must, in accordance with modern knowledge of man, 
be based on a reconstructed conception of the individual's rela- 
tion to society. 

How does it happen that for so long, even into our own times, 
people have lacked the faith in childhood and youth that modern 
democratic outlook demands? How, in other words, has it come 
about that their beliefs about man are still so distrustful? This we 
shall take as the concluding question of this part of our survey. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Can individuals of unequal capacity and experiential background 
effectively participate with one another in formulating common pur- 
poses? In striving to achieve them? 

2. How would one’s conception of mind affect the degree and kind of 
concern one would have over the actual conditions of life under 
which children grow up? 

3. Is growing up a process of getting animal nature replaced by human 
quality? 


SELECTED READINGS 


James H. S. Bossard, The Sociology of Child Development, Chs. 3-7. 
Allison Davis and Robert J. Havighurst, Father of the Man. 
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John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 89-105. 
Margaret Mead and Martha Wolfenstein, Childhood in Contemporary 
Cultures, Chs. 9 and 10. 

National Society for the Study of Education, Fifty-fourth Yearbook, 
Part II, Mental Health in Modern Education. See esp. the con- 
tributions of Lawrence K. Frank, pp. 270-273; Ralph J. Ojeman, 
pp. 125-141; Bonaro Overstreet, pp. 82-98; Paul A. Witty, pp. 
307-333. 

H. A. Overstreet, The Mature Mind, pp. 230-272. 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES UPON THE IMAGE OF MAN 


At the opening of the twentieth century most psychologists 
believed adult persons were relatively incapable of learning new 
things. Learning was an activity especially appropriate to children 
and youth. William James set twenty-five as the age beyond 
which people “cannot get anything new.”! Scarcely more than a 
quarter century later, however, the adult education movement 
had been launched in America, and practically all students of 
psychology and education were aware that learning is a life-long 
process. 

In 1928, E. L. Thorndike and his associates wrote a report of 
investigations in the field of adult learning which gave scientific 
backing to what was then beginning to be obvious to almost 
everyone, in fact, namely, that men beyond twenty-five could 
learn about as well as younger people. Thorndike concluded 
that “adult learning is itself probably a partial preventive or cure 
for adult inability to learn.”? He found what amounted to a rela- 
tively small amount of actual decline in learning ability beyond 
twenty-five, and this, he believed, could probably be avoided in 
part if people simply continued to interest themselves in learning. 

What is the import for a philosophy of democracy of this 
remarkable reversal of opinion? What, if anything, does it suggest 
regarding the reason why men are so slow in achieving under- 
standing as regards man’s nature? To find the answer to this 


1 William James, Principles of Psychology, 2 vols. (New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., Inc., 1923), Vol. 2, p. 402 

cul thy al We Theradike. Adult Learning New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1928), p. 146. 
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question, suppose we ask specifically how it came about that peo- 
ple achieved within the short span of twenty-five years a faith 
in the capacity of adults to learn new things. The answer to this 
last question points to an effect upon man himself of the enormous 
social changes which took place in those years. People, because 
of these changes, were thrown into a situation in which they were 
under the necessity of learning new things. And they learned to 
learn. The great unconscious experiment showed that man was 
not the kind of creature we had thought him to be. 

The point of the matter is that the human product of a 
relatively fixed way of life which does not need or expect adults 
to learn new things will be an adult who cannot learn. What 
happens is that man remakes himself by remaking his culture. 
The adult human product of a culture embodying a faith in the 
potential power of adults to learn, will be, we now have reason 
to believe, adults who can learn. We believe certain things about 
man’s nature. If we can and do treat him accordingly, supply him 
with an appropriate social medium, he will become, as an adult, 
largely what our deliberate treatment of him presupposed.’ Be- 
cause what he becomes determines in turn what we shall then 
believe about his nature, we are presented with a circle, but one 
which need not be a “vicious circle,” for knowing this circle we 
are in a position to exploit it. 

The solution of the difficulty will be made easier by an open 
mind toward the potentialities in man. This can provide the very 
basis of whatever power and excellence we may eventually dis- 
cover in him. The psychologist knows that we must embody in 
our attitude toward the young something of the same experi- 
mental attitude that characterizes the modern mind in other fields 
of study. This attitude, when adopted by adults in the treatment 
of children and youth, means a serious, unequivocal invitation to 
the latter to participate with them in the fullest possible way in a 
continuous co-operative study and reconstruction of the condi- 
tions of life. And, we may add, that, when this is done, people 
will realize how important for social renewal and development 
are the impulses of youth which such co-operation releases. 


3 Cf. John L. Childs, Education and the Philosophy of Experimentalism 
(New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1931), p. 179. 


4 
The Human Spirit 


WE ARE aware that people who are presumably united in an 

allegiance to the democratic ideal are seriously divided in 
their thinking about such matters as the co-operation, the liberty, 
equality, function of government, authority, and leadership that 
are appropriate to a democracy. And we have found, along with 
the confusion among men’s beliefs about these things, a mixture 
of modern and primitive notions in their thinking about the nature 
of the human being. There is in what we have noted the sugges- 
tion of an urgent need to accept and utilize, in our social plan- 
ning and policy making, the findings of modern inquiry regarding 
the relationship of individuality to the social, the new insights 
into the conditions of personal growth. We need generally to 
achieve the outlook of experimental science as it expresses itself 
in modern anthropology, social psychology, and the psychology 
of mind and personality. There is hope that, in the degree we in 
America can achieve this outlook, we shall be able to reduce our 
radical conflicts of belief about the role of the free individual, 
promote democracy in the nation, and strengthen our leadership 
in the world-wide cause of freedom. 

We sense, as we consider such matters as these, that the crisis 
in the progress of democracy may not be due chiefly to the rise 
of other ideologies and of rival nations, that the source of our 
danger may not be principally external in the sense that the 
threat comes from the enemies of democracy. We begin to sus- 
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pect that our great danger may lie in the state of mind of the 
friends of democracy. This appears to be a crucial question which 
all who are seriously interested in the future of democracy will 
attempt to answer. In this inquiry we have proceeded and shall 
continue to proceed on the postulate that our greatest need is for 
clarity of thought and understanding about ourselves and our 
own way of life. 

We shall go forward in this chapter of the inquiry on the 
suggestion that only as we probe below, or back of, our differences 
in social and psychological outlook to contrasts among viewpoints 
that are fundamental and pervasive in our life philosophies can 
we find the character and extent of our confusion. Proceeding 
thus, we shall need to bear in mind that the democratic ideal of 
individualism is very young in the world, having scarcely a start 
even in its simplest outer forms in most of the democratic nations. 
Paralleling experimental science, and this perhaps not merely 
coincidentally, it has arisen within the last three and a half cen-_ 
turies. In America, as we know, democracy’s rapid advance is due 
in no small part to the conditions of life in the new world. It owes 
much to a frontier which for two and a half centuries built new 
social attitudes as it moved across the wilderness of the continent. 

As we probe, however, we shall become convinced that no 
equal and corresponding change has taken place in America in 
our deeper philosophical and religious views. While many of our 
political and social practices have become increasingly democratic, 
our basic outlooks regarding the life that is good for man have 
remained largely authoritarian. There is a sense in which we are 
only half free and equal in America. Many of the older and 
inappropriate conceptions of centuries long past still dominate 
the thinking of the great majority of people in all of the democ- 
racies. At the present time, these ideas retard the development of 
our understanding of the potentialities of man and the significance 
of the co-operative way of life for their release. They stand in 
the way of the growth democracy requires in order to live. 

It is necessary to recognize that a philosophy of democracy, 
or, for that matter, any particular social philosophy, is not de- 
fensible as a separate part, or segment, of a general philosophy. 
It must be seen as the whole of a philosophy at work upon social 
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problems. Many today think of philosophy as having for its pur- 
pose the “criticism of beliefs, institutions, customs, policies with 
respect to their bearing upon good.” If we accept such a view, 
we cannot escape the obligation of bringing into our philos- 
ophizing about democracy a theory of the life that is the best 
possible for man. We shall accordingly consider in this chapter 
man’s most general values, those by which he gives most funda- 
mental direction to his life. 

Because the values by which a person lives constitute in fact 
the character of the person’s self, the inquiry must probe literally 
into our very selves. We should not, therefore, expect this ques- 
tioning into our beliefs and attitudes to be entirely painless. An 
understanding of the issues which must be resolved on this deeper 
level of inquiry will, nevertheless, be worth the pains. However, 
if, as we probe, we can take an open-minded, inquiring attitude 
toward those points of view with which we differ, it will be easier 
for us to reach understanding and sympathy with each other, and 
at the same time take more effective steps toward a resolution of 
our differences. A sympathetic attitude may lead to a better 
understanding, just as a better understanding may lead to a sym- 
pathetic attitude. In inquiry and discussion such as we are enter- 
ing, it is well to remember this, for it is in this area of differences 
that people fall out most helplessly and, we may add, violently. 

As an orientation to the general field of the inquiry of this 
chapter, we shall sketch first the principal competing conceptions 
of the nature and origin of values. These involve differing beliefs . 
as to what men do in determining the value of the things they 
seek and the acts they perform. 


THE NATURE AND VALIDATION OF VALUES 


The Present Need for Reconstruction of Values 


When the things people value and strive for, in a nation or a 
neighborhood, come into radical conflict among themselves, social 
unity and stability deteriorate, and the conditions of life become 
unsatisfactory to all involved. This is a somewhat redundant and 


1 John Dewey, Experience and Nature (Chicago, Open Court Publishing 
Company, 1926), v. 408. 
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truistic statement of a fact long suggested by history. It has be- 
come of late a matter also of interest to the “science of man.” 
Felix M. Keesing, anthropologist, in a survey of “Values and 
Cultural Change,” pointed out that cultural anthropologists have 
given some attention to value theory since 1940. He wrote that 
some anthropologists have suggested that “so long as the basic 
value system [of a group] stands reasonably firm, selective change 
can proceed with minimum strain and stress.” Keesing added that 
“some groups and individuals have undergone or are in the 
process of undergoing the experience of having their value sys- 
tems in jeopardy or shattered, catastrophically or through a pro- 
longed series of crisis episodes.” 

Anthropology has studied this phenomenon in primitive cul- 
tures. It is here assumed that the fundamental features of. this 
phenomenon are in some degree discoverable in all cultures. Is it 
theoretically possible that the experience of either catastrophic 
destruction or shattering of what has been called the value system 
and the necessity for a painful reconstruction of order and 
stability can be avoided? Can such crises and rebuilding be 
avoided at least in part through the development of what we may 
call a dynamic concept of the nature of value and of its place in 
experience as contrasted with the traditional static view? We be- 
lieve that a thorough-going democratic philosophy of life can 
answer this question in the affirmative. 

The problem of unity and stability is present in all kinds of 
societies, but in a democratic society the ideal of individualism 
makes the problem of obtaining and maintaining harmony among 
people’s values far more complex and difficult than in other so- 
cieties. For the ideal of individualism requires social conditions in 
which people live according to their own individual desires and 
purposes, in other words, are free. Hence, in a democratic society, 
social unity and stability are dependent upon a certain skilled 
capacity of the people themselves. This capacity is that of con- 
tinuously bringing their goals and standards of life, that is to say 
their values, into a working consistency. If the people do not 


* Felix M. Keesing, Cultural Change, An Analysis and Bibliography 
of Anthropological Sources to 1952 (Stanford, Calif., Stanford University 
Press, 1953), pp. 79-80. 
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possess the disciplined ability this requires, individualism can 
only generate social confusion and disunity. 

An undisciplined individualism cannot get beyond the stage 
of competition and conflict which the philosopher Hobbes de- 
scribed as a state of warfare of every man against every man. 
The growth of democracy calls, therefore, for growth of skill in 
people in harmonizing and unifying their values, in integrating 
their aims and purposes. This growth of skill must take place as 
individuals increasingly rid themselves of the various forms of 
authoritarian control over their lives. As they take over from the 
oligarchs and dictators, the hierarchies and classes, beneficent or 
harsh, who heretofore have done for them the thinking which has 
harmonized their individual goals in the interest of social order 
and stability, they must acquire the ability to do for themselves 
the necessary reconstructing and harmonizing. 

Is the confusion and disunity existing today in American so- 
ciety due in some large part to a lack of disciplined ability in men 
to reconstruct and harmonize their values? How, we may ask, 
has our peculiarly critical situation of the present arisen? In re- 
flecting upon these questions two important aspects of the situa- 
tion are worthy of note. First, it should be recalled, great changes 
have occurred in America. In the early centuries American life 
was such as to provide considerable discipline of the democratic 
kind required for the times. As men dealt with the exigencies of 
existence in the course of conquering a wilderness, they developed 
a remarkable degree of reliance on voluntary co-operation. 
Co-operation of the kind then required, however, was relatively 
simple. It is not so today. The extreme differentiation and organ- 
ization of the activities of people that have come with the 
urbanization and the astounding industrialization of the nation 
during the last century, along with the varieties of cultures that 
have come to be represented from abroad, have rendered co-opera- 
tion very complex and difficult of achievement in matters that now 
demand it most urgently. The relatively simple problems of the 
early American wilderness, which were managed co-operatively 
with considerable satisfaction, have given place, with the passing 
of time, to problems far more complex and difficult. An extremely 
disordered situation has resulted from our failure to develop the 
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appropriate powers of co-operation. Our situation has been re- 
ferred to by some writers as a “social jungle.” The co-operation 
that is needed, like the work of individuals in the complex business 
and industry of today, requires new and disciplined attitudes and 
skills. 

Second, such philosophy as we possess of democracy as a 
way of life is as yet relatively insensitive to the need for changes 
in our ideas about what is good (valuable) for man. This need 
has become peculiarly urgent in the present state of the world. 
Especially is this so in the United States, for we people of America 
are at this time developing a sense of our responsibility for leader- 
ship among the democratic nations of the world, and lack of a 
sufficiently clear working agreement among ourselves regarding 
the good life we should seek together leaves us confused and 
frustrated. Our insensitivity, our lag in recognizing the demands 
made upon us by the ideal of individualism, seems to the student 
of this problem to be due in large part to the fact that our con- 
ceptions of the nature and origin of human values have been such 
as to forbid or otherwise block reconstructive thinking. 

Democracy rests upon man’s faith in man. The people of 
America in the past have taken pride in their capacity to manage 
confronting social situations. Under frontier face-to-face condi- 
tions they were able to resolve personal differences, achieve work- 
ing compromises, and practice the give and take necessary to the 
development of skill in the business of getting along together. 
The situation today, however, is radically new and much more 
difficult to manage. It presents such great demands upon their 
adjustive and reconstructive powers that people show signs of 
becoming victims of fear and uncertainty. They more and more 
suspect the aims and purposes of their neighbors and of other 
peoples. Our times have been characterized as “an age of anxiety” 
and as “an age of suspicion.” Our lack of faith in man has been 
stepped up to such an extent that, in the interest of certainty, or 
stability, we may be unconsciously in great danger of exchanging 
the free life for the regimented life, for the conformity, order, and 
security of an authoritarian society. For democracy cannot live 
without man’s faith in man. 
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Men’s present incapacity to reconstruct and unify the values 
which give authority to their efforts may be recognized in another 
way in our times. We frequently hear it said that the purposes 
by which men live have not kept pace with the physical powers 
they have developed by means of science. It is also a common 
belief that this lag constitutes a dangerous situation. The most 
dramatic illustration of this is to be seen in connection with our 
development of power over life and death. We can either pre- 
serve or destroy life with an effectiveness undreamed of a few 
decades ago. And we do both. But, in less dramatic matters, peo- 
ple use their new powers in innumerable ways which as readily 
make life less satisfactory as more so. Many sense this, but they 
feel relatively helpless when they consider the complexity of the 
problem. 

When we ask why men’s values are not commensurate with 
their new powers to do new things, shall we be satisfied with the 
answer that men are evil? Is this answer the finding of an inquiry; 
or is it but a name for the situation? Does it not merely beg the 
question over again? 

When actual inquiry is undertaken, the suggestion arises that 
just as men’s beliefs about facts have had to be reconstructed to 
meet new demands, so must men’s value-beliefs be reconstructed. 
This appears imperative if life is to be provided with effective 
guidance (intelligence) in new and changed situations. What is 
the philosophical problem here? Why have men failed to make 
the needed reconstructions? These questions lead us to an issue 
that underlies most of the differences of outlook which we shall 
consider in the sections of this chapter. 


Three Conceptions of Value 


This basic issue involves three principal competing concep- 
tions of the nature and origin of values. One view takes man’s 
authoritative values to be permanent and changeless. As standards 
for the direction of conduct, they are, in this view, final and abso- 
lute. The acts, objects, and relations that are to be taken thus as 
absolute values are held to be independent of reflective inquiry 
and criticism. Reflection is believed not to determine these values, 
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but to serve only as a means by which life is brought into their 
service. 

From this viewpoint, values are not to be reconstructed, 
since they are not products of experience in the first place. They 
are not to be known as the facts in experience are known. They 
are “known” through “intuition” from within and/or through 
revelation from without. They are absolutely “true,” in the sense 
that they are the same yesterday, today, and forever, and require 
no reconstruction. They are only to be conformed to. They require 
only the means which will achieve them in the lives of people, 
and since they are absolute, there is a tendency to make them the 
justification of the means by which they are achieved. Being 
absolute, the belief is that their universal acceptance provides 
the only hope of social unity and order. 

A second of these principal contrasting theories takes a value 
to be whatever is desired or is the object of an organization of 
desires, that is, of an interest. This view, like the authoritarian 
view, just described, ignores any element of evaluation (valua- 
tion), that is, of reflective or critical appraisal, in the occurrence 
of values. The latter are just what they happen to be. Like the 
first view above, this view, also, assumes that values are inde- 
pendent of the culture. The effect is thus to make the determina- 
tion of values an arbitrary matter, and their reconstruction by 
means of inquiry impossible. 

Common to both the absolutist theory and the desire theory 
are these facts: (1) they reject an intellectual element in the 
origin of authoritative values, and (2) they deny man the possi- 
bility of determining his values in the light of the meanings, the 
continuities, and contextual relations of the situations in which 
they serve him. This rejection and this denial distinguish these 
theories from a third theory, a theory with which we are par- 
ticularly concerned here. 

According to this third theory, values arise when desired 
things, acts, relations are judged to be worthy of being desired 
(that is, desirable) on the basis of a consideration of the condi- 
tions and consequences which accompany the achieving and 


* A foremost statement of this view is by R. B. Perry, General Theory of 
Value (New York, Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., 1926). 
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enjoying of them.‘ The increase, the refinement, and the deepen- 
ing of people’s values are therefore dependent upon the increase, 
refinement, and deepening of reflective inquiry and hence of 
meanings as instruments of control in experience. 


The Experimentalist (Instrumentalist) Theory Elaborated 


To understand this theory we should recognize the fact that 
it takes its clue from the intellectual revolution inaugurated by 
the rise of experimental science some three to four centuries ago. 
Common facts were earlier conceived to be known by mere in- 
spection or observation, and facts of the order of permanent 
truth to be “known” by intuition or revelation. Thus knowing was 
assumed to be independent of experimentation, that is, of men’s 
activities in transactions with other physical things and persons. 
Knowing in modern or experimental science, on the other hand, 
came to mean the co-operative finding of some specified change 
or outcome to be a consequence of some specified act under cer- 
tain conditions. This is, of course, the “participant” theory of 
knowing which we considered in Chapter 3. Taking its clue from 
this theory of knowing, experimentalist, or instrumentalist, theory 
of value attributes value or worth to whatever is understood to be 
a means to certain consequences in experience which at that time 
are prized, that is, are taken to be values. These latter values, 
however, are a priori in a functional sense only. They are brought 
to a new experience by an individual from his past experiences. 
They themselves are subject in turn to the same kind of appraisal 
whenever they are called into question. Whatever end is proposed 
as a value by which to direct action is subject, from this point of 
view, to valuation as regards the acceptability of ends which it in 
turn serves in its capacity as a means, and as regards the ac- 
ceptability of the conditions upon which it can be had. 

Because this view places values in a continuity thus with 
action and knowledge, many have been unable to accept it. They 
have believed the valuation process to which the instrumentalist 


* The outstanding presentation of this point of view is by John Dewey. 
See especially The Quest for Certainty (New York, Minton, Balch and Com- 
pany, 1929), Chapter 10; also Theory of Valuation, Vol. II, No. 4 of Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of Unified Science (Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1939). 
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gives so much emphasis (finds to be so valuable hence so great a 
value) to be incapable of providing us with values stable enough 
to give direction to conduct.® They argue that, if every value is 
subject to appraisal in terms of the conditions and consequences 
of employing it as an end-in-view by which to direct action, 
there can be no firm values upon which to act. They insist that 
there must be some “eternal values,” some absolute values from 
which all other values borrow their worth. The criticism of the 
instrumentalist means-consequence view is that it sets up an 
“infinite regress” which, if actually employed as a basis for 
judging action, would make impossible any firm decision respect- 
ing conduct. If the values we seek are dependent on other values 
in an infinite series, how can we ever have sufficient assurance 
regarding what is valuable or desirable? 

We need to look more closely at the view under criticism. 
How, especially, does the experimentalist answer the charge of an 
infinite regress? Dewey pointed to “need, deficit, and conflict” as 
the conditions under which desires take shape and ends-in-view 
(values) are employed to direct action. 


Apart from a condition of tension between a person and environing 
conditions there is . . . no occasion for evocation of desire for something 
else; there is nothing to induce the formation of an end, much less 
the formation of one end rather than any other out of the indefinite 
number of ends theoretically possible. ... The “value” of different ends 
that suggest themselves is estimated or measured by the capacity they 
exhibit to guide action in making good, satisfying, in its literal sense, 
existing lacks. Here is the factor which cuts short the process of fore- 
seeing and weighing ends-in-view in their function as means. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof and sufficient also is the good of that 
which does away with the existing evil.® 


Does this view deny or discard the perennial generalized 
values which go under such names as honesty, friendliness, fair 
play, industriousness, cleanliness, patriotism, and others which 


5 The critics of the instrumentalist conception of valuation thus them- 
selves employ in their evaluation of the conception the means-consequences 
appraisal which the instrumentalist prizes so highly. 

6 John Dewey, “Theory of Valuation,” International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science (Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1939), Vol. II, 
pp: 45-46. 
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play so great a part in civilized life today? The answer is “No.” 
Not because they are valid a priori, but because they represent 
valuable modes of behavior, “distillates of human experience,” the 
wisdom of the race. Even these, however, acquire new meanings 
as man uses them in the changing experiences which he under- 
goes. The other side of the picture shows us, of course, old values 
giving place to new ones. “An eye for an eye” is discarded as a 
guide. Trial by arms gives way to trial by inquiry, retributive 
punishment to corrective treatment, authoritarianism to democ- 
racy. Even many of the innumerable gods men have created in 
ages past have “died” or have been transformed into the quite 
different gods which serve man today as his supreme guides.” Of 
the values which with further knowledge of means-consequence 
relations are reconstructed and strengthened as well as of those 
which have replaced old values that now no longer serve, we 
can say that “it is not the existence, but the authority of such 
generalized values, considered of themselves and apart from any 
functional context,” which instrumentalism denies. 

The experimentalist points out that such stability as value- 
beliefs can have in a growing civilization and in a growing person 
is not due to their fixity but to their developing universality, their 
developing depth and comprehensiveness, their developing in- 
tegration by which each is increasingly supported and reinforced 
and human experience is made more consistent and whole. 

When we bring our values under criticism, we conceive them 
as means. It is then that we are ina position to sense the multipli- 
city of consequences which flow from their use. Other values are 
involved. We discriminate among meanings. Values are dif- 
ferentiated. Conflicts appear which require resolution. We delib- 
erate, which means that we reconstruct and modify what we have 
held to be values. The fact (idea) of succeeding evaluations 
(criticisms of values in succeeding situations by considering them 


7 See A. Eustace Haydon, Biography of the Gods (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1941). Of today’s gods Haydon, historian of religions, 
wrote: “Not ‘God’ nor the God of a foreign scripture and tradition, but the 
‘God of our fathers’ is the living God of faith for each of the religions. Only 
one deadly enemy lies in wait for the gods—the cultural change which 
undermines the tradition and institutions which foster faith in their ability 
to serve and save.” (p. 319.) 
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anew as means to consequences) signifies the fact of an integra- 
tion of values in the growth of an individual self and similarly 
in the growth of a civilization. For to give our actions dependable 
guidance, our values must be made to function harmoniously to- 
gether and thus reinforce each other. Integration through evalua- 
tion and reconstruction is essential to growth of the values which 
constitute selves and civilizations just as integration of knowledge 
is essential to the growth of science. 

It may be of worth to recall, by way of illustration, the con- 
sideration of the prima facie ideas of democratic philosophy in 
Chapter 2. What we did there was to consider the meanings of 
such constituent concepts of democracy as equality, freedom, 
authority. The result of such considerations was two-fold. First, 
there was change in the meanings of these concepts. Old values 
were made over in some degree into new values, values more 
comprehensive and significant. Old names were retained, but the 
values were reconstructed. Second, there was built up new 
significance of these values for one another. They were seen in 
integral relation to each other. Thus there occurred both recon- 
struction and integration of values in the process of examining and 
appraising them. 

What has been said suggests a second emphasis in the ex- 
perimentalist view. This is its insistence upon the integral relation 
of values and factual beliefs in experience. There is great promise 
in a view that takes a value to exist, never a priori, but only after 
experience and as a result of inquiry into the conditions and con- 
sequences of whatever is suggested as a candidate for the status 
of a value. For the implication in this theory is that values depend 
for their emergence and for their improvement upon man’s 
emerging, developing, and cumulating factual beliefs. The re- 
construction of the former depends upon the reconstruction of 
the latter. Take the simple illustration mentioned earlier. 
Formerly, we valued harsh and retributive punishment as right 
for certain maladjusted behavior. Now we are coming, instead, 
to value considerate and skilled remedial treatment for such be- 
havior. Factual insight makes the difference. 

Out of such considerations there comes an important sug- 
gestion. It is that, if the particular kind of inquiry which the 
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experimentalist calls valuation is continued and developed, it is 
possible that the disturbing conflicts of values and the dangerous 
lag of values behind modern technological power can be greatly 
reduced. 


Relation of the Three Theories of Value to the 
Problem of Value Reconstruction 


The nonexperimental theories of value stand in the way of 
the continuous reconstruction of aims and purposes required to 
meet the increasing demand for integrity and stability both of 
individual personality and of society. They are based upon be- 
liefs that were established and taught before experimental science 
had appeared on the scene and when change in the conditions 
of life was not a prominent fact. They lack the basis in experience 
which modern knowledge and modern method of inquiry can 
provide. Both of the principal nonexperimental theories of value 
deny the presence of an intellectual element in whatever is con- 
ceived to be a value. Hence they deny that values are found as 
conclusions of criticism and inquiry. 

The nonexperimental views do, of course, differ radically 
from each other in spite of the fact that they hold these things in 
common. Men’s authoritative values, in the absolutist view, are 
placed in a realm in which they are beyond any dependence upon 
varying desire or any check provided by experience. They may be 
and have been of the most radically conflicting kinds among dif- 
ferent peoples in different places and among the same people at 
different times. Experience does lead to changed values, but the 
theory does not recognize this or the dependence of values upon 
experience. Hence the difference with the “desire theory,” which, 
although it does not make values depend upon appraisal in terms 
of conditions and consequences, does place values in experience 
where they can change. 

Students of human behavior now generally recognize that 
men’s values are acquired as means of control. They are acquired 
for use when difficulties (situations of blockage to activities under 
way) are dealt with in actual experience. Because the older 
viewpoints do not recognize this as a fact, they have no conscious 
method for reconstructing their immediate “values” in the one 
case, or their “intuited” and “revealed” values in the other. Re- 
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construction of values goes on anyway, but for lack of a method- 
ology the cost is often very high. History has shown tragic accom- 
paniments in the lives of whole peoples. Nor have peoples who 
lack such conscious method any way of teaching values except to 
indoctrinate them in others or in some manner arbitrarily to force 
them upon others. 

If one holds the third outlook on values, then evaluation or 
criticism which uses the most reliable knowledge available be- 
comes essential in the discipline of individuals for membership 
in a stable, unified, and ordered democratic society. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. What is the source of values? Nature? Supernatural Being? Per- 
sonal experience? The experience of the human race? 

. Can value-claims be tested and validated? How? By whom? 

. Can values be a product of experience and at the same time be 
objectively valid? What does it mean for a value to be valid? 


Q bo 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN CONSUMMATORY 
AND ETHICAL VALUES 


The good life may be conceived in two principal and some- 
times conflicting ways. It may be thought of in terms of the goods 
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of life that are experienced when there is satisfaction of the needs 
of people for health, sexual expression, amusement, friendship, 
effectiveness in work and play, the creative and aesthetic, and 
others within the limitless range of their wants. Interest, that is, 
may be in the consummatory good. On the other hand, the good 
may be conceived in the moral sense as what we have in mind 
when we speak of good or ethical behavior or conduct, or of an 
individual as a good person. Both of these types of goodness 
belong in “the good life.” 

For the purposes of an inquiry into democratic theory, an 
important issue arises when we ask about the relation which 
people believe to exist between the consummatory and the moral 
good. One view assumes that the moral good is achieved in be- 
havior when the latter conforms to certain standards that are 
absolute and ultimate, standards which are self-evident to one’s 
conscience or are known through intuition, or through mystical 
insight, or through revelation from without. These transexperi- 
ential absolute standards are held to be authoritative over all 
experience and, therefore, to regulate the enjoyment of goods of 
the consummatory kind. 

The contrasting view denies absolute moral standards. Good 
moral behavior is taken instead to be social behavior which is 
judged to be good in the light of its consequences in the lives 
of all affected. We ask of behavior whether it provides conditions 
under which the enjoyment of consummatory goods is promoted 
and whether it is such as to make this enjoyment more sensitive 
to its responsibility for its own further consequences in the lives 
of all involved. This is to say that it is in the moral dimension of 
existence that the consummatory dimension is sustained and de- 
veloped. This is why the moral dimension achieves more and 
more importance as human association becomes more complex. 
It is in the moral dimension that the consummatory comes more 
and more to have its genesis. 

Morals, in this view, is a name for the discipline which men 
acquire in and for associated living. It consists in people’s ideas 
and attitudes concerning the modes of relating to each other in 
connection with the development and satisfaction of their in- 
terests in life. Out of the learnings from experience arise the gen- 
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eralizations or norms by which men conduct themselves. Our 
valid beliefs about the good life in both its individual-consum- 
matory and social-moral aspects are reflectively derived from 
experience as products of inquiry, whether this be in the labora- 
tory of science or in the ordinary experience of life. The standards 
known to arise thus are held continuously subject to improvement. 
Moral goodness is thus recognized to be social goodness, and its 
worth is in its service in achieving fullness and richness in men’s 
shared experience of consummatory goods. 

The issue is, then, not what at first might have been thought. 
It does not primarily concern a conflict between moral goods and 
consummatory goods in experience. The issue is, nevertheless, be- 
tween views which differ respecting a certain relationship of the 
one kind of good to the other. In the traditional outlook a two- 
realm world is conceived in which moral goods are independent 
of the consummatory. In the view which has been contrasted 
with this there is no such separation. There is, instead, a con- 
tinuity, a synthesis. We shall inquire into the relationship. 

We saw earlier, in Chapter 3, how biological thought 
recognizes living behavior to be equilibrative. Activity is recog- 
nized to be a function of the disturbance of a dynamic relation 
existing between organism and environment. It represents a 
move to reinstate a pattern of dynamic equilibrium that has been 
disrupted. This is descriptive of what has been called “the 
biological matrix” of human behavior. We need to keep this 
biological understanding in mind when we consider so complex 
a concept as the good on the level of human life. 

The psychological experience of good is always associated at 
some point with behavior where there is a reduction of a dis- 
turbance in the dynamic organism-environment relationship. This 
may be on the ideational or imaginative level or on the physical 
level. In any case, when tension is in some degree reduced, there 
is a correlative change in emotion, and also in the structure of the 
organism. This is the occasion of the experience of what may be 
called psychological good. We identify these occasions as good 
experiences. Hunger is satisfied, a way is found to carry on, an 
act succeeds, a problem is solved, insight is achieved into the 
nature of a difficulty, a promising idea occurs—these and other 
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such descriptions suggest the infinite variety of occasions in which 
good may be consciously experienced. 

The fact that the good of an act is lodged in the meaning 
the act has for us provides us with an explanation of the further 
fact that an individual will endure or even enjoy activity which 
may be dull and burdensome in itself. It accounts for the ex- 
perience of good by the individual even in suffering and in the 
final act of sacrificing his life to some treasured end. The experi- 
ence of human good, in so far as it is human and not merely 
animal, is an affair of the mind. Hence the possibility of the 
imaginative and creative good of adventure into new situations 
in which the individual may find new and deeper meanings in 
activities, good that is experienced more poignantly. 

Upsets of stable relations may be experienced as exhila- 
rating, hence good, and therefore sought after because of the 
opportunity they afford for the exercise of the powers of the 
individual. Because, however, the good consists in the meaning of 
acts and things, it is possible for the individual to obtain a sense 
of the good by means of daydreaming or “wishful thinking.” 
Reflective inquiry, however, shows that the good life in the long 
run requires that the meanings attributed to acts and things be 
continuously checked against use of the latter as means to values 
in actual affairs. 

When human individuals live in assocation, as they must, 
they come to judge human behavior, their own and that of 
others. They judge behavior by reference to its consequences in 
their own and others’ experience. They develop general ideas 
about good and bad behavior. The most basic generalization they 
develop is that when the behavior a man uses to achieve his 
goods is such that it facilitates in the same activity the achieve- 
ment by others of their goods, the man’s behavior is good, and 
he is a good man. We are now considering moral goodness. We 
reach this level in our inquiry, from this point of view, when we 
begin to consider man’s social relations and what men do about 
these in their quest for the consummatory good. Moral goodness 
is, therefore, one class of goodness within the consummatory, 
for a moral good resides in the meaning of an act which is taken 
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to resolve a social defect or difficulty in the interest of a wider 
and fuller enjoyment of other goods.* 

This view of the nature and origin of moral goodness, how- 
ever, is not the view that is most commonly held. Traditional 
outlook has long separated the moral good from the consum- 
matory, denying any necessary connection between them. This 
makes the problem of the nature of the good life for man which 
democratic society is expected to serve, a very different problem 
from that which exists for us when we think of the moral good 
as developing from reflective inquiry into the bearings of social 
relations upon the consummatory. For in the latter view, which 
starts with physiological life and the satisfiers of need at that 
level and which builds a theory of the psychological and spiritual 
life upon that basis, or within that matrix, the moral good, the 
standard which an act must meet to be accepted as good, origi- 
nates within man’s experience and grows and improves with 
inquiry and knowledge. In contrast with this conception, the 
point of view of absolutism takes the standard to be predeter- 
mined and eternal for man, and the moral good to consist in the 
conformity of action to this a priori transcendental pattern. This 
means, in fact, that most men’s activities must be determined 
and guided by the thinking of others who are especially privi- 
leged to know what this pattern is. 

The moral good requires for its origin and development the 
activity of reflective inquiry, judging, and this we recognize to 
be the valuation process described in the preceding chapter. The 
goodness of particular acts or relationships depends upon the 
consequences of these in respect to the realization of the interests 
which in fact constitute the self of the person judging. Neverthe- 
less, in contrast with this view, for many people the “moral” good 
continues to be a good which exists in spite of many conse- 
quences which result in men’s lives. “A good act is good even 
though it brings suffering in its train,” and “to follow right were 
wisdom in the scorn of consequence,” are not infrequently quoted 
to express an interest in absolute values and a disrespect for 
experience. This statement should not, however, be taken to dis- 


*R. Bruce Raup, Complacency, the Foundation of Human Behavior 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926), p. 170. 
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credit those who might use such terms to express a concern for 
the more comprehensive good as against the immediate which 
some decry under the name of the expedient. Acting on prin- 
ciple, in the pragmatic sense of the term, does not mean acting 
in conformity to an immutable standard, one which inquiry can 
not reconstruct. 

The belief in absolute standards by which to judge the 
good takes two principal forms. We find it in the form of the 
idea that cosmic law determines what men should seek and do 
and treasure as the good. We find it also in the belief that all 
morality is based upon faith in a supernatural order and consists 
in obedience to commands which are supernaturally revealed to 
man. 

We are, at this time, in a situation of crisis as regards the 
further advance of civilization. It seems to the student of the con- 
ditions that prevail, when he approaches them in the spirit of the 
philosophy thus far emphasized, that what is most critically 
needed is deeper insight into the nature of the moral good. He 
rejects the absolutisms which dominate the thought of the world 
today, just as he rejects the absolutisms of different sorts that have 
dominated the thinking of people in all places from time im- 
memorial. Especially does he fear and oppose such an absolutism 
as that which a few years ago sought domination of the world on 
the basis of a belief in a cosmic plan sanctioning the supremacy of 
the Nordic “race.” Or such as the absolutism of the Marxist dia- 
letical process of history, an absolutism which assumes a cosmic 
process to which the Marxist political and social program is at- 
tuned. He rejects, in fact, all absolutisms in which patterns of the 
moral good are conceived to be either cosmic or supernatural in 
their origin and, hence, absolute, whether conceived atheistically 
or theologically. His plea is for a conception of moral good in 
which it represents the wisdom of man. He believes in a moral. 
good that is constructed by unprejudiced inquiry into the conse- 
quences of social arrangements and programs in the consumma- 
tory experience of the individuals who are affected. Such good, 
depending as it does upon the meanings found by inquiry, remains 
subject to improvement with every advance in understanding. 

Thus, in this outlook, the social ideal of democratic individ- 
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ualism calls for continued inquiry and the continued reconstruc- 
tion of customary thought regarding the nature of the good in life. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1, What is it, if anything, that makes life worth living? How is one to 
determine what this is? 

2. Are the standards for judging whether on object or act is good to 
be found within or outside experience? 

3. What connection, if any, exists between the moral good and the 
consummatory good? 

4. Are some conceptions of the nature of the good life more consistent 
than others with a democratic outlook on life, or are the two prob- 
lems independent and unrelated? 

5. Should children experience the good life in school? 
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THE SOURCE OF ETHICAL VALUES 


The good life, conceived as the abundant life, the life flour- 
ishing in the experience of consummatory goods, depends upon 
the effectiveness of the inquiry which man can summon to his 
service. Consummatory goods compete with each other. They 
need careful discrimination with respect to their consequences 
affecting the enjoyment of other goods. Does a particular con- 
summatory good conserve or destroy the prospects of an increas- 
ingly abundant life? Such experience as can be brought to bear to 
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enlighten judgment is needed. Man lives forward, and human 
growth means living forward upon new and deeper insights into 
the meanings of the acts of men in the novel situations of an 
evolving world. 

Despite his crediting of dogmas and rituals with whatever 
advance he claims in civilization, man’s growth as a human being 
has depended primarily upon something else. He has risen to his 
present status above the savage, the primitive, the barbarous, by 
virtue of a discipline of his capacity to know. His advance has fol- 
lowed upon the development of his ability to inquire into his 
practical relations with others and the world about him. Dogmas 
as such seem never to have advanced humanity. Beliefs, yes, oc- 
casionally by chance, and always when they have been informed 
by the intelligence which results from inquiry. 

When the “right” is known dogmatically, when it is held to 
be “a possession,” an “incontrovertible claim,” the intelligence 
which inquiry might bring to bear is rejected before it is given a 
trial. If, on the other hand, the right is assumed to be that which 
inquiry into a confronting situation can accept as a preferred 
working hypothesis upon which to base action, it is but the road 
chosen for its promise of effectiveness in achieving the good that is 
potential in that situation. Such inquiry, of course, proceeds on 
the assumption that what is done in the present situation will 
affect other situations in the life continuum. It will therefore re- 
quire all available knowledge of the situation as a basis for pre- 
diction. This is to say that it will need to employ the available 
cumulated tested generalizations regarding conditions and con- 
sequences, causes and effects, which bear upon the situation, in 
order to discover the meanings of what is present. Only so can 
the right, relative to this situation and its demands, be most relia- 
bly perceived. This means, of course, the importation of science 
into the “realm” of morals. This represents a moral revolution. For 
the moral realm has heretofore been almost universally believed 
to occupy a quite separate “sphere” from science, not even, as one 
philosopher put it, a “hemisphere” alongside science. 

The issue in this matter, which has now confronted the peo- 
ple of the West for a long time, is whether there is a transcen- 
dental immutable Right. The question is whether there is a pat- 
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tern or standard of human action that is absolute and known 
through “reason,” intuition, mystical insight, or revelation, or only 
a right that is neither more nor less than the best judgment of 
men when this is informed by knowledge of the conditions and 
consequences of alternative modes of action. The conflict in moral 
theory is between the beginnings of a moral outlook capable, in 
the face of ever-changing conditions, of continually modifying it- 
self through objective inquiry, and a moral outlook which, en- 
trenched in institutions and customs, still retains the grip upon 
the minds and habits of man which it obtained in an age before 
objective methods of inquiry existed even in the area of physical 
matters. 

The question regarding “the right” in our day centers around 
our use of the sciences which study man in his relations with his 
fellows. It calls for inquiry by all into the nature of the good life 
and the influence of our institutions and customs upon the good 
life. It concerns, that is to say, the conditions and consequences of 
modern political, economic, and other social practices. The answer 
seems to be that the “right” which is found in the form of the 
generalizations which emerge from such inquiry, conducted pro- 
fessionally and continuously as well as on the spot by all in the 
course of the determination of social and personal policies and 
plans, is proving to be the only reliable “road to the good.” 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


i 


Are morals absolute or relative? If relative, relative to what? 

2. If morals are relative, is it possible or impossible to agree on any 
standards for morality? 

3. Are morals objective or subjective? 

4, For precisely what responsibilities must the individual be held 

accountable if morals are absolute? If relative and subjective? If 

relative and objective? 


SELECTED READINGS 


Gordon H. Clark and T. V. Smith, Readings in Ethics, chapter intro- 
ductions and passim. 
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William E. Hocking, What Man Can Make of Man, pp. 36-47. 
William H. Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education, pp. 101-109. 
Fulton J. Sheen, Philosophies at War, pp. 58-63. 


HOW CAN WE TELL WHAT IS RIGHT? 


As the foregoing discussions suggest, two principal outlooks 
stand in conflict regarding the nature of morality. One of these 
takes morality to consist in obeying rules of behavior which exist 
ready-made for man. These a priori rules have their foundation, 
many people assume, in supernatural law, or, as some others be- 
lieve, in cosmic law. In the one case, they are assumed to have 
been supernaturally revealed to man; in the other case, they are 
believed to be self-evident, and variously known by reason, intui- 
tion, conscience, or mystical insight. All of these views of the 
source and nature of morality are authoritarian in that they as- 
sume that the rules for man’s behavior originate outside his expe- 
rience and are not subject to reconstruction by him. 

The principal contrasting conception, the view which has risen 
with experimental science to compete with the authoritarian out- 
look, takes morality to be the quality of a person’s activity when 
the latter is based on the social meanings found by inquiry into 
confronting situations. It is the quality of action that is guided 
by an understanding as adequate as possible of the action’s social 
conditions and consequences. Whereas the former idea demands 
conformity to certain beliefs accepted on the authority of others, 
this latter demands co-operative inquiry as a responsibility of 
those involved in the situations that are faced. 

What may be called moral discipline is, in the first view, a dis- 
cipline in obedience to what is assumed to be already known to 
be the right, and in rejection of what is already known as the 
wrong. It is a soldier’s discipline for the war of Righteousness 
against Evil. Moral discipline, in the opposed view, is discipline 
in the ability to participate in determining what to do in situations, 
with respect not only to older values, but also to such recon- 
struction of values as is demanded by new factual insights. 
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The first discipline emphasizes a pre-existent division of be- 
havior into kinds, good and bad, and trains the individual to 
accept what is known in advance to be the good. The second dis- 
cipline is devoted primarily to developing skill in sensing com- 
peting goods and determining which is the better. What is rejected 
as the worse becomes the bad in the situations under considera- 
tion. A relativism in the second viewpoint replaces the absolutism 
of the first. 

Customary morality has ready-made conclusions. It denies 
the power of factual inquiry to improve the values sought in be- 
havior, the power, that is, in Dewey’s phrase, to “render personal 
choice more intelligent.” Customary morality distrusts reliance 
upon a discipline in and for co-operative study and inquiry as a 
guarantee of the morally good life. Furthermore, it denies the 
validity of the findings of factual inquiry and deliberation when 
the latter produce a policy or program that is in conflict with an 
item in the fixed moral code of custom. It is not, however, custom 
in customary morality which the experimental outlook would re- 
‘place, but the custom which denies rationality as method in the 
confronting situations of life. The experimentalist outlook wishes 
to reconstruct customary morality and develop a particular cus- 
tom, that, namely, of rationality. 

The long-established viewpoint of scholasticism on morals 
holds that there is a hierarchy of values and that “if there be a con- 
flict between man’s duties to God and to his neighbor, the inferior 
right must cede to the superior.”! On the other side of the issue, 
we hear and read assertions such as that by E. D. Martin that “the 
difficulty in grasping the free man’s point of view is not primarily 
intellectual, but is the result of childish emotions and fixations.”? 
Martin declared that men are brought up to resist intellectual 
maturity. “They go through life with a little boy’s ideas of reli- 
gion, morality, patriotism, and liberty.”* Perhaps, between these 
contrasting views, there are shadings in the minds of many in- 


1 William McGucken, contributor, Philosophies of Education, Forty- 
first Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study of Education (Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Public School Publishing Company, 1942), p. 255. 

® Liberty (New York, W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1930), p. 305. 
By permission. 

3 Ibid., p. 306. By permission. Someone, facetious for the moment, 
might remark that this was a gratuitous insult to little boys. 
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dividuals which pass imperceptibly from one emphasis into the 
other, and perhaps men’s words out of the past may not in our 
day have the same strict other-worldly meanings that they once 
had. It may be that they are slanted, at least in many who use 
them, toward the more modern concern for reflective inquiry. 
Perhaps our hope lies in this possibility. But the issue, neverthe- 
less, does exist in the extreme form in which it has been stated 
and must be considered as such. 

The new experimental method of inquiry of the last few hun- 
dred years and the resulting new conditions in the world exert 
an increasing influence upon men’s morality. Carl Becker, noting 
Pascal’s dictum that “thought makes the whole dignity of men,” 
the consequent admonition that we should, therefore, endeavor 
to think well, and the assertion that “that is the only morality,” 
added to this his own belief that “the chief virtue of democracy, 
and the sole reason for cherishing it, is that with all its faults it 
still provides the most favorable conditions for the maintenance 
of that dignity and the practice of that morality.”* 


The moral self is the broader self as against the narrower self. 


We can use the terms broad and narrow in this connection because 
a self is identified with its interests. When one’s interests come into 
conflict with other’s interests, as George Herbert Mead pointed 
out in describing a moral situation, some sacrifice of the self’s 
narrower interest is required to resolve the conflict. This sacrifice 
is through a transformation of one’s interests which broadens them 
so that the self is now identified with the interests of other selves, 
which is to say, moral growth has taken place, or that one is now 
more mature socially.° 

The word selfish means something very definite. But the per- 
son who is unselfish and generous is not less concerned about his 
self. His concern is rather that his self shall be a broader self, 
that his interests shall be inclusive of the interests of others. The 
mother’s interests include those of her child. A violation of the 
child’s self is a violation of her self. So with the good neighbor, 
and with the good man in relation to all men. 


* Carl Becker, “Some Generalities That Still Glitter,” The Yale Review, 
Vol. 29 (June, 1940), pp. 649-667. 

° George Herbert Mead, Mind, Self and Society (Chicago, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1934), pp. 386-387. 
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Reflective morality is behavior that is socially oriented. The 
good man is the man who disciplines himself in co-operative in- 
quiry in order to achieve the consummatory goods of his life in 
ways which in the same acts, facilitate and promote the achieve- 
ment by others of their goods. This orientation is itself the product 
of a social process whose characteristic mode is co-operation. In 
this theory, the bad man is the man who lacks this social orienta- 
tion in his relations with others. Lacking such a discipline, he has 
what Harry Overstreet called a “circumscribed and fumbling 
mind.” 

A basic problem of ethics concerns the relation between com- 
munity and freedom. In all instances in which men use their in- 
telligence (insight into meanings) to guide their action, however 
shallow the knowledge on which their insight is based, they ex- 
perience a degree of freedom. When, however, that intelligence 
is so disciplined in the social processes of communication and 
joint judgment with their fellows that men’s purposes come habitu- 
ally to be based upon mutual recognition of interests, freedom be- 
comes their way of life. Each is a free man in a free community. 
This is the true meaning of a free people, or a free society. 

The moral life is an altruistic life, but it is not altruistic in the 
sentimental sense of merely “doing good to others.” Reflective 
morals considers such altruism to be pseudo, for it ignores the 
community and communion that are essential to the growth of in- 
dividuality and personality. This pseudo altruism represents a sort 
of “opposite number” to the pseudo, unilinear “co-operation” 
which is so familiar to us all, the co-operation which is merely 
service rendered to purposes that belong to others. Neither of 
these practices can have any place in reflective morality except 
on those occasions when it is used deliberately to open the way for 
the development of reflective morality. 

When such morality as that which we have designated as re- 
flective is advocated, those who believe in absolutistic, or cus- 
tomary, morality decry what they take to be the abandonment of 
authority in conduct. But does reflective morality renounce au- 
thority? Is there not rather a reconstruction of the concept of 
authority in this outlook? We shall look into this issue in the 
section that follows. 
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SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Can morality be taught? 

2. Would you judge an act by its consequences, or by its conformity 
to an established moral code? If by consequences, how is one to 
judge the worth of the consequences themselves? 

3. It is sometimes said that the essence of morality is a willingness to 
take into account the interest in or claims upon a given situation 
or proposed act that others have. By what processes had such 
claims best be identified and evaluated? 

4, What disciplines must be learned and practiced when education 
is based on a conforming conception of morality? On a reflective 
conception? 


SELECTED READINGS 


Ruth N. Anshen, ed., Moral Principles of Action. 
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William H. Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education, pp. 93-112. 

Alfred Korzybski, Manhood of Humanity, pp. 27-45. 

Walter Lippmann, Preface to Morals, pp. 314-330 

Robert E. Mason, Moral Values and Secular Education. 

George H. Mead, The Philosophy of the Act, pp. 460-465. 

T. V. Smith, “Ethics,” in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 


THE DIRECTIVES OF MORAL BEHAVIOR 


People look to certain ultimate sources, ultimate in the sense 
either of latest or of final, for the authority which justifies in their 
eyes what they think and do. These sources differ greatly, as has 
been suggested in the preceding chapters. A principal difference 
between these beliefs regarding the source of authority corre- 
sponds to the conflict between the conceptions of morality pre- 
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viously discussed. In this section our examination of ideas about 
authority in conduct should bring the main issue into clearer focus. 

People, generally, look to one of two types of authority for 
guidance. William Heard Kilpatrick called one of these “internal,” 
the other, “external.”! Kilpatrick used this classification in order 
to set over against each other (1) the conception of authority 
which leads a person to rely upon such meanings as have been, 
or can at the time be, obtained from unprejudiced inquiry into a 
confronting situation, and (2) the authoritarian view which leads 
a person to base his behavior on uncriticized, unevaluated beliefs 
and practices established before his time by the elders and re- 
ceived by him through established institutions and customs. 

The unprejudiced inquiry and knowledge upon which the 
former outlook rests moral judgment is of the objective type 
which has become characteristic of science since Galileo. This 
experimental objective inquiry and knowledge first won accept- 
ance, after a long struggle, in the area of strictly physical prob- 
lems, and then, much later, in the fields of the biological and the 
physiological. It is only now coming to be accepted for use in the 
area of human relations, which includes the areas of belief about 
personal development and morals. The development of the “in- 
ternal” authority which Kilpatrick described depends upon the 
development of the kind of inquiry now obtaining a beginning in 
the fields of cultural anthropology, sociology, social psychology, 
and the psychology of personality growth and health. 

David Riesman and collaborators? analyzed the changes that 
have taken place in the character of the American people. They 
used three classifications of character: (1) tradition-directed, (2) 
inner-directed, and (3) other-directed. The character of people is 
described by them as tradition-directed when their behavior is 
dominated by institutions and customs. Inner-directed character is 
the result of an indoctrination of the young with the ideas of the 
elders, which means that, although behavior is not in this way 
rigidly prescribed in detail as when it is tradition-directed, it is 
nevertheless provided with means to keep it on a prescribed 

1 Education for a Changing Civilization (New York, The Macmillan 


Company, 1926), pp. 29-30. 
* The Lonely Crowd (New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1950). 
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course. As the authors and the psychologist Gardner Murphy put 
it, character is provided with a “psychological gyroscope.” This 
“inner-direction” is obviously not the “internal” authority of which 
Kilpatrick wrote. It fits, rather, as one type, into his concept of 
“external” authority, or authoritarianism. “Other-direction” Ries- 
man used to designate character which exhibits conformity, not to 
the doctrines of the elders, but to peer-group attitudes and prac- 
tices (those of the group of one’s associates of the same age and 
class). This last type of conformity is largely the product of the 
mass media of our times—radio, movies, comics. 

The authors of The Lonely Crowd pointed to the fact that all 
of these types are present in the modern scene. The tradition- 
directed character was universal during the Middle Ages. A tran- 
sition from the tradition-directed to the inner-directed character 
began toward the close of the Middle Ages. A transition from 
the inner-directed to the other-directed began in this country 
after the period which de Tocqueville described in his mid- 
nineteenth-century account of America. None of these tran- 
sitions has been completed. The authors suggested in this connec- 
tion certain harmful consequences to society and to the individual 
of the mixture of character which is resulting from the change 
from inner-direction to other-direction. Chief among these is loss 
of the individuality which we have long prized as an essential part 
of the American heritage. 

However much the three character types of The Lonely 
Crowd may differ from each other, they have in common a single 
trait, namely, authoritarianism. Each is authoritarian because, in 
each case, the people look primarily to an external source for the 
beliefs and practices by which they direct their conduct. Their 
standards do not rest upon meanings within experience (condi- 
tions and consequences) obtained by inquiry and deliberation. 
Their standards, on the contrary, are accepted uncritically by them 
from others. The external sources are, respectively, (1) established 
institutions and customs, (2) the elders and leaders, and (8) the 
practices and attitudes of their peer-groups. 

To assume that democratic morality cannot be authoritarian 
is not to say that democracy ignores moral authority. Democracy 
is not anarchy. Few people in America would suggest an “in- 
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dividualism” so “rugged” or an “isolationism” so absolute as to 
support such a conclusion. As we saw in Chapter 2, the freedom 
which democracy seeks for the individual is to be achieved within 
a social order, not apart from it. 

A democratic morality has its distinctive conception of au- 
thority. This conception takes its clue from the idea of authority 
accepted in the experimental science of our day. In modern 
science, authority resides in the shared judgment of people dis- 
ciplined in scientific inquiry. And similarly, a democratic morality 
must rely upon the shared intelligence of people disciplined in 
social judgment. 

The intelligent democratic citizen recognizes that the im- 
provement of democracy depends upon organized attention to 
procedures and controls which we may call “due processes,” after 
the due process of law. The disciplined member of a democratic 
society knows that the operation of shared intelligence must inter- 
vene between undisciplined impulse and behavior. It is here, in 
the intervening procedures of democratic deliberation, that the 
authority of democratic morality exists. And it is by means of dis- 
cipline in this intervening judgmental process that morals in a 
democracy can be salvaged, preserved, and perfected. 

In a sense quite different from that in which Riesman and his 
collaborators used the term inner in their inner-directed type of 
character, Kilpatrick, as was noted earlier, used the term inner to 
designate the authority which derives from an understanding of 
the meanings of experience. Because these meanings are collec- 
tively found and continuously reconstructed and elaborated by all 
involved, this authority is the authority which we have called 
democratic. 

Although Riesman and his collaborators did not directly sug- 
gest a democratic social and intellectual discipline in their dis- 
cussion of present-day American character, they did suggest that 
the type of character which we need to work for is that of the 
“autonomous” individual. But the increasing social confusion, in- 
dividual maladjustment, and anomy (anomie), which Riesman 
recognized as consequences of the current transition from inner- 
directed to other-directed character, is hardly an appropriate 
backdrop for a presentation of the ideal of “individual autonomy.” 
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Certainly, many, conceiving the standards of morality as tran- 
scendental or supernatural, have used a similar description of our 
situation in an argument for a movement back to the authoritar- 
ianism of Riesman’s inner-directed character of the last century. 
The latter movement is what the “contemporary liberal” calls “the 
retreat from reason.” The demand is that we accept and rely again 
upon the indoctrination of the young in this or that absolutistic 
creed as the basis and source of morals. This is certainly not what 
The Lonely Crowd suggests. The individual autonomy hoped for 
by the authors of The Lonely Crowd can hardly be less than the 
freedom we aspire to in a democracy. This must be true even 
though they did not suggest the discipline for participation in 
democratic processes that is necessary to achieve it. 

Of the tradition-directed and the inner-directed characters in 
the analysis by Riesman and others, we may say that the person of 
each of these types of character is, to use the words of J. Piaget, 
European psychologist, “under the domination of unilateral re- 
spect for the elders and for tradition,” and so is under a con- 
straint of mind that is analogous to the constraint which is exer- 
cised by the adult on the mind of a child. As Piaget said, the 
person “is really behaving like a child.”* Piaget’s ideal of adult- 
hood has, of course, been expressed by many people. It was, for 
example, quite central in the thesis of Harry Overstreet’s The 
Mature Mind. It was what Carl Becker certainly had in mind 
when, as we noted earlier, he emphasized effective thinking as the 
heart of morality.+ 

When, however, we consider the third type of character, the 
other-directed, we seem to be concerned with a kind of authority 
that finds its source in a degree of co-operation which has the 
appearance of involving a free “interchange between equal in- 
dividuals.” But this process, as Riesman described it, restricts the 
interchange to narrow and superficial interests and consists rather 
in imitation and conformity than in reflective co-operation. Fur- 
thermore, the other-directed person participates with others be- 
cause to do so is a compulsion from which he is not psycholog- 
ically free. 


8]. Piaget, The Moral Judgment of the Child (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1932), pp. 340-341. 
4 See above, p. 184. 
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It is only as full and wide participation reaches beyond the 
peer group and involves the comprehensive group as regards age, 
race, and status of whatever kind, that mind has opportunity to 
mature. Only then will “the infantile traits that mark the con- 
formist spirit,” to use again a phrase by Piaget, “make place for 
the mature features that are the outcome of co-operation.”® And 
these features, we may add, are those of the democratic character. 

The authors of The Lonely Crowd propose “autonomy” as 
the desired estate of man in respect to authority. If we can take 
their “autonomy” to mean the role the free individual plays as a 
full participating member in a co-operative society, then we can 
accept the direction of development which they set up as the ideal. 
But we are probably clearer and more constructive in our think- 
ing when we stress the fact that individuality requires a distinc- 
tive democratic authority, one which resides in the shared intelli- 
gence of the people, in an uncoerced community of beliefs based 
upon inquiry. When we take this position, we act on the clue from 
science, where authority for belief rests fundamentally upon the 
consensus of scientists regarding the method they employ in their 
investigations. For co-operative inquiry encourages the develop- 
ment of individual autonomy in the very fact that it requires for 
its own effectiveness individuals who think independently and 
who are concerned with promoting a culture in which man can 
play an increasingly free and creative role. 

We conclude this brief sketch of a most significant problem 
by formulating two questions which have been suggested by what 
has been said and which are common today in the minds of many. 
First, can science have the close relationship with morals that 
has been assumed in these pages? Second, have we not neglected 
that which is at the very foundation of morals, namely, truth? 
Before moving on to other aspects of the problem of improving 
life, we shall devote a section to each of these questions. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Is a shift of outlook upon authority in America taking place? If 
so, in what direction? 


5 Loc. cit. 
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2. Is it true that, as E. D. Martin said, men are brought up to resist 
intellectual maturity? How does this occur? 

. How does moral growth take place? 

. Do we need a moral code? If so, how should it be used? 

. What do you believe to be the sources of the moral codes now in 
existence? 


Ol ® CO 
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CAN SCIENCE TELL US WHAT WE OUGHT TO DO? 


It has become fairly clear that a most crucial issue to be 
resolved in a developing philosophy of democracy concerns the 
function and place of science in relation to morality. Aligned on 
one side of this issue are two principal views which insist upon a 
functional separation between science and morals, the views usu- 
ally called intellectualism and scholasticism. These views, to- 
gether, represent the positions of a large part of the population 
of America. On the other side of the issue is the point of view 
which holds that it is within the power of science to provide reli- 
able knowledge of cause-effect, condition-consequence relations 
wherever such relations exist, and that these relations are to be 
found in all human affairs, from those most strictly physical to 
those most complexly spiritual. The belief, from this point of 
view, is that failure to obtain and use such knowledge will prove 
as disastrous to civilization in our day as did the failure of the 
ancient Greek and Roman world in its day, “with all its getting, 
.. . to get social wisdom.” 
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What we have called the point of view of intellectualism is 
represented very well by Robert M. Hutchins, former Chancellor 
of the University of Chicago. Hutchins said of science that “it 
affects the material conditions of existence,” but “it does not... 
give us control over ourselves.” He stated his belief that science 
“cannot ... affect the moral conditions of existence.”! He barred 
science from use in the field of man’s moral relations and so set 
science and morals apart from each other in separate realms. 

A statement by J. D. Redden and F. A. Ryan in a book which 
bears the official imprimatur of the Roman Catholic Church will 
serve as a sample of the scholastic position, and also present the 
position of all “fundamentalist” churches. They wrote that “science 
must square its findings with ultimate truth” and hence is “subject 
to truth.” They added that “moreover it is limited by weaknesses 
and imperfections of the human mind.” In this view, the truth, 
which is ultimate and supreme, is thought to be known by ways 
assumed to be superior to those by which science knows its truths. 

In contrast with this denial of the value of science and de- 
preciation of scientific method in the judgment of conduct, we 
note a certain very different position. Morris R. Cohen and Ernest 
Nagel, well-known American philosophers, expressed their belief 
that “scientific method is the only effective way of strengthening 
the love of truth.” For them there was only one kind of truth. 
They drew two conclusions which, if justified, are of great sig- 
nificance, namely (1) that scientific method “settles differences 
without any external force by appealing to our common rational 
nature, and (2) that, “while sectarian and partisan faiths are 
based on personal choice or temperament and divide men, scien- 
tific procedure unites men in something nobly devoid of all 
pettiness.”* 

In a book about man’s quest for certainty in a precarious 
world, John Dewey made the assertion that if men should extend 


1“Ts the Educational System Obsolete?” in Modern Education and 
meal Values (Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1947), Vol. I, 
p. 105. i 

2 A Catholic Philosophy of Education (Milwaukee, The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1942), p. 36. 

° An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1934), pp. 402-403. 
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the use of the experimental methods of physics over into the study 
of man, moral standards and values would be radically affected 
for the better. He believed that lack of a balanced extension of 
these methods in the physical and the moral realms was a basic 
cause of the present crisis in Western culture. He declared that if 
people should drop “the notion that beliefs and judgments are 
capable of inherent truth and authority, inherent in the sense of 
being independent of what they lead to,” that is, of their con- 
sequences when acted upon, the “intolerance and fanaticism that 
go along with this notion would be done away with.” When 
Dewey wrote this he was discussing the instrumental character 
of all knowledge. He pointed out that when knowledge comes to 
be apprehended exclusively as a tool or instrument, “the same 
scrupulous attention will go to its formation as now goes into the 
making of instruments of precision in technical fields.”* Implicit 
in this position is the idea, of course, that acts have moral con- 
sequences and that the connection between acts and their con- 
sequences can be scientifically ascertained. In this way, Dewey 
held science to be instrumental to morals and found, potential in 
this working relationship, the possibility of a continuous improve-. 
ment of moral theory. 

An illustration will help to make this point clear. For example, 
delinquency and mental disorder present us with some serious 
moral problems. If we hold to an authoritarian morals, all we can 
do is to use “moral suasion” or physical force to get such individ- 
uals to subject their erratic tendencies to “the moral law.” If, on 
the other hand, we hold to an experimental, or reflective, morals, 
we note, as empirical matters of fact, that such conditions as 
housing and physical living conditions, economics, recreational op- 
portunities, and the like, have bearings upon these phenomena. 
Further we note that the relations between parents have profound 
effect upon children’s character and their subsequent tendencies 
to delinquency and nervous disorders. This involves the relations 
between the sexes and affects the sex mores. Do we know what 
early relations are most propitious for effective husband-and-wife 
relations after marriage? There is, in short, associated with these 


* The Quest for Certainty (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1929), pp. 
O7T1-278: 
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phenomena, an enormous range of possible empirical data which 
can be of great use in solving the moral problems with which we 
are concerned. Hence, a scientific knowledge of the conditions 
affecting these phenomena, the relations between certain con- 
ditions and certain other conditions, is the essence of an under- 
standing of the problems. And we cannot know what we ought to 
do except in the light of such understanding. 

Reflection on the nature of knowledge and on the function of 
science in men’s experience, coupled with what has been empha- 
sized in our discussion of reflective morality and of the authority 
which has its source in shared intelligence, suggests the need, in 
a society that aspires to be democratic, of a discipline of its mem- 
bers in the social process of group deliberation which incorporates 
scientific method and knowledge. 

This statement of the issue regarding the relation of science 
and morals brings to the fore the second of the pair of questions 


which we purposed to explore, the question, namely, of the 
meaning of truth. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Do people ever knowingly do wrong? Can wrong-doing be taken 
as prima-facie evidence of lack of deep insight into the ramifica- 
tions of the act? How would you have people acquire the habit of 
using what they know, thus bridging the gap between knowing the 
good and acting on that knowledge? 

2. What do you understand by “the moral conditions of existence”? 
Can science affect these conditions? 

8. Are there any ethical obligations involved in the processes used to 
seek the truth? Are or should all men be truth-seekers? 

4. Can scientific method help settle moral conflict? 
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THE TRUE 


Theory of truth, about which modern philosophers have writ- 
ten so much in recent years, is associated primarily with theory 
of knowledge, theory of how knowing takes place or is conducted, 
and with the nature of the “object of knowledge” (what is 
known). In the section on the origin and nature of knowing in 
Chapter 8 and in the section on moral theory just preceding, the 
concept of truth came under attention, though only indirectly. We 
shall now give it some direct consideration. 

When the word fruth is correlated with knowledge, it is a 
name for the dependability of the factual beliefs of people. Human 
conduct differs from mere animal behavior in so far as it is based 
on beliefs or claims to knowledge. To be excellent it requires relia- 
ble or true knowledge. But when is a knowledge-claim true? Peo- 
ple divide on this question. They cannot agree on how to tell true 
or warranted beliefs from those that are unwarranted. Our dis- 
cussion of truth in this section will be aimed at defining the issue 
that has arisen regarding the criterion that should be used in 
determining the validity of knowledge-claims. 

Let us ask first a question that may appear to have been 
begged by what has been said. Is the truth that is required for 
morality the same as that found experientially by “common 
sense’ and by scientific inquiry, that is to say, by the knowing 
that is achieved and tested in and for experience? Or shall we 
believe that moral truth is a special truth which exists, as is fre- 
quently claimed, “over and beyond our thoughts about it”? Shall 
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we subscribe to a pre-existent, transexperiential, absolute truth? 
In other words, shall we accept (1) some cosmic truth, constric- 
tive and despotic, such as the “economic determinism” of the 
Marxist, the “racial” superiority of the racist Nazi, or the “white 
supremacy” of many of our own nationals; or (2) some super- 
natural truth, as we must when we subscribe to the creed of any 
one of the numerous “fundamentalist” and “semifundamentalist” 
religions; or (3) some truth beyond experience, as exemplified in 
the eternal and immutable “ideas” and “species,” respectively, of 
Plato and Aristotle, and in the overarching universal truth of an 
American Emerson, truths to which “the eye of the soul” pene- 
trates, truths which are grasped by the poet and the seer? 

A certain fact about these latter conceptions of truth causes 
the more mature modern mind to hesitate about subscribing to 
any one of them. None of them suggests that we take the trouble 
to inquire into and learn from the method by which the astonish- 
ingly dependable beliefs of modern science are achieved. In these 
older conceptions, dependence upon “self-evidence,” revelation, 
and mystical insight deny the validity of reflective thought or 
short-circuit it as regards knowing and the nature of what is 
known, and, similarly, as regards any criterion or test of truth.1 

What of the history of truths of the type we may call non- 
experimental, or prescientific, those held in the traditional pre- 
Galilean outlook, beliefs held to be independent of the behavior 
and experience of man? What of their consequences? The record 
seems to be strewn with their failures to make good in human 
experience. Obviously many of men’s absolutistic “truths” of the 
past have lacked validity as guides to conduct. 

On the other hand, the truths which experimental inquiry has 
achieved through noting the condition-consequence actualities in 
the conduct and active relations of people have increasingly 
proved to be precisely the truths people need in order to make 


1 Naive beliefs, many religious beliefs, and such beliefs as those of 
astrology and the fortune-teller exemplify these. For an example of the short- 
circuiting process, see J. P. Redden and F. A. Ryan, Freedom Through 
Education (Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing Company, 1944), pp. 89-90. 
They assert that supernatural truths which are revealed to man “cannot be 
subjected to the test of experience or to private interpretation.” By this they 
mean that such truths are valid without test. 
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wise (adequate) judgments of behavior. From the point of view 
of experimentalism, even those “truths” assumed to be other- 
wordly which have effectively served man have nevertheless been 
actually derived from his earthly experience, however uncon- 
sciously, accidentally, and inaccurately this has come about. This 
fact, itself derived experimentally, would account for whatever 
value men’s beliefs have possessed as guides to conduct, not- 
withstanding the guise under which they have been propagated 
and learned. Just as experimental science is inquiry which has be- 
come conscious of its own processes, so experimental truth is 
belief which has become conscious of its own origin and warrant. 

Truth based on inquiry and experience is belief of a kind 
which is continuously being consciously tried out, as someone has 
said, as well as tried, in experience. It is by trying out that man 
corrects and improves his truths. He improves his beliefs thus, 
less and less accidentally and more and more consciously and 
methodically as he moves through the stages of savagery, and 
barbarism, and semicivilization, in the continuing process in which 
mind matures and man “becomes civilized.” 

This suggests that the improvement of the morality of man 
requires a much more fundamental approach than the mere tight- 
ening down of old rules, however much this may be needed at 
points. Nor can the reformation be merely a return to faith in 
certain older “truths.” Our truths themselves must grow. The 
good life—and hence democracy as a way of life in quest of the 
better—appears more and more to require a dynamic concept of 
truth. 

Philosophers, working on the task of reformulating the con- 
cept of truth, have come up with various outlooks. Two general 
outlooks, idealism and realism, compete with experimentalism. 
Both idealism and realism, according to the experimentalists, neg- 
lect the idea of the experiment in their conceptions of the nature 
of truth. In these views, truth requires nothing closer to the exper- 
iment than “observation,” which corresponds to the “nonpartici- 
pative” conception of knowing. Idealism and realism are general 
types of outlooks, since each represents more than one specific 
kind of view. Nevertheless, both of these types of theory, with all 
their variations, together have in common a basic idea which dis- 
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tinguishes them from experimentalism, namely, that there is a 
“knower” apart from, and set over against, the world which is to 
be known. 

Epistemological idealism holds to what is called the coher- 
ence theory of truth. Idealists typically believe that things external 
to mind, “things-in-themselves” (the philosopher Immanuel Kant’s 
expression for things outside the mind) either do not exist or are 
themselves not known but support knowledge which is conferred 
upon them by a priori mind or thought (Kant’s view) not derived 
in and from experience. They believe the business of knowing is 
to obtain a transcript of an ideal, nonmaterial reality and, because 
this reality, in their view, is harmonious and whole, our individual 
ideas, to be accepted as true reflections of it, must themselves con- 
stitute a consistent whole. This coherence among ideas is the 
idealist’s criterion of truth. The test, therefore, of the truth of a 
particular belief is whether it is consistent with one’s other beliefs, 
whether it forms with them a unified outlook.” 

Epistemological realism holds to what is called the corre- 
spondence theory of truth. In contrast with idealism, although it 
assigns the same function to knowing, namely, the obtaining of a 
transcript of reality, realism assumes that “sense perception,” 
which is considered by it to be the primary phase of the knowing 
process, is revelatory of reality. This general point of view, com- 
mon to the several kinds of present-day realism, assumes that our 
ideas are true when they correspond to a pre-existent reality. This 
theory of truth requires for the verification of any truth-claim the 
repetition of the “perceptions,” “observations,” or “prehensions” 
by which the claim originated.? 

In both of these cases of truth theory, we have truth detached 
from experimental behavior. Just as in their corresponding theories 
of knowing, a knower is set over against a reality to be known 


* A good statement of this position is found in H. Wildon Carr, The 
Problem of Truth (New York, Dodge Publishing Company, no date), pp. 
26-27. 

3 Good representations of this theory are found in A. K. Rogers, What Is 
Truth? (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1923), pp. 67-68; R. W. Sellars, 
contributor, Contemporary American Philosophy, G. P. Adams and W. P. 
Montague, eds. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1930), pp. 272-273; 
W. T. Stace, The Destiny of Western Man (New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1942), pp. 196-197, 229. 
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and knowledge is outside of behavior instead of integrally within 
it, so truth for them is detached and separate from the physical 
transactions, the doings and undergoings, of experimental inquiry. 

The experimentalist does not ignore a certain coherence, that, 
namely, of truths to truths, values to values, and moral principles 
to moral principles. Here there must be an ever evolving co- 
herence. Effective living requires a continuous reconstruction in- 
volving an integration of truths, values, principles. Only so can 
experience deepen and expand wholesomely. Similarly, the experi- 
mentalist recognizes a test of correspondence in connection with 
the determination of truths. This correspondence, however, is be- 
tween what is predicted by an idea or belief regarding any con- 
dition-consequence relationship and what is found in actuality 
when the idea or belief is tried out. The test is in the “controlled” 
trial which satisfies all of the requirements of the hypothesis, the 
belief to be tested. This correspondence test is never taken to con- 
sist in a mere passive resensing of something in the external world. 
Furthermore, the test has a social aspect. Others must find what 
has been found. There must be a “common persuasion.” 

It is interesting and significant that critics of the experimental 
concept of truth which was originated in part by Charles S. Peirce, 
developed somewhat by William James, and further developed 
and elaborated by John Dewey, frequently charge experimental- 
ists with holding that “that thought is good and valuable and true 
which serves human purposes’? without specifying the purposes. 
This leaves the false impression that the purpose which truth 
serves for the experimentalist may be any kind of purpose. The 
British realist Bertrand Russell, for example, repeatedly asserted 
that the experimentalists of the Dewey point of view believe that 
whatever belief produces in a person a feeling of satisfaction is 
true for him. This interpretation would come close to being accu- 
rate as regards the position of William James, but it is quite in- 
accurate when applied to Dewey's concept.° The present-day 


oW. T.stacesop, cit... pi 191. 

° For a discussion of this difference between James and Dewey, see 
E. A. Burtt, contributor, Essays in Honor of John Dewey (New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., Inc., 1929). Dewey himself has repeatedly denied that the 
reference for the establishment of the truth of a belief is to a personal feeling 
of satisfaction. Perhaps his best statement of this point is in Reconstruction 
in Philosophy (New York, Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 1920), pp. 157-158. 
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experimentalist position (the pragmatism developed by Dewey, 
G. H. Mead, and others) holds that a belief to be true must 
afford an impartial and reliable account of an experimental find- 
ing regarding a specified condition-consequence relationship. It 
makes possible a warranted assertion of fact. Truth, from the 
experimental point of view, “serves human purposes in this cir- 
cumscribed and specified manner,” whether it be in the area of 
man’s technological, aesthetic, moral, or religious interests. 

Our exploration of phases of the good life has thus far been 
confined principally to two of the members of the classic trinity 
of values—goodness and truth. There remains the necessity of 
noting conceptions of the third member of the trinity, beauty, for 
can we, by any stretch of the modern mind, conceive a good and 
abundant life that is devoid of aesthetic enjoyment? But this ques- 
tion itself requires consideration as we reflect upon the nature of 
the aesthetic quality in experience. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Do you recognize a social element in the process by which science 
finds warrant for its factual assertions? If so, does a similar element 
appear necessary to give warrant to decisions and policies regard- 
ing the conduct of human affairs? If so in the latter case, who must 
participate? 

2. Recall the discussion of the concept of freedom in Chapter 2. What 
relation between truth and freedom does the discussion in this 
section suggest? 

3. What do those appear to have in mind who say that the coincidence 
of the rise of science with the rise of democracy has not been 
accidental? 


4, To what extent should the learner participate in truth-testing? 
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THE BEAUTIFUL 


Is the enjoyment we call aesthetic a necessary ingredient of 
the good life? Is it essential to occupational life? To the demo- 
cratic way of life? Why has it presumably flourished only in the 
experience of the few, passing by “the masses’? Is such enjoy- 
ment a tangential affair, a luxury, or even an indulgence which is 
a snare and temptation? Reflection upon the aesthetic quality 
of experience raises issues which may prove to be as significant 
for some inquirers as any in the philosophy of democracy. 

That aesthetics is included among the major phases of ex- 
perience (religion, ethics, politics, economics, science, logic) with 
which philosophy is now concerned is attested to by the great 
quantity of writing devoted to it since the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. The new discipline of psychology might have been 
expected to contribute especially to insight in this field of under- 
standing, but it has done little. Psychology is, of course, a new 
science on the campus, but its principal handicap in this field of 
work doubtless stems from the fact that only in the last few dec- 
ades has it adopted the newer, organismic outlook of biology in 
its study of behavior. We now recognize how, until a more in- 
clusive conception of the behavior of man was achieved, the 
aesthetic, as a quality of experience, could be assigned only an 
isolated and relatively insignificant role in human psychology. For 
it was not important so long as it was conceived in separation from 
the fundamental and essential adjustive behavior by which man 
maintains his existence in a precarious world and develops as a 
human being. 

A suggestion of the impracticability of certain dominant no- 
tions in America regarding the meaning of aesthetic enjoyment 
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is found in the fact that only within the last two or three decades 
has there appeared in the literature on the education of children 
and youth any general interest in what is being done to promote 
the aesthetic quality in experience. It appears that never had 
school education in America, for example, given attention to the 
aesthetic throughout the range of everyday experience. There 
had been no effort of the kind beyond a somewhat persistent but 
ineffective attempt to develop “appreciation” by way of con- 
ditioning in young people emotional attachment to certain ob- 
jects and practices especially valued by the elders. What went 
under the name of “the teaching of appreciation” was confined 
almost exclusively to certain literary works. 


Reality’s Aesthetic Quality 


Today, however, there are abroad in education the begin- 
nings of a new conception of art and beauty in which they are 
assigned a place that is essential in the developing good life which 
extends through the whole range of human experience. This 
developing theory, though it has a new aspect, has its roots in 
the beliefs of a number of philosophers from Plato of ancient 
Greece to Dewey of modern America. Fundamental in the think- 
ing of these philosophers was the idea that in one way or an- 
other man’s relation to the universe, and the meaning of life and 
existence, are at heart aesthetic; and that the business of educa- 
tion is to bring each man face to face with the aesthetic sources 
of his being. This is not to deny that other principles, such as 
rationality and religion, also loom large in these writers’ respec- 
tive schemes of things. But for them the aesthetic, intellectual, 
and religious aspects of life appeared inseparable. The chances 
are that they would have agreed with George Santayana that the 
aesthetic good is “hatched in the same nest with the others, and 
incapable of flying far in a different air,”! a statement that might 
be taken to apply both to life and to schooling. 

Plato, for example, saw truth and beauty as complementary 
attributes of a perfect realm of Ideas that lie behind and beyond 
the temporal world in which even the finest of objects is only 
relatively perfect. No rose seen and smelled by man is so well- 

* Reason in Art (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905), p. 7. 
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formed and so sweet but that, given this hint from the sensory 
world, man can conceive a rose more closely approaching per- 
fection. The perfect Idea of a rose, conceivable if at all by only 
the wisest of minds, is the true rose, in contrast to all physical 
and hence less-than-absolutely perfect roses experienced by men. 
The truth of the Idea of a rose is in its absolute beauty, or per- 
fection, and its beauty is in its absolute truth. The same is to be 
said of the Idea of any other object experienced by man—hence 
the truth and beauty, for example, of Platonic Love, in contrast 
to mere physical love. From the Platonic point of view truth and 
beauty are correlative aspects of the same thing. 

The nineteenth-century philosopher and poet Friedrich Schil- 
ler, as well as the famous philosophers of education Johann Fried- 
rich Herbart and Friedrich Froebel, placed the aesthetic at the 
center of the good life, linking it inseparably with the experience 
of the good and the true. Later, in Part Two, when we consider 
the meaning of the aesthetic quality of experience in education, 
we shall note something of the special emphases of these men 
upon the aesthetic, along with that particularly of Plato. 


The Separation of Beauty from Life 


The term aesthetics was first used two hundred years ago to 
differentiate what was then called knowledge of the beautiful 
from logic, which was aimed at obtaining truth. Since then the 
greatest names in philosophy have been associated with aesthetic 
theory. Aesthetics is now defined in a popular dictionary of phil- 
osophy as the subject of study concerned with works of art, how 
they (1) come into existence as human products and (2) are en- 
joyed as art objects.? 

But the conception of the aesthetic which this definition sug- 
gests is, we believe, responsible for the general lack of conscious 
interest in the aesthetic among people generally. Study of the 
aesthetic has been carried on in separation from the daily work 
of people and in connection only with the work of artists. 

Of late, however, a reconstructed method of inquiry in 


philosophy has produced a theory of the aesthetic quality in ex- 


2 The Dictionary of Philosophy, Dagobert D. Runes, ed. (New York, 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1942). 
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perience, which, using the organismic viewpoint of biology and 
psychology, denies any division such as that suggested in the 
definition given above. It conceives and studies the aesthetic as 
a quality present in every instance of experience that is unified 
and ordered by conscious purpose and carried through to con- 
summation. The contrast which this position presents with the 
position of customary outlook constitutes an issue which a dem- 
ocratic philosophy of life and education cannot ignore. 

The custom of thinking of aesthetic enjoyment as associated 
exclusively with art objects such as paintings, sculptures, music, 
poetry, drama, and the dance has been challenged. The new out- 
look tells us that the aesthetic is a quality that is potential in 
the everyday experience of everybody, on the farm, in the labora- 
tory, the office, the library, the factory, in politics, business, and 
friendships, in home life, and in play. 

The newer view explains the customary view somewhat as 
follows: Many of the products of the fine arts have been pre- 
served far from the places where they originated and long after 
the modes and moods of the times in which they were created 
have ceased to be first-hand knowledge. An almost inevitable 
result in an era in which economic interests are dominant is that 
these objects come to be thought of chiefly as external ornaments 
of life. Thus we have seen the responsible business of living 
ignore these objects except as they have been exploited by in- 
dividuals in the interest of achieving social prestige, or of making 
a good living as distinguished from living a good life, and by in- 
stitutions to buttress their control over individuals. 

The exclusion of aesthetic enjoyment from the occupations 
of people, which was greatly accentuated by the development of 
factories and the use of machines during the centuries just prior 
to our own, is somewhat analogous to the exclusion of scientific 
inquiry from moral and spiritual matters in seventeenth-century 
Europe under the condition of ecclesiastical domination. Both ex- 
clusions were products in their respective periods of the tyranny of 
a singular interest. Economic interest dominated life in America 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and the work of 
the people was subordinated to the single end of getting ahead in 
material possessions. It was a period in which the “profit motive” 
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was assumed to be an immutable human instinct. The activity of 
production, denuded of intrinsic enjoyment, ceased to be work 
and became labor. Among those who forged ahead in the accumu- 
lation of wealth, a mode of life was emphasized which was aptly 
named “conspicuous consumption.” Works of the fine arts, under 
these conditions, were subjected to ulterior uses and, in so far, 
robbed of their normal functions just as occupational life had 
been robbed of aesthetic quality. 

The bleakness of occupational life undoubtedly reinforced a 
certain long-standing metaphysical conception of aesthetic expe- 
rience in which “true” beauty was identified with a rapturous 
beholding of Reality through a rift in the veil that conceals it 
from ordinary men. This metaphysical conception, in so far as it 
exists today, is reminiscent of the nonparticipative theory of 
knowing which we have noted and which we have seen as in 
process of being dislodged by a “participant” theory. The meta- 
physical conception of aesthetic experience appears, also, to be of 
a piece with the theory of value that ascribes to values the status 
of “reals” which exist beyond experience and prior to any process 
of valuation or appraisal. 

In both of these cases, the nonexperimental, nonparticipative 
conception of knowing and the metaphysical conception of aes- 
thetic enjoyment, there is left out of account any active, adjustive, 
reconstructive behavior and its consequences. There is postulated 
instead a knower or enjoyer set over against something that is to 
be known or enjoyed. In spite of the smiliarity between the non- 
experimental “spectator” theories of knowing and the passive 
theory of aesthetic enjoying, it is, however, far easier to recognize 
the fallacy of the former theory than the fallacy of the latter, for 
in the case of aesthetic enjoyment there is an appearance of a 
passivity on the part of an individual enjoying something that is 
obviously more pronounced than in the case in which an individ- 
ual achieves some knowledge. 


The Restoration of Beauty to Life 
How shall we conceive aesthetic enjoyment? Let us begin by 
recognizing that aesthetic experience requires something in which 


’ By Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1899; reprinted 1926 and later by Vanguard 
Press). See Ch. IV, “Conspicuous Consumption.” 
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human beings can for a time become absorbed. As Alfred North 
Whitehead said, this object must be “something out of the routine 
which they can stare at.” Whitehead, we may reasonably assume, 
meant by “stare at” a manner of engrossment by an object in 
which a person can “lose himself,” and experience can, as it were, 
“stand still.” The object, in Whitehead’s view, consists in an “ar- 
rangement of the environment . . . [which will] provide for the 
soul vivid, but transient, values.”* This notion of aesthetic per- 
ception is, of course, on the side of earthly experience. The object 
is sensed. It is not a metaphysical object. Nor is it a pure rational 
essence such as the highest object of beauty in the tradition of 
Plato. To perceive and enjoy Plato’s “ideal” or “spiritual” object is 
to perceive and enjoy something quite different from that which 
is constituted by an “arrangement of the environment.” 
Nevertheless, the perception process by which beauty is 
“grasped” (prehended, is Whitehead’s term) is basically the same 
for these two outlooks, which is to say, it is a nonparticipative 
taking-in or prehending process. And in this fact both of these 
views of aesthetic enjoyment differ radically from the conception 
which takes its cue from experimental science. For the experi- 
mentalist’s theory of aesthetic perception, like his theory of know- 
ing, is a “participant” theory. A work of art, when it is an object 
of aesthetic enjoyment, is such, in this view, that it elicits in the 
imagination of the one who perceives it, creative, equilibrative ex- 
perience corresponding in some degree to that which the artist 
went through in producing it. Meanings (response patterns), 
which are the deposits of past experience, are activated and re- 
organized in a transaction with the object. An equilibrative expe- 
rience corresponding in some manner to the experience of the 
artist is instigated, pursues a course, and is consummated. The 
process is a process, which is to say, it is an organized dynamic 
event, though it is emphatically implicit. It is of the nature of a 
drama. It requires time for its enactment. This is what takes place 
when one “stares at” an object that is perceived aesthetically, 
whatever the sense organs that are most active in the event. The 
process is not a mere drinking in, a receptive process. There is 
an equilibrative activity of the nature of a rehearsal in imagination 


* Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1927), p. 290. 
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which possesses the characteristic elements of a drama. There is 
a cumulation of involvements which cohere, a rise of tension, or 
resistance, or dissonance, a conservation of a pattern throughout 
the experience, an anticipation and suspense, and, finally, a ful- 
fillment of early promise or expectation. 

The theory, very inadequately indicated in the above para- 
graph, was first thoroughly formulated by Dewey.® In Dewey’s ex- 
position, the aesthetic is shown to have its roots in the biological 
relations of the living creature with its surroundings. This is as 
true of the aesthetic as of the intellectual. It is shown that con- 
scious experience is practical, intellectual, and aesthetic, all three, 
when it qualifies as any one of these. We call it an aesthetic expe- 
rience, however, only when its aesthetic character is predominant. 
Similarly with the practical and the intellectual. The concrete 
event in which these aspects of experience originate and are sus- 
tained for a time is just a complete unit-instance in the rhythm of 
doings and undergoings within the dynamic process of living 
itself. 

Aesthetic enjoyment is predominantly on the side of under- 
going. But the undergoing is also only a doing which, in the pres- 
ence of the aesthetic object, goes on implicitly, that is, in imagi- 
nation. It is, of course, overt in some degree, as an observer can 
detect, just as most overt doings, we know, are only emphatically 
overt and not exclusively so. 

The aesthetic is potentially present in everyday experience. 
That the process of making a living is typically monotonous, drab, 
or ugly instead of creative and vivid and enjoyable is the result 
of failure to achieve a union of production and consumption, of 
the instrumental and consummatory, of means and ends. It is the 
result, in other words, of a lack of integrity in experience, of 
wholeness, of consummatory completeness. 

The disintegrative and ugly in life stem from the isolations in 
men’s outlook on life. Business, religion, politcs, science, art, 
morals have been conceived as separate realms of activity. As 
many, notably John Dewey, have pointed out, life has as a result 
been fragmented and robbed of the fullness and harmony of 


5 John Dewey, Art as Experience (New York, Minton, Balch and Com- 
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meaning of which it is capable. The aesthetic, with the other as- 
pects of the good life, flourishes in the daily existence when the 
fragments of men’s experience are brought into co-operative union 
with one another. Only as this union in consciousness and action is 
achieved can the consummatory pervade experience and with it 
that quality which is the aesthetic. 

The problem of securing aesthetic quality in the ey ex- 
perience of everybody is a difficult one, but, as Dewey said, its 
difficulty is not due to some “impassable gulf in human nature or 
in the nature of things.” It is a human problem which is at the 
very center of the confusion which disturbs every society that 
aspires to develop democratically. We shall explore this problem 
further in the next section where we shall examine the possibility 
of conceiving art as a way of life. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Is there an aesthetic as well as a rational approach to the appre- 
hension of reality? Are the two approaches contradictory, or mutu- 
ally supportive? For example, do the artist and the scientist, in 
their respective approaches to truth, seem to contradict or to com- 
plement one another? Can the ordinary man, in his everyday pur- 
suits, control and grasp the meaning of experience in both the 
rational and the aesthetic mode, or must he choose between the 
two approaches? 

2. Is there a fragmentation in much of contemporary life, a separation 
of consumption and production, of means and ends, of instrumental 
and consummatory activities, which makes life uglier and more 
aesthetically barren than it should be? Apply this question to such 
examples as factory life, urban life, the use of leisure. What is 
needed to heal the fractures? 

3. Do social conditions and the relative aesthetic barrenness or rich- 
ness of life have any relation to one another? 
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THE ART OF LIVING 


Irwin Edman, philosopher and poet, suggested in Arts and 
the Man that the movement in America some fifty years ago that 
was associated with the slogan “Art for Art’s sake” was a move- 
ment toward what he called “beauty without responsbility.” This 
movement he described as “a reaction against a responsible life 
without beauty.” As the history of the period shows, this was a 
time when industrialism had given life in America a most bleak 
and forbidding aspect, one lacking the melioration of twentieth- 
century social and humanitarian legislation. It had given us the 
mining and the factory towns of that period and, as Edman put it, 
“a materialism in thought that was robbing the universe of color 
and glamor and spiritual value.”? 

Lewis Mumford, noted analyst of modern civilization, pointed 
out, a score of years ago, our great need for an assimilation of in- 
dustrial technics into an organic unity with the other aspects of 
our culture. Mumford stated his belief that “loss of form and an 
impoverishment of life” were in part the manifestation of our enor- 
mous gains in energy and production under conditions in which 
they distracted men’s attention from the full art of living instead 
of contributing to the expansion and enrichment of life.? 

These analyses are among an increasing number that display 
concern over our lack of “form” and richness in American life, of 
“color and glamor and spiritual value.” Many individuals of the 
democratic faith deplore the general lack of aesthetic quality in 
the daily experience of people. They have tried to create a sensi- 


1 Irwin Edman, Arts and the Man (New York, W. W. Norton and Com- 
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tiveness to this deficiency, and to the possibilities of the aesthetic 
in everyday life. They have been concerned with the development 
of art as a quality capable of pervading all experience. In their 
analyses, this quality is an essential of the good life. How, more 
specifically, is art conceived? Briefly stated, the conception is as 
follows: . 

Art is present as a quality of men’s behavior whenever they 
do things and make things purposefully and effectively, whole- 
heartedly and single-mindedly, contributing to what they do that 
which is uniquely theirs to contribute. It is present in life wherever 
the conditions are such that individuals, as we say, “put them- 
selves into” their work or their play. It is present in genuine acts 
of friendship, in human relations when individuals participate 
fully in the realization of social (jointly-held) purposes. Art is 
present whenever action is sincere, and imagination and dis- 
ciplined skill combine to make it creative. 

The difference between fine art and practical art is not that 
the former is aesthetic whereas the latter is not. All art is aesthetic. 
What distinguishes fine art is that it is principally and intensely 
so. The true distinction between practical art and fine art stems 
from the primary use to which the art product is put. If the prod- 
uct is intended primarily for use as a means to other ends, the art 
which produces it is practical. If, on the other hand, the art prod- 
uct is primarily an expression of the actor's or maker's aesthetic 
enjoyment of something, then it is a work of fine art. 

What is significant for democracy is the fact that the process 
and the product of practical art may also express aesthetic appre- 
ciation and that the extent to which aesthetic enjoyment qualifies 
daily experience depends upon the extent to which people’s activ- 
ities are thus expressive. What is clearly suggested is that, given 
appropriate social conditions, the artistic-aesthetic quality is capa- 
ble of being cultivated in every aspect of life. 

When conditions are such that mind is enlisted in what a per- 
son does; when there is a deepening and broadening of purpose 
in his activity; when imagination and experimentation introduce 
new values; when activity is effective and the promise in its be- 
ginnings is fulfilled at its close—then there is enjoyment of the 
activity from stage to stage and appreciation of the final product 
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as an expression of that enjoyment. An illustration of this en- 
hancement of value in work is found in every instance of what we 
call “pride of workmanship.” Aesthetic enjoyment in work be- 
comes intense when one’s action is sensed to be artistically effec- 
tive, and it may become particularly so when, in addition, it pro- 
duces consequences which the worker holds to be of deep and 
lasting significance. 

Students of democracy and of art make it a point to empha- 
size the relation of art to freedom. The history of this relationship 
was studied comprehensively and penetratingly by Horace M. 
Kallen.’ The freedom which distinguishes the democratic way of 
life is shown in this scholarly inquiry to afford the ultimate re- 
sources of art. Others have recognized this. “The enterprise of 
art,” wrote the philosopher and poet Edman, “and the enterprise 
of the individual living his own life in his own terms, making his 
own choices and realizing his own capacites, are one.”* When art 
and freedom are identified, as in this outlook, the lack of aesthetic 
enjoyment in the occupational and leisure-time activities of life 
becomes a sign that something is interfering with the realization 
of the democratic ideal. 

A democratic society, to live and grow, must recognize the 
connection of individuality with creative participation. When it 
does this, it will set itself the task of building the conditions of 
effective co-operation. The more mature in such a society will 
know that the members of a democracy must be disciplined, from 
childhood on, in the theory and practice of freedom. They will 
understand the necessity for perfecting such co-operative rela- 
tions in industry, in politics, in the home, and wherever people act 
in association, as “promote freshness, directness, and genuine 
choice, . . . the same conditions which operate in artistic cre- 
ation.”® They will know that such a discipline is necessary to safe- 
guard a people against the danger of a resurgence of authoritar- 
ianism in industry, in education, in the home, and elsewhere. They 


8 Horace M. Kallen, Art and Freedom, 2 vols. (New York, Duell, Sloan, 
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4Irwin Edman, The Resources of Art in American Life (Urbana, IIl., 
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will know that, to insure the growth of freedom, the character of 
man must be disciplined in the way of life which is art. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Is art a form of communication? What place does communication 
have in democracy? Is there any connection between art and free- 
dom? 

2. Are there any other connections between art and democracy than 
the possible connection considered in the foregoing question? 

3. If life is art, is it mostly bad art? What can education do to help 
men acquire discipline in the art of living? 
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THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 


Progress is a familiar word in the vocabulary of every Amer- 
ican. As applied to successful moves in the achieving of particular 
ends and even in the history of undertakings that extend over 
long periods of. time, there is little likelihood of confusion re- 
garding the meaning of the term. But when we raise the question 
of progress as a conception of history apart from the achievement 
of specific goals, or as a vista of the future development and hap- 
piness of mankind, then we come across a number of viewpoints 
which vary widely from each other. 
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What has been called the doctrine, or the idea, of progress, 
is a conception of history which assumes that history manifests a 
law of inevitable and continuous improvement in the conditions 
and character of human life. This doctrine dates only from about 
the eighteenth century, although, as might be expected, it had its 
forerunners in earlier conceptions of history. Former doctrines, 
however, differed in their main features so greatly from this doc- 
trine of an inevitable improvement of human existence that the 
new outlook was, in comparison, a radical and revolutionary idea. 

In the Hebraic doctrine, mankind had fallen from Eden. 
Progress for man meant salvation by divine intervention. A Mes- 
siah would come to earth and judge mankind and, in the day of 
doom, his chosen people, the Hebrews, would be saved for an 
everlasting existence in another world. In the more generous 
Christian doctrine which came later, all who believed and had 
obeyed God’s commandments in this world would be admitted to 
the heavenly city. 

The conception of history of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
like the Hebraic-Christian doctrine regarding the earthly life of 
man, was pessimistic in its expectations. In it, progress was limited 
to cycles of change. Experience had taught them that civilizations 
grow and decay. The stage in which man found himself was one 
of degeneration from an earlier Golden Age, and, though man 
could not know what stage he was actually living in, progress 
would occur in the form of a return, a regeneration in which the 
Golden Age would again come into existence. This cycle would 
be repeated indefinitely. There was in this conception no recog- 
nition of a possible continuous and unlimited improvement of 
mankind and of the conditions of his existence. 

During the Middle Ages, when the Church dominated Euro- 
pean life, the Christian conception of progress as dependent upon 
the intervention of Providence was predominant. But as time 
passed and the Middle Ages merged into the Renaissance and the 
latter merged into the age of discovery and of experimental 
science, the outlook on change and the potentialities of humanity 
began to lose its pessimism. The most powerful factors effecting 
this change of outlook from pessimism to optimism are recog- 
nized by students of the problem to be the development of the 
new post-Galilean experimental outlook and the accumulated re- 
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constructed knowledge which progressively resulted from it. 
With the new knowledge there came into the hands of man a 
degree of control of the conditions of life which was new in his 
experience. The possibilities of further knowledge and the un- 
limited control of the conditions of life which seemed to open 
before him led to an optimism that, for more than a century, was 
to displace the earlier pessimism that accompanied the regenera- 
tion and the redemption theories of history. 

But the idea of progress, as it has been set forth by writers of 
the twentieth century, notably by the British historian J. B. Bury, 
represented a long, continuous, and complicated development. 
Contributions to the idea were made by most of the great in- 
tellectual figures of the three centuries preceding our own. More- 
over, during this period there was an astonishing unfolding of 
material events and conditions that stimulated the attention of 
men to new things under the sun. New possibilities, new expecta- 
tions, new hopes were born. It was a period of great excitement. 
A new hemisphere of the earth had been discovered and was in 
process of exploration and colonization. Travel and commerce on 
an enormously increased scale had begun. New nations were 
being founded in the new world. New opportunities promised new 
life in which old burdens and restrictions could be left behind. 
The horizons of men’s earthly interests were being pushed back 
indefinitely. Imagination stirred. The new scientific knowledge, 
the new geography, and the new opportunity, all contributed to 
the creation of “the vista of an immensely long progressive life in 
front of humanity.”! Civilization, which had commonly been ac- 
cepted as old, came now to be conceived as in its infancy. 

Although numerous thinkers were contributors to the de- 
velopment of the idea of progress, it was the Abbe de Saint- 
Pierre (1675-1755) to whom Bury attributed the actual launching 
of the idea.” It is of special interest to the modern theorist, how- 
ever, that, with all his concern with human progress, Saint-Pierre, 


1]. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
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volume book entitled A Scheme for the Maintenance of Perpetual Peace in 
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along with most of the forward looking intellectuals of his time, 
had not achieved the faith in the intelligence of the common man 
that is so familiar a part of the democratic outlook of today. His 
ideal society was an enlightened despotism, his ideal government 
an “aristomonarchy.” His conception of an indefinite progress of 
mankind did not include the democratic ideal of individual par- 
ticipation in social control, either as implementation or as end- 
product of his progress of humanity. How reminiscent this fact is 
of the tenacity to which some of the most liberal nations of west- 
ern civilization down to our own day have clung to the system of 
colonialism and the “white man’s burden” where other peoples 
and races have been concerned! Nevertheless, here was the begin- 
ning of a conception of history which was to dominate Western 
thought down to World War I, especially in America, where 
conditions were most favorable to its nourishment. 

Many people were confident that, with the establishment of 
the Hague Court of Arbitration in 1899, the conflicts among the 
nations would thereafter be adjusted and the peace of the world 
guaranteed. But with the destruction of this dream in 1914, there 
began a decline of belief in inevitable and continuous progress. 
The Great Depression, the increase of violence and crime, World 
War II, and the cold war of today that threatens to become a war 
which will destroy civilization, have accelerated this decline and 
undermined the optimism of the nineteenth century. 

The doctrine of an inevitable progress of mankind has largely, 
if not entirely, disappeared in western civilization. In its place a 
great confusion of viewpoints is arising. Four principal develop- 
ments are involved in this confusion. One of these is a regression 
to the cyclic conception of history, a second is a regression to the 
doctrine of intervention-by-Providence. A third is the rise of what 
is called by some a realistic or “tragic sense of life” and by others 
a “gospel of despair,” and fourth is the development of a new 
outlook which may be called experimental. 

On the classical side of the regression, philosophy of history 
is emphasizing, with Arnold Toynbee,’ a cyclic theory of the rise 
and fall of civilizations, which differs from the classic conception 
chiefly in its inclusion of the Christian idea of a heavenly goal, or 
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with Oswald Spengler,‘ a cyclic theory in which the rise and fall 
of the power of nations to dominate their neighbors plays the 
leading role. 

As regards the second development, the regression to the 
doctrine of intervention-by-Providence, we may point for exam- 
ples to the great evangelistic movements toward “fundamentalism” 
such as those led by Billy Graham and Bishop Sheen, respectively, 
movements which have flourished because of the greatly increased 
uncertainty and anxiety of the times. We shall say no more of 
this development, or of the renewal of the cyclic theory of history, 
but the two remaining developments, and especially the last of 
the four, we shall examine briefly for the promise they seem to 
hold out to us. 

On the personal life-outlook side, an attitude of disillusion 
has arisen as regards human progress. This view, especially prom- 
inent in Europe today, the existentialism of which we have heard 
so much of late years, teaches a bold individualism and a “courage 
of despair.” Closely akin to this existentialism, perhaps as prom- 
inent in our own country as elsewhere, there has risen what has 
been called a “new orthodoxy.” This latter outlook teaches an old 
doctrine of helplessness and a new courage to endure. Horace 
M. Kallen, lecturing at Columbia University in 1949 on the con- 
cept of progress, indicated the character of these new emphases 
upon a revival of despair as regards human progress by means of 
a quotation from Rainer Maria Rilke: “Because the middle-class 
world believes in progress and humanity, it has forgotten that it 
is outdistanced, before it starts and forever, by death and by 
Codi? 

It may be that growth of insight into the conditions neces- 
sary to the improvement of life will bring a more realistic sense of 
the inherently tragic character of man’s experience. His quest for 
salvation may, at least, find a new direction. Kenneth Benne sug- 
gested that a full and appropriate education in our time will in- 
clude a discipline of the individual in such a sense.® Perhaps both 


4 The Decline of the West (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1932). 
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existentialism and the “new orthodoxy” can contribute something 
to a philosophy of life, for existentialism supernaturalistic and 
naturalistic, as Paul Tillich, representative of the “new orthodoxy,” 
has pointed out, is a revolt against the religious and philosophical 
romanticism which ignores analysis of human existence and which 
refuses to recognize life’s essentially tragic character.’ The revolt, 
however, is extreme and narrow as is demonstrated by its great 
emphasis upon such terms as anguish, forlornness, despair. It is 
true that for the content of these concepts as he uses them we 
must, of course, go to the existentialist himself, and when we read, 
for example, what Sartre says about them,’ we find their mean- 
ings not entirely foreign to the fourth outlook, that of experimen- 
talism. The experimentalist recognizes that there is always the 
risk of a tragic outcome to every act however dedicated it may 
be to “good.” In his outlook there is a reverence for life, even 
a passion for life. This manifests itself in his concern for the “re- 
construction of experience.” For the experimentalist, however, life 
can be effective, satisfying, joyful, and these he believes make life, 
in its own right, worth the living. 

Whatever their similarities in some respects, we must recog- 
nize this contrast of the existentialist’s attitude toward life (super- 
naturalistic or naturalistic) with that of the experimentalist. The 
humanism of the latter tends to “keep its nerve.” As Kallen said, 
“It battles the problems which are existence with no agonized 
conscience, no fantasies of guilt, no disposition to blow up exper- 
iences of conflict into a tragic sense of life; nor are its weapons 
the compensating devices of the Otherworldly or the existentialist 
anodynes of the Thisworldly. Its sense of life is sober, not tragic, 
and given to laughter far more than to tears. It wants the spirit 
to be gallant and disciplined in the know-how of free thought 
and free society and to advance these, whatever the hazard, at 
every human frontier.” 

Nevertheless, philosophy of life today might well incorporate 

7 Paul Tillich, The Courage To Be (New Haven, Conn., Yale University 
Press, 1952). 

§ See Jean-Paul Sartre, Existentialism (New York, Philosophical Library, 
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more of a “tragic sense of life,” to use a phrase from the title of a 
book of stirring essays by the late Spanish philosopher, Miguel de 
Unamuno. But to accept the precariousness, the contingency, and 
the tragedy of life is not quite the same as to place them at the 
forefront of consciousness in one’s outlook. The wise man would 
perhaps rather not act. Nevertheless, if he is dedicated to life, 
not death, he has to act. But the stakes in acting, rather than not 
acting, are high, high in proportion to the hope and daring in- 
volved in the effort to improve the quality of life. Not to act is to 
die as a rational, feeling, human being; but acting runs the risk 
of only making the death more tragic. Men of faith and hope have 
to act, but they cannot escape the terror of having to act! 

The starting point of view of existentialism is the belief that, 
as Sartre expressed it, “the essence of man is his existence.” This 
view denies the primacy of mind which was expressed in the 
words, “I think, therefore I exist,” by René Descartes, a view 
which, for more than three centuries has played an important 
part in western thought. The existentialist’s thinking starts from 
existence, with the live creature, and, aside from all the other 
aspects of his philosophy, in this it resembles the view of experi- 
mentalism. In so far as this is true, it seems to be a philosophy 
that is oriented to an era which was never more realistic toward 
the physical, biological, and psychological. What then is lacking 
in it as viewed by the experimentalist? 

Existentialism has arisen out of circumstances which have 
emphasized man’s alienation from his fellows. In Sartre’s case, 
it appears to have been associated in its origin with the terrible 
loneliness and despair of a member of the underground in France. 
The outlook, realistic as it is as regards the tragic aspect of human 
life, lacks realism as regards the social character of life. What this 
essential social character is which is the condition of the develop- 
ment of mind, of truth, of the good life in whatever respect, has 
been discussed in earlier sections. It is sufficient to express the 
belief here that, without the recognition of the human community 
involved in man’s destiny, of his earthly bonds of brotherhood 
with his fellows, neither an atheistic nor a religious existentialism, 
nor any “retreat from reason” or “back to religion” movement that 
puts all its hope in a world beyond this evolving world in which 
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man exists, can contribute satisfactorily to a positive theory of 
human progress. 

Before examining the experimentalist conception of progress 
which is peculiarly American, democratic, and melioristic, that 
is, résponsible and hopeful, but not dogmatically certain, and 
which is struggling for recognition today, let us note the particular 
theory of history and progress on which is based the political 
theory of the greatest enemy of democracy in our times, namely, 
Communism. Singularly enough, the conception of history and 
progress of the communist revolutionary movement, which has 
conquered so great a part of the world, has something in common 
with the idea of progress of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Cruel and destructive of human freedom as Soviet com- 
munist theory of progress certainly is, it is, nevertheless, an 
optimistic theory, for it is one which conceives progress to be 
inevitable. It is therefore of the same general, absolutistic type 
as the doctrine of progress which dominated thought in America 
down to World War I. 

With the rise of the machine in the industrial revolution, not 
only did there come the dream of a possible world of plenty for 
all, but there came into existence conditions of hardship and suf- 
fering which, as yet unalleviated by social legislation, became the 
basis of communist revolt against economic capitalism. Com- 
munism as a political ideal in the sense in which we know it today 
was based upon the economic theory which we call Marxism, 
after its principal author and propagandist, Karl Marx (1818- 
1883), a European, born in Germany, who studied and developed 
his theory in England. Marx’s conception of history is a theory of 
economic determinism (that is, history must be interpreted in 
terms of the economic motive). It is based upon the belief that 
there is a natural law of class conflict over material goods and 
economic power in which the conflict moves in an inevitable line 
of progress toward control by the proletariat (“the workers”), 
followed by the “withering away of the state,” and an eventual 
classless society. It is this particular doctrine of inevitable prog- 
ress which is used, however illogically, to promote and justify 
the aggressions of the communist nations today. The movement 
based on this theory is a totalitarian movement controlled and 
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directed largely by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which, 
itself, has been, typically, under the dictatorship of an oligarchy 
consisting of the premier, the head of the communist party (now 
in the ascendancy ), and their immediate associates in government. 

At a time when our still familiar optimistic doctrine of in- 
evitable progress, the distinctive program of which has been our 
well known “rugged” individualism, is being discarded as an 
illusion, and at a time when old cyclic theories of history, older 
theologies, “new orthodoxies,” and philosophies of despair are 
rising among us to satisfy our desperate “quest for certainty,” the 
new Marxist optimistic theory of inevitable progress provides the 
rationale of a juggernaut that threatens to roll ruthlessly over all 
our treasured freedom. 

If our survey of the situation left out of the picture the experi- 
mentalist outlook, our conclusion might leave us in a deep and 
irremediable despair as regards human progress. If we recall what 
we have been reflecting upon through all the sections preceding 
this one, it is plain that our inquiry has not been leading us to the 
death of the ideal of democratic individualism or to a rebirth of 
the old pessimisms. The argument has moved continuously toward 
a reconstruction of the older theories of progress. It moves toward 
a rebirth of hope, a new concept of progress that gives new vitality 
and power to the cause of human freedom and development. 

The contemporary conception of history and progress leads 
us to make demands upon the creative powers of man. Twentieth- 
century knowledge of man and society and the new insights we 
have acquired into the kind of life that is good for man, insist 
upon no metaphysical or theological belief in an inevitable cosmic 
law or any purpose, natural or supernatural, running through the 
universe. The outlook that is developing can, under favorable 
circumstances, replace the reactionary pessimisms of the present 
just as these latter have seemed to replace the nineteenth-century 
doctrine of inevitable progress. 

To formulate the experimentalist idea of progress, we need 
to view it in ‘two perspectives. We need a near view, a descrip- 
tion from a close-up of an instance of progress. We need also a 
statement of what may be called a general view of progress. 
Let us attempt to set forth these views. 
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When the experimentalist describes an instance of progress, 
he points to something at its center that is found in any instance 
of freedom, or morality, or creative art, practical or fine, namely, 
a reconstruction of a confronting situation by action based upon 
new meanings revealed by inquiry conducted in the spirit of 
modern science. Action based on continuous inquiry is the dis- 
tinctive feature of progress, just as it is in all the treasured modes 
of the democratic way of life. In each concrete case of individual 
progress, defined operationally, there is a confronting situation 
in which the individual must preserve, not merely his physical 
life and comfort (on occasion not even his life), but the partic- 
ular self of his preference, the self that he wants to be, his ideal 
self, and this he can accomplish only by means of the exercise 
of an uncoerced choice in the situation. This means that he must 
base his action upon meanings which he himself finds—however 
closely in co-operation with others—in the situation when he 
inquires into it. And an instance of progress for the group exhibits, 
in a similar manner, action based on inquiry in which the mem- 
bers of the group participate. 

Absence of inquiry in a confronting situation means surrender 
(1) to arbitrary emotional impulse, or (2) to prejudice (values no 
longer held subject to criticism and reconstruction) and blind 
habit, or (3) to domination by the purposes of others. In any of 
these latter cases there is a failure of freedom, morality, creativity, 
and there is, in so far as this is true, a consequent deterioration 
of the integrity and identity of the self. There is failure of progress. 

Human progress, in this fundamental conception, is the term 
we use to designate the reconstruction which takes place both in 
men’s behavior and in their surroundings when their activities 
are directed by inquiry, which is to say, when men act upon the 
reconstructed knowledge and values that result from inquiry. Of 
prime importance in the realization of human progress, thus 
viewed, therefore, is a popular discipline in the methods of in- 
quiry and deliberation in and for the management of problematic 
situations wherever they may “break out” in experience. 

It should be noted also that, in this view, the increase of 
meanings found by inquiry and the action which is based upon 
these new meanings produce conditions which lead to further 
new situations which, in their turn, have to be dealt with. Thus 
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inquiry, by making possible the reconstruction of behavior, leads 
_to the rise of new and different problematic situations. It does 
this in two ways. There is, for one thing, an actual reconstruction 
of the conditions of life (example: effects of the invention of the 
automobile, or of social legislation) and, for another, the new 
meanings that are found produce new sensitiveness in people to 
potential goods and potential evils in the conditions surrounding 
them, physical or social, making of the latter new situations to be 
dealt with. As regards these new potential goods and evils, people 
could not earlier have been sensitive to them, or would have been 
sensitive in a very different way (example: the sensitiveness of 
the early American Indian to an eclipse of the moon as contrasted 
with the contemporary Indian’s sensitiveness to the same phenom- 
enon, or the sensitiveness of certain American Christian colo- 
nists to the punishment of “witches” as contrasted to the modern 
attitude toward that earlier practice). 

Human experience is reconstructed as new meanings are 
found in it. This reconstruction takes place whether or not we 
have a theory of what is happening. A theory of progress which 
makes the spirit and method of modern inquiry the critical factor, 
as change is brought about in humans and in their surroundings, 
has in it, of course, something of value that we sense as familiar 
and undeniable. And yet, when it is suggested, as in the experi- 
mentalist conception, that progress requires that such inquiry be 
employed in the management of all situations, spiritual and moral, 
as well as physical, we have an idea of progress that is so new 
a thing in the world that it meets almost insuperable antagonism. 

There is in this way of conceiving an instance of progress a 
suggestion of the manner in which the experimentalist views prog- 
ress in an over-all or broad perspective, that is, as a certain kind 
of change in the culture of a people. This change consists in 
increase of the meanings on which men act and in the continuous 
development of the methods of inquiry essential to this increase. 
It means the growth of mind (or intelligence) as a quality of the 
action of men. Thus human progress is seen to require a disci- 
pline of the character of individuals for effective participation in 
the making and executing of judgments in the situations in which 
they must act. 

It becomes clearer, as society becomes more complex, that 
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the role of a free man is such that it cannot survive, to say nothing 
of its developing continuously in accordance with the ideal of 
democracy, without a deliberately planned discipline. It cannot 
continue to exist and grow in America unless people join in a 
conscious and organized effort to this end. The life and growth 
of democracy in the future will depend upon continuous critical 
study and reconstruction of man’s beliefs about man and the life 
that is good for him and upon the continuous development of skill 
in the processes in which these beliefs are applied and tested. 

Progress conceived in the manner set forth in these pages 
unmistakably involves a faith, a religious attitude. We turn 
accordingly to a consideration of this aspect of the democratic 
way of lite. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Western civilization has exhibited types of theories of human prog- 
ress which may be distinguished by the terms optimistic and pessi- 
mistic. What theories would you classify under these respective 
headings? Why so? 

2. Do you recognize the need of a distinctive kind of discipline for 
human progress? If so, what should be its character? 

3. Would you expect a person’s conception of progress to affect his 
work as an educator—his aims, his ideas of method and of the cur- 
riculum? 
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WHAT IS RELIGION? 


The approach to the problem of religion, to be consistent with 
the approaches to the issues hitherto examined, should ask what 
reconstruction is required of traditional conceptions and view- 
points regarding religion to make them render more appropriate 
and effective service to the improvement of life which is the 
democratic ideal. Certainly, many would say that such an ap- 
proach puts the cart before the horse. They would start rather 
from religion and undertake to conceive a way of life that would 
conform to their religious creed. But—and this is where the dif- 
ficulty takes shape—different individuals and groups would start 
from very different religions, for religion in any concrete sense, 
that is, as consisting of a creed and a body of practices, is not 
singular. It is multiple, and the number of religions has grown 
greater, even in our times, rather than smaller. Furthermore, 
this growth has been in spite of, perhaps because of, the fact that 
each has claimed for itself absolute truth and has organized, de- 
vised strategy, and exerted great effort competitively to win the 
minds of people to its special beliefs and practices. 

In connection with the fact of multiplicity of religions, we 
may note the movement toward a union of the various churches 
of America in a sort of solid spiritual front. This is a significant 
move. It may succeed in contributing something to the solution 
of the problem of religion in a democaracy. But an institutional- 
ized union of the churches would, after all, probably touch but 
an external phase of the difficulty. The basic question is how to 
satisfy the great need of our times for a unifying spiritual recon- 
struction. As the philosopher Dewey’s discussions of religion in 
A Common Faith and elsewhere suggest to the sympathetic 
reader, it is a problem of the development of a pervasive religious 
attitude that will bind us together in the daily life in a unity remin- 
iscent of that in which vows bound les religieux within their 
orders.! 

We usually think of the religious issue in America as con- 
sisting in a conflict between the outlooks, respectively, of natural- 


1John Dewey, A Common Faith (New Haven, Conn., Yale University 
Press, 1934), p. 23. 
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ism and supernaturalism. This formulation, although true in a 
certain perspective, does not define the issue which we need par- 
ticularly to consider here. For there are numerous supernatural- 
isms and naturalisms, and these vary widely in their contents. 
There is an outlook at one extreme of the range of supernatural- 
isms which refers its creeds and rites to a metaphysical realm in 
relation to which earthly life is only a transient and insignificant 
affair. At the other end of the range among supernaturalisms there 
is the outlook which holds its creeds and rites to be mainly sym- 
bolic of men’s natural and ideal values. The latter outlook con- 
ceives a supernatural Being in the form only of a pervasive and 
impersonal “x” factor and, for practical purposes, dismisses the 
idea of a supernatural world. 

On the other side of the naturalism-supernaturalism issue 
there is likewise a variety of naturalisms. Here there exist views 
on life which range from a cynical, materialistic outlook that 
denies any need of spiritual bonds among men and scoffs at 
expressions of concern for ideal matters, along a contiuum to a 
naturalism which holds that the religious attitude in life is the 
distinguishing mark of humanity, that it is essential to the develop- 
ment of the good life of men and to the existence of all we 
treasure in the name of civilization. 

Many of those who are concerned over the spiritual situation 
of the western world find the crucial issue to be, not between 
naturalism and supernaturalism, but between an attitude toward 
the life of man that is religious and one that is irreligious. When 
we define the issue in these terms, it is somewhat startling to 
recognize, on the side of the irreligious attitude toward man’s 
earthly life, a strange unacknowledged alliance of materialistic 
cynicism with those supernaturalistic religions that are preoc- 
cupied with extranatural, metaphysical beings and objects. On 
the religious side of the conflict, on the other hand, we see, from 
this point of view, a unity of flexible, creative, and humane out- 
looks, naturalistic and supernaturalistic, which are primarily 
characterized, not by dogma, but by a concern which unites 
men around the ideal of a brotherhood, a community, a co- 
operative society in which the dignity of man can be fully re- 
spected and maximum opportunity provided for the growth of 
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the self that is potentially his. There is thus in America a move- 
ment toward a certain synthesis of naturalism and supernatural- 
ism.” 

From the point of view of those interested in this develop- 
ment, the desperate need of the people of America, as of people 
everywhere, is for a reconstruction of outlook on life. The need is 
to center concern upon the development of a pervasive religious 
attitude to replace what has been referred to, in the one case, 
as the cynicism of materialism and, in the other, as the metaphysi- 
cal preoccupation of institutionalized religion. What the actual 
content of such a reconstructed outlook should be cannot be de- 
termined once and for all in advance. It will grow with man’s 
ideas and ideals, with the mind of man. As this growth proceeds, 
much of the content of the American tradition, which includes 
the conception of the dignity of man inherited from the Greek 
and the Judeo-Christian experience, will be reconstructed and will 
persist in the developing outlook. The deepest problem is how 
to keep mind growing.® 

The inquiry carried through the pages of this book is based 
upon the belief that Americans need seriously to re-examine their 
traditional conceptions of the nature of man, his mind, his self. 
We need to inquire into the nature of the relation of man to his 
fellows, of the origin and nature of human values, and particu- 
larly into the meaning of the intellectual revolution which has 
given us the new dimensions to truth. Without the new scientific 
method of inquiry, there could not have occurred the miraculous 
rise of the knowledge and powers which have become so great 
a heritage to our present civilization. Experimental science, how- 
ever, is new and immature, and its progress is having to over- 
come almost insuperable obstacles in the form of encrusted habits 
and traditional beliefs. It has, as yet, been allowed to produce 
very little change of beliefs in the areas of greatest spiritual 


? Ward Madden, Religious Values in Education (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1951), Ch. 1. 

* George E. Axtelle, in an address on “Religion, Education, and Culture” 
before the Institute for Religious and Social Studies, January 31, 1956, con- 
cluded by saying “It is time now for us to recognize that the mood of 
dogmatic finality and the rigidity of institutions are the basic enemies not 
only of science and education but of religion and the general culture.” 
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interest. It has been limited to the physical and physiological. 
The restrictions placed upon it have doubtless caused it to sup- 
port in many instances the more mechanistic and nonhumanistic 
views of man. Also the specialization of the sciences into com- 
partments has constricted intercourse among them and the ap- 
plication of their method and ideas to matters of humane import. 
Nevertheless, the very correction of the materialistic outlooks 
themselves awaits a general acceptance of science as the method 
of knowing in all of the areas of thought. 

Science today, as we saw in Chapter 3, is not necessarily 
affiliated with what has been called mechanistic naturalism. It is 
rather the main source and reliance of a naturalism that has 
been called humanistic. The older, mechanistic naturalism at- 
tempted to explain phenomena by reducing them to mechanical 
patterns, as for example, in psychology where thinking was re- 
duced to muscular movements, and love to the operation of sex 
glands. Humanistic naturalism, on the contrary, accepts phenom- 
ena, from the simplest physical event to the most complex 
spiritual matter, for what they are. It accepts them as they are 
and does not attempt to reduce them to anything else. It attempts 
to explain them only in terms of the complication of affairs in 
which they occur or emerge. 

Humanistic naturalism is based on the belief (1) that all 
phenomena, physical, biological, social, spiritual, are interrelated 
as members of an interconnected or continuous universe; and (2) 
that the method of inquiry exemplified by experimental science 
is the general method by which we are able to discern the con- 
nections. Each of these bases is a faith, but in a certain sense the 
second depends upon the first, for in a world that was discon- 
tinuous the intellectual method of science would be helpless. 

This approach to religion finds all our values and ideals 
rooted in nature, and, because of this, it can hope to make these 
values and ideals effective in nature, that is, in fact. It can idealize 
nature, which means that it can set up ideals for nature and move 
it in the direction of these ideal possibilities. This approach can 
do this because it has a method for discerning the connections 
among phenomena in such a way as to give control. From the 
point of view of this humanistic naturalism, democracy, con- 
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ceived as a creative way of life designed to realize the ideal pos- 
sibilities of man as within and of nature, becomes a profound 
religious outlook. It can be what Paul Tillich spoke of, from a 
different point of view, as man’s “ultimate concern,” “the sub- 
stance, the ground, and the depth of man’s spiritual life.”* 

Democracy as a way of life may be conceived as man’s 
“ultimate concern” because at its heart is the religious quality of 
experience. We may state now the hypothesis that this religious 
quality is based upon experience of the value of life itself. This 
hypothesis will be elaborated, tested, and amended as we go 
along. 

By “experience of the value of life” is meant several things. 
Like all aspects of experience, this one emerges in ever increasing 
elaboration of meaning as the individual matures, and as the 
various cultures of the human race mature. Experiencing the 
value of life occurs about as follows: First is the consciousness 
that one is alive. This is not given to the lowest of animals, and 
presumably not even to the human being until some time after 
birth. Next comes the awareness that living varies qualitatively 
from one set of circumstances to another. This develops into the 
realization that some qualities are worth conserving and cultivat- 
ing and that others are not. Then dawns the realization that the 
qualitative richness of life depends upon the individual’s relating 
himself appropriately to natural, social, and cultural events which 
transcend his individual being. This grows, at least in sensitive 
persons, into a realization of the infinite potentialities and the 
essentially creative nature of the transcendent processes upon 
which the individual’s life and the quality of his life depend. 
Finally, there are more mature, complex, sensitive, and profound 
levels of religious consciousness and development, or awareness 
of life, which go far beyond the prototypes just described. The 
serial order of the statements just given is misleading, for, to go 
back to the first statement, one is hardly fully conscious of life 
except at the most mature levels of religious development, and 

*Paul Tillich, contributor, Man’s Right to Knowledge, Second Series, 
an International Symposium Presented in Honor of the Two-Hundredth 


Anniversary of Columbia University, 1754-1954 (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1954), p. 82. 
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even then there are always horizons beyond. Religious quality 
emerges differently in the experience of different men, and, unlike 
prescribed religious doctrine, is unfinished business for each man, 
is in continual process of becoming. 

We wish to direct attention to two basic aspects of religious 
quality—its affirmation of life, and its concern for the principle 
of creativity. 

By life-affirmation is meant an approach to life which is alert 
to its meaning, sensitive to its values, deeply concerned to increase 
the range and depth of value to be found in life. Man in his finest 
moods reaches out to discover the best quality of experiencing 
that he can conceive and practice. The moments of life are too 
precious to be approached in any attitude other than one of re- 
spect. The German Protestant humanitarian Albert Schweitzer 
used the phrase “reverence for life” to indicate this mood,’ while 
the Spanish Catholic philosopher Miguel de Unamuno called it 
the “tragic sense of life.”® 

The religious attitude is one of care toward life, an attitude 
of concern about its quality rather than an attitude of indifference. 
It is the opposite of the life-denying attitude which through care- 
lessness, or preoccupation with the trivial, or cynicism narrows 
and restricts the range of creative participation. This aspect of 
life caused the philosopher Ortega y Gasset to divide in his mind 
the whole world into two kinds of people—“those who care” and 
those who do not.* 

The affirmation of life includes a sensitivity to the values and 
disvalues that emerge in experience, and a deep concern to con- 
serve value and to expand life into new realms of value. This con- 
cern was felt by the religious philosopher Harald Hoffding® to be 
the identifying characteristic of all religious quality. One defini- 
tion of religious quality might be that it consists of concern to 
recognize and cultivate all the other ideal qualities of experience 
—aesthetic, intellectual, and moral. 


5 Philosophy of Civilization (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1949). 

® Tragic Sense of Life (New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 1954). 

7 Revolt of the Masses (New York, W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
1932). Published in the original Spanish in 1930. 

8 The Philosophy of Religion, 2nd ed. (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1940). 
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But the deepest of all religious concerns is the locating of the 
source of one’s being and becoming. This brings us to the second, 
and more mature, aspect of religious quality—its concern with 
the principle of creativity.? This concern has two aspects. One is 
the growing awareness of the fact that one’s life and the quality 
of one’s life is dependent upon relating the self creatively to 
processes in the universe which transcend the self. The other is 
the growing realization that the principle of creativity transcends 
the particular values it produces. 

The contemporary natural and behavioral sciences have shed 
light upon the nature of the creative processes which are the 
source of human life and of the qualitative improvement of human 
experience. In general, these processes consist of transactions 
among the various natural, social, and cultural aspects of reality, 
and the involvement of the human individual in these transactions. 
These matters have been treated at some length in the chapter 
on “Man and Nature.” In the sense that such processes are “open 
to the public” and can be investigated by accepted empirical 
methods, there is nothing mysterious and miraculous about them. 
But in another sense they become more mysterious and miracu- 
lous every day—in the sense that the more we find out about 
them the more cause there is both to be struck by the marvel 
of the processes at work and also to be overwhelmed by the extent 
of the new horizons for exploration opened up by every new dis- 
covery. A restricted mind cannot grasp the miracle of existence; 
the more we glimpse the workings of all existence, the more awe- 
some the mysterium tremendum becomes. 

The hypothesis that the principle of creativity is the central 
religious fact requires testing that would take us far beyond the 
scope of this book. Only a few suggestive lines of interpretation 
will be mentioned. First, the history of man’s religious develop- 
ment has shown a steady trend from polytheism toward mono- 
theism. The polytheistic symbolizations refer always to congeries 
of finite or “created” values—rain, fertility, success in war, and 
the like. But the monotheistic symbolizations tend to refer to the 
source of value—God is the creator, the embodiment of all value, 


® Henry Nelson Wieman is the religious philosopher who has gone 
farthest in the explication of this aspect of religion. See The Source of Human 
Good (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1946). 
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experienced and still to be experienced. The substitution of the 
abstract idea of value for particular values implies that values are 
in continual process of becoming, that the supreme object of 
devotion is creativity, not particular values. 

Second, the idea of the religious community has moved from 
the totemistic attitude of primitive man, finding the source of 
his being in the particular group to which he belongs, to the 
conception of brotherhood under God. The latter idea expresses 
the infinite potentialities of the scope of brotherhod. The signif- 
icant principle is the process of coming into brotherhood, not 
loyalty to a particular community, which after all has no princi- 
ple differentiating it from ethnocentrism. Brotherhood is a created 
good but the ideal of brotherhood under God is a creative good. 

Third, the idea of the worth of individual personality takes 
the form of the Western religious tradition of stress on the trans- 
formation of personality. One does not find himself except by 
giving up the rigid aspects of his ego and “being born again.” 
This involves submission of the self to creative forces that tran- 
scend it. This idea, taken together with the idea of the religious 
community as a process, has in it remarkable possibilities of 
affinity w ith the contemporary scientific conception of the rela- 
tionship between society and the growth of personality. 

Fourth, the most mature ethical formulation of every great 
world religion takes a form similar to the Golden Rule of Jesus. 
The remarkable feature of this formulation is its open-endedness. 
In the place of a list of set rules of conduct is substituted a formula 
which requires the thoughtful appaisal of the moral aspect of 
every confronting situation. The individual is encouraged to 
make a creative rather than a stereotyped response to each con- 
crete moral problem he faces. The Golden Rule is an invitation 
to the role-taking which, as we saw earlier, is regarded in con- 
temporary thinking as the basis of the development of mind. 

Finally, we would draw attention to the significance of the 
great preoccupation with sin and evil which has characterized 
Western religious thinking.?° For example, Miguel de Unamuno 


10 For one of the most brilliant and influential interpretations of the 
religious meaning of this preoccupation, see Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature 
and Destiny of Man, 2 vols. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941). 
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found an inherent tragic aspect to exist in the passion for life.™* 
Man struggles to improve the quality of existence—this is im- 
perative, both because man’s intelligence will not let him do 
otherwise and because it would be wrong of him not to strive 
to achieve his fullest human potential. But it is inevitable, life 
being as contingent as it is, that there will always be a margin 
of error in what he does. So he is ridiculous, Quixotic, dangerous, 
destructive even unto death. His visions dazzle the mind’s eye, and 
he stumbles over the simple facts of reality; his great designs cause 
him impatiently to brush aside the simple justice of present de- 
mands and to commit colossal stupidities and atrocious cruelties. 
There is a certain pretentiousness and arrogance in the very act 
of affirming life, yet man has no choice. 

The foregoing appears to be a dramatic expression of the fact 
that to realize his human potential man must be creative but 
that he cannot avoid being a fool and a sinner in the process. 
This is a double-barreled warning to man. He must not let the 
risk of playing the fool and of injuring the human cause deter 
him from making a bold and creative approach to life. But neither 
should he ever underestimate his own fallibility and capacity for 
doing harm. 

Recall for a moment a particular phase of the religious atti- 
tude that has been emphasized, that phase in which the individual 
realizes that the qualitative richness of his life depends upon his 
participating appropriately in the natural and social events which 
transcend his individual being. Is not this realization the spring 
and source of the growth of dependable knowing and knowledge 
to today which relates to the conditions under which the indi- 
vidual grows and flourishes as a person? Is not this realization 
the source of the developing conceptions of life that we call 
democracy? 

The same religious attitude of inquiry which is at the base 
of human progress, as time passes, transforms man’s concepts of 
both the natural and the supernatural. We are aware of the many 
marvelous reconstructions which man’s idea of the natural has 
undergone. We sense, though far less clearly, the great transfor- 
mations that have taken place and are taking place in his idea 

11 Op. cit. 
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of the supernatural. As regards the latter, is it not probable that 
an ideal social superstructure in the form of a human community 
(a brotherhood) to be built of and upon the natural, may even- 
tually become an essential part of the “super” natural end with 
which man will be practically concerned? Certainly when he 
shall have formed the ideal of creating and having an ideal com- 
munity to strive for—an ideal of an ideal—an essential part of 
what now of supernaturalism is but superstitution will have been 
replaced by a content congenial to a one-realm world. 

Perhaps we need, at this point, to make somewhat clearer 
what we have in mind when we speak of an ideal of an ideal— 
an ideal ideal. We mean by this the ideal community—or good 
life—which is at present not yet in consciousness, because no 
one has yet conceived it, and yet we have faith that it will be 
conceived. This will include a conception of democracy more re- 
fined than any yet conceived. The ideal ideal, in such a concep- 
tion, will be the product of a reconstruction of experience, but we 
cannot now know what it will be. Furthermore, when we do 
conceive it, we shall continue to look forward to new recon- 
structions. And we shall always be in this situation. 

As we consider the possibilities respecting a reconstructed 
idea of the supernatural, an inclusive hypothesis suggests itself. 
It seems that we must assume in all seriousness an open-ended 
universe, a universe, as William James described it, with the “lid 
off,” a universe which, more clearly today than in James’s day, 
is one in which the more man discovers the wider are the horizons 
for new discovery that open up before him. This is to say that 
there are and will continue to be creative processes in the universe 
(including the social and human). This fact elicits from us a 
sense of awe, reverence, and wonder. But the fact of these proc- 
esses being unknown does not mean that they do not touch our 
lives, nor that they are of a type of existence that is inherently 
unknowable, inherently different from a second type of existence 
which is inherently knowable. 

Should not this open-ended character of the universe with 
its continuously widening horizons suggest that the universe is 
unknowable as well as knowable? That all existence is both 
knowable and unknowable while at the same time continuous 
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and whole? The error of the past, as we are now able to suspect, 
was to divide existence into two realms. To take the universe as a 
one-realm universe on the assumption that it is knowable is, of 
course, reasonable ground for inquiry respecting it where con- 
trols are sought. But to assume the universe to be knowable 
in any final or absolutistic sense is to deny what we have thus 
far learned about it. On the reconstructed assumption, may it not 
be that in the retreating but persisting unknown of his present 
world, with all its implications of mystery, adventure, awe, and 
even terror, man may eventually lodge the supernatural that he 
now assigns to another realm of existence? 

In conclusion, we may venture to say that if a unified interest 
in the creation of a better life on earth continues to develop, it 
will not lack an appropriate faith and objects of devotion, an 
appropriate reverence and piety, and an appropriate common zeal 
for good works. But our religious conceptions, including our con- 
ception of God, may then be expected to represent advances 
beyond our present conceptions that will be no less radical than 
the advance represented by today’s monotheism beyond the poly- 
theism to which we were once committed. 

As religions continue to discard the burden of metaphysical 
beliefs inherited from a prescientific and predemocratic past and 
to encourage the religious attitude toward life, we may hope to 
overcome the cynical materialism that is the evil spirit of our day. 
As we move to do this, there will doubtless develop religious 
rites and ceremonies with new content and new meanings ap- 
propriate to the democratic way of life. These rites and ceremonies 
will celebrate and perpetuate the ideal of a human community 
embodying modes of life in which individuality and personality 
will have the best possible opportunity to evolve and flourish. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Does brotherhood (community, communication, communion) have 
anything to do with the growth of mind and personality? 

2. What, in your view, is the essential difference between the person 
whose attitude toward life is irreligious and the one whose attitude 
is religious? Is the attitude toward community involved? How? 
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3. Is it possible to bring up an individual to possess the religious 
attitude without reference to a universe of two realms—natural and 
supernatural? Can the natural and the supernatural be conceived 
so that they will come within a one-realm universe? 

4, Do you think it possible that changes for the better in the religious 
views of all people may take place in the future that are no less 
momentous than those that have taken place in the past? If so, by 
what criteria does a religion become better? 

5. Are there implications for education in the preceding discussions 
of religion? For example? 
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Education and the Social 
Order 


BS OUR inquiries up to this point, we have sought to identify in 

human experience what we may call the essential qualities of 
democracy, along with the conditions which enable those qualities 
to flourish. In the course of our examination of conflicting points 
of view, many principles achieved a degree of clarity and a va- 
lidity for us which formerly they did not have. Two of these, 
which are of very broad significance, will be of special importance 
as we consider the problems of education in a democracy. First, 
there is the social principle—that individuality realizes itself most 
fully in a social environment characterized by co-operative- 
participative relationships rather than by either the fragmentation 
of the social group into isolated individuals or the pressing to- 
gether of individual members into a conforming whole. Second, 
there is the methodological principle—that the best social arrange- 
ments, with respect to the democratic ideal of personal growth, 
are those which release and discipline the play of intelligence, 
while the worst are those which constrict its activity or neglect 
its discipline. 

In turning now specifically to a study of educational issues, 
our concern will be to search for a conception of education which 
honors these fundamental principles. The questions to be dealt 
with in this chapter have to do with the mutual relations of educa- 
tion and the social order. These questions arise because of the 
fundamental differences and uncertainties among Americans as 
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to the way of life they desire in the name of democracy. Our 
dynamic society, in which heterogeneity of cultural background 
and an accelerating rate of social change are characteristic, is 
engaged in determining the direction of its own becoming. As the 
institution above all others maintained for the formal purpose of 
communicating the culture to the young, the school becomes, 
consciously or unconsciously, a most strategic field where con- 
tending social forces meet to influence the direction society is 
taking. 

A primary question among those which confront us as we 
undertake a consideration of the mutual relations of education 
and society is that of the mutual relations of the state and the 
school. This is a question of control, or the working relations of 
each to the other, and of the relation of the school to the com- 
munity which created it and supports it. What kind of educational 
control is it which is based upon the distinctive social and 
methodological principles of democracy? 

Next in importance, perhaps, and certainly a matter which 
has become very widely controversial in our times, is the question 
of the conduct of the schools in relation to religious freedom. Here 
our central point of concern is the fact that in contemporary 
society we have not only forgotten how to communicate with one 
another about religious matters, but have even gone so far as 
to establish in custom an unwritten ban on such communication 
and in the school a legal ban—serious blows to the principles of 
participation and the play of intelligence in an area that is closest 
to the human spirit. 

Another social problem involving the schools, which has be- 
come increasingly a center of controversy in recent years, al- 
though it also deeply concerned Americans in the days of Thomas 
Jefferson and, later, Horace Mann, is the question of the education 
of the masses in relation to the education of an intellectual elite 
—a question that opens up the even larger question of the in- 
fluence of the school upon the social structure of America. The 
question of whether the attainment of intellectual excellence is 
compatible with mass education must be examined in the light of 
our basic concern for the release and discipline of intelligence. 
The question of whether the school, in respect to social class 
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stratification in America, should operate as a social elevator needs 
to be examined in the light of our concern for the democratic 
principle of free participation. We devote a section to this group 
of questions, under the heading of “Equality and Quality in 
Education.” 

Finally, because the school can be such a powerful instrument 
either of cultural conservation or of deliberate cultural reform, the 
problem of education’s role in social reconstruction is a center of 
controversy which must be examined. In considering this problem 
we shall ask ourselves what the effect of communicating selected 
parts of the culture relatively unchanged to successive generations 
of children would be, both upon the extent of co-operative partici- 
pative relationships in society and upon the release and dis- 
cipline of intelligence. We shall also ask what effect the use of 
the school to bring about a return to a way of life based upon 
“changeless” principles would have upon these two central 
democratic values. Next we shall examine a late proposal to use 
formal education as a copartner of politics directly in the recon- 
struction of the social order with respect to certain specific pre- 
determined goals. Finally, we shall ask what effect the kind of 
education devoted primarily to expanding the areas of participa- 
tion and encouraging and disciplining the play of intelligence in 
confronting problematic situations would have upon both cultural 
conservation and social reconstruction. 


SCHOOL, STATE, AND COMMUNITY 


As in the case of every other public undertaking, the extension 
of universal education is accompanied by tension between con- 
cern for the common good and concern for the personal fulfillment 
of the individual. As the presumed agent of society at large, the 
modern state has a stake in educating useful citizens. But the 
virtues of the citizen do not always coincide with what the in- 
dividual takes to be his personal line of development. The educa- 
tion of the citizen tends toward the deliberate cultivation of 
common national traditions and purposes, and preparation for 
civic duties and socially useful occupations. But the education 
of the individual tends to encourage free lines of personal growth 
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which at best have citizenship value as side effects and at worst 
may direct the individual’s energies, interests, and values away 
from the responsibilities of citizenship. 

This is not to say that the demands of the community and the 
demands of the individual are entirely or sharply divergent. After 
all, literacy and the spreading of knowledge and enlightenment 
contribute as much to individual fulfillment as to citizenship. This 
is why there is little opposition to the state’s making the education 
of every child a compulsory matter. The rub comes if the state, 
whether at the local or higher governmental level, undertakes so 
closely to control and regulate the educative enterprise that the 
individual in required attendance no longer finds the school a 
flexible and accommodating enough instrument for fulfillment of 
his personal aims. This the state is likely to do whenever the com- 
mon welfare becomes an overriding concern. Thus even so un- 
reconstructed an individualist as Bertrand Russell, contemplating 
the state of society in the twentieth century, regretfully concluded 
in favor of the community. “Considered sub specie aeternitatis,” 
he wrote, “the education of the individual is to my mind a finer 
thing than the education of the citizen; but considered politically, 
in relation to the needs of the time, the education of the citizen 
must, I fear, take the first place.”! 

In American educational thinking there has been a long and 
pervasive trend of minority thought which, usually with less 
regret and certainly with much more enthusiasm than Russell, 
has made pretty much the same choice which he expressed in the 
quotation above. This trend of thought has a strong sociological 
bent, envisioning a society made stronger and therefore better 
through the unifying force of a great educational system con- 
trolled for social ends by the sovereign people through their 
agency, the state. On the whole, this line of thinking has seen 
education to be not so much a privilege of the individual as a 
duty of the citizen; it has been optimistic about the degree to 
which the state really represents the united voice of the people; 
and it has emphasized the importance of the state’s role in 
supervising and managing education. 


1 Bertrand Russell, Education and the Modern World (New York, W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1932), p. 27. By permission. 
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One of the early formulators of this view was the pioneer 
American sociologist Lester F. Ward,? who envisaged for the 
future a great society controlling and directing itself rationally 
to reach determined ends. Society’s key instrument in achieving 
such self-control would be the schools, which accordingly should 
be under the close control of the state. 

Some later sociologists have redefined Ward’s views to give 
them a more conservative bent. Prominent in such sociological 
thinking is the idea of “social control,” which is defined as “the 
sum total of the processes whereby society, or any subgroup within 
society, secures conformity to expectation on the part of its 
constituent units, individuals, or group.” Some sociologists see the 
schools as a primary instrument of social control, through which 
the modern state seeks to control the child for the good of society. 
Education is an instrument of control comparable to law, belief 
systems, mores, and other institutionalized forms. As a descriptive 
rather than normative concept this may have some validity. But 
some sociologists go further to see social control thus conceived 
as the proper responsibility of the school. Thus, the educational 
sociologist Francis J. Brown insisted that the school must be an 
agency of social control.* 

The vision of a stronger, more united society has caused a 
number of educators to turn toward the state for ultimate educa- 
tional sanction and direction. Thomas H. Briggs, in a widely read 
book, conceived of the schools as a “great investment.” He de- 
clared that the schools are “established, supported, and operated 
by society not as a form of public philanthropy but as an invest- 
ment by society to ensure its perpetuation and progressive im- 
provement along the lines of its own valued ideals and principles.”® 
Using the terms state and society interchangeably, he declared 
that “the State supports free public schools to perpetuate itself 


2 Dynamic Sociology (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1883). 

8 Dictionary of Sociology, H. P. Fairchild, ed. (New York, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1944). 

* Educational Sociology (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1947), p. 571. 

° The Great Investment (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1930). 

° Thomas H. Briggs, J. Paul Leonard, and Joseph Justman, Secondary 
Education, rev. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1950), p. 88. 
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and to promote its own interests.”* In an equally widely read 
book Alexander Meiklejohn, with similar motivations, held that 
teachers and pupils alike are “agents of the state,’® and that the 
state “exercises control over all our activities according as its own 
judgment may deem best.”® Isaac L. Kandel, commonly recog- 
nized as America’s foremost student of comparative education, 
after nearly a lifetime of studying education all over the world 
in both authoritarian and democratic countries, concluded that 
“Education under any circumstances is a means for the develop- 
ment of the individual and the cultivation of human personality 
in conformity with the nature of the state.”!° 

These are not aberrant or unusual views. Thoughts similar to 
them have been repeated over and over in numerous books on 
education. Nor are these the views of men with only shaky 
democratic commitment. Briggs’ intention was to persuade his 
readers that the whole-hearted support of free public schools is 
the greatest investment democracy can make in its own future. 
Meiklejohn’s book was written with a sense of urgency about the 
need to strengthen the spiritual forces of democracy against the 
world-wide totalitarian threat. Kandel’s expressed purpose was 
to distinguish the education appropriate to democratic countries 
from that practiced in authoritarian countries. 

Yet their conception of the relation of school and state leads 
to consequences that will hardly bear critical examination. 
Meiklejohn, for example, asserted that “the purpose of all teaching 
is to express the cultural authority of the group by which the 
teaching is given.“' One can test that statement by applying it to 
the situation of a teacher in a Southern “white-supremacy” com- 
munity. It may be an accurate forecast of what some teachers will 
do, but hardly serves as a maxim for what they ought to do. In 
the cases of Socrates, who drank the hemlock, and John T. Scopes, 
who was convicted of teaching the theory of evolution in the state- 


’ The Great Investment, p. 8. 

8 Education Between Two Worlds (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1942), p. 279. 

® Ibid., p. 259. 

10Tsaac L. Kandel, The New Era in Education (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1955), p. 40. Italics not in the original. 

11 Op. cit., p. 91. Italics, Meiklejohn’s. 
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controlled schools of Tennessee, even the predictive worth of the 
statement crumbles. 

According to Briggs, “the representatives of the State will 
prepare a comprehensive program consistent with the best prin- 
ciples of social living, a program which will be presented uni- 
formly throughout our country to all youth.”’* Since the state is 
concerned to promote its own interests, it may suppress private 
schools and use the public schools to promote “loyalty to approved 
ideals.”13 “In a word,” to quote one of Brigg’s critics, “it may 
behave precisely like a totalitarian state.” 

But this is an outcome which the upholders of this point of 
view certainly do not intend. The point upon which all of them 
rely to establish the democratic nature of their proposed state 
control of education is that in a democracy the state is identical 
with the people. As Meiklejohn put it, “A state is a sovereign 
people in action, seeking by reasonable procedure to promote the 
general welfare.”'®> On this assumption the state can perpetuate 
no injustice. Since society and the state are one and the same, to 
speak of tyranny by the state over the people or any part of the 
people is as far-fetched as to think of a rational human being dis- 
emboweling himself. 

Nevertheless, many serious students of democratic govern- 
ment reject the idea that state and society are identical. The 
political scientist and sociologist R. M. Maclver, for example, 
declared that “the real problem, that of the relation of the state 
to the inclusive community, is only obscured if we begin by 
identifying the two.”!¢ 

What Maclver had in mind is the fact that society is not a 
single, homogeneous entity, but rather a plurality of many kinds 
of human associations, each one of which performs a more or 
less distinctive social function. The home, the church, the labor 
union, associations of business men, the political party, and in- 
numerable other kinds of associations each have functions which 

Op. ci.;-p. 206. 

13 Quoted from Briggs by Boyd Henry Bode, How We Learn (Boston, 
D, C. Heath and Company, 1940), p. 291. 

14 Bode, loc. cit. 


Op. cits p. 209. 
16 Society (New York, Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1937), p. 284. 
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they are better equipped to perform than are other associations. 
The state is no more and no less than another kind of association 
which, like the others, has its appropriate functions. But it should 
stick to its proper function and not take on the functions of other 
kinds of associations. It should not attempt to take over the 
functions of the family, the church, the political party— 
associations which in a democracy must maintain their own in- 
dependence and autonomy. This is recognized in some of the most 
deeply established democratic legal and political traditions, such 
as the inviolability of the home against unwarranted entry and 
search by officers of the state, the doctrine of separation of church 
and state, and the independent status in relation to the state that 
American political parties enjoy. If the state were to move beyond 
its own appropriate function into activities that are the proper 
domain of other associations—that is, if the state were to become 
identical with society—then it would take on the characteristics 
of the totalitarian state. In fact, by definition this is the meaning 
of totalitarianism. 

Another close student of these matters, Robert A. Nisbet, 
took a pluralistic view of society similar to that of Maclver. Nisbet 
pointed out that we can take two views of the “people.” One view 
is an abstraction, regarding the people as “a numerical aggregate 
of individuals regarded for political and administrative purposes 
as discrete and socially separated, an aggregate given form and 
meaning only by the nature of the State and its laws.”!” The other 
view is more concrete, regarding persons as actual entities in an 
actual culture, “inseparable from the families, unions, churches, 
professions, and traditions that actually compose a culture.”18 

Nisbet considered the two views decisive in clear thinking 
about democracy. In the first view, the “will” of the people is 
so mystically conceived, arising as it does from a vast aggregate 
of nameless, socially separated atoms, that the way is prepared 
for a bureaucracy which in practice is separated from and not 
responsive to the people. “By omitting reference to the other 
authority-wielding and need-gratifying associations in society, 


17 Robert A. Nisbet, The Quest for Community (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1953), p. 249. 
18 Loc..cit. 
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by focusing on the abstract political mass, this view of the people 
becomes administratively committed at the outside to a potentially 
totalitarian view of the state.”!® 

But by the second view the state becomes only one of the 
associations of society. The intermediary associations become 
“prime units of theoretical and practical consideration.”*° Nisbet 
was not particularly thinking of the school when he wrote that, but 
certainly it should be included among the “prime units.” 

The implication is that, far from being an arm of the state, 
the school, even though publicly supported and controlled, should 
have its own autonomy. It should stand with the church, the home, 
and other associations as a basic institutionalized form of associa- 
tion parallel to the state. Such is the view flatly rejected by Isaac 
L. Kandel?! but upheld by Isaac B. Berkson, who wrote: 


The idea that the school is a servant of the state can be traced to 
undemocratic societies where minority rule and military power pre- 
dominate. In democratic societies the school, while it includes and 
serves the needs of the state, reflects the broader interests of society. 
It may properly be regarded as an institution parallel to the state. 
Like the family and the church, the school must have a degree of 
autonomy in order to fulfill its purpose. All the institutions of society, 
including the state, draw their authority from an underlying com- 
munity of interests, from a substantive law and a unity of ideals. 
To deny the school a range of autonomy is in the last analysis to 
deny the democratic thesis altogether.” 


The idea of educational autonomy means that we must under- 
take to identify, as must be done for every other intermediary 
association under the pluralist conception of society, the functions 
that are distinctively appropriate to the school rather than to the 
state, and with which the state should not unduly interfere. One 
of these functions is the untrammeled search by teacher and 
students, objectively and responsibly, for truth. Another con- 
sists of the school’s responsibility for promoting lines of growth 

19 Thid., p. 250. 

POC e Cit. 

21 Op. cit., pp. 38-40. 


22 Education Faces the Future (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943), 
p. 275. By permission. 
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in the child consonant with the scientific study of child develop- 
ment. 

A third function, while no more and no less important than 
the two just named, is so peculiarly relevant to the issues dealt 
with in this section that we wish to give it special attention. 

One of the things that is distinctive about the public schools, 
as they have developed in this country, and in comparison to 
the other intermediary associations of society, is that more than 
any other they are the meeting ground on a personal and direct 
basis of persons of all backgrounds. The school transcends the 
sectarian lines of the churches and synagogues, the social-class 
barriers of many informal associations, the barriers of race, the 
restricted boundaries of the family. It does not do this perfectly, 
but for most Americans the ideal is that it should. When the 
school segregates races or classes or religions, this, from a demo- 
cratic point of view, is a shortcoming, not a characteristic of the 
ideal school. Despite the shortcomings, the school actually does 
bring people of diverse background together in relatively sig- 
nificant personal relationship on a grander scale and to a greater 
extent than does any other institution or form of association in 
our society. Not only are the children thus brought together, but 
the parents, because of their personal concern in the school, are 
to a considerable extent drawn into participative relationship. 
Furthermore, the American tradition of local control brings 
citizens together to consider their school problems. In the class- 
room, in parent meetings, at local school board meetings, the 
school is one of the greatest forums for people meeting one an- 
other, associating with one another, and for the democratic ex- 
change of ideas and outlook. This is concrete, alive, vital—a far 
cry from the abstract “common will” associated with the idea of 
the “people” identified with the state. 

This situation provides a basis both for the democratic control 
of education and for the promotion of a sense of social integra- 
tion. 

First, as to democratic control: If the classroom were a place 
where the participation of the children and teachers in the de- 
liberative processes of inquiry and learning prevailed, rather than 
authoritarian methods of teaching, then there could be no doubt 
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that the cultural background of each child, the values and at- 
titudes personal both to him and his family, would come into 
play to influence the direction of education. Further, if the school 
increased its efforts to involve parents in active participation in all 
appropriate phases of the work of the school, then the school 
would be in closer touch and in a more responsible and responsive 
relation to its community than any amount of bureaucratic con- 
trol by the state could effect. And still further, in proportion as 
parents and citizens exercise their privilege and responsibility to 
participate in the consideration of school problems, they will 
effectively share with professional educators a controlling in- 
fluence over the school. 

Second, as to social integration: Because of the diversity of 
the children’s background, the school has an unparalleled op- 
portunity to promote each child’s meaningful association with 
others of diverse outlooks. The processes of democratic inter- 
persuasion can promote common outlooks where they are needed. 
But diversity is precious too. Democratic participation in the 
school can preserve diversity while at the same time promoting 
mutual knowledge and understanding of one another’s values and 
beliefs, and at the same time a more mature interpretation of 
one’s own views. 

What can be said of the children’s participation in the class- 
room can also be said of the parents’ and citizens’ participation 
with one another in matters pertaining to the schools. If American 
social life is today becoming fragmented and depersonalized 
under the impact of industrialization and urbanization, the school 
can be one of the most promising mediums—perhaps the most 
promising—for a recovery of the sense of community. If the 
school loses its autonomy to the state, it will have only a narrow- 
ing influence upon the common purposes of people. But if the 
school can retain its independence and bring the members of 
the community into more effective participation with one another, 
it can be a primary agent for widening the area of common pur- 
pose among Americans. It can work at what Sidney Hook called 
the proper “vocation” of the school in the American community— 
the vocation of serving as a “common institutional ground in 
which are forged those attitudes of reasonableness, of scientific 
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inquiry, and devotion to shared human values which must un- 
derlie all differences within a democratic culture if it is to 
survive. ”° The school can, in Boyd H. Bode’s words, be 
“peculiarly the institution in which democracy becomes conscious 
of itself.”24 

What is the proper role of the state in all this? To recall a 
concept introduced earlier, it is the role of facilitation.”> The state 
should do the things that are necessary and desirable to aid the 
school in fulfilling its distinctive role, but the state should not 
undertake that role itself. The state should lend its immense 
resources to the adequate provision and expansion of free educa- 
tion. It should if necessary use its coercive powers to see that 
these resources are available to all children in generous degree 
without discrimination because of race, religion, social status, or 
parental irresponsibility. It should use its police powers to prevent 
any special group in society from misusing the schools for its 
own purposes. But beyond such facilitating efforts as these, the 
state should leave the schools free to make in their own way their 
distinctive contribution to democratic life. 

Thus, in the final analysis, we come to an exact reversal of 
the position advocated by Meiklejohn, Briggs, Kandel, and educa- 
tors of like mind. Instead of assuming, as they do, a ready-made 
community which through the state controls the school, we see 
the school as an instrument for building community, for helping 
an unintegrated society find itself, with the state playing the role 
of facilitator to the process. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Does the school owe its first loyalty to the state? To the local 
community? To the democratic processes which build the spirit 
of community? What conception of authority is involved in each 
case? 

28 Reprinted from Education for Modern Man, p. 65, by Sidney Hook. 
Copyright 1946 by Sidney Hook and used by permission of the publishers, 
The Dial Press, Inc. Italics, Hook’s. 

24 Boyd H. Bode, Democracy as a Way of Life (New York, The Mac- 


millan Company, 1937), p. 95. 
25 See above, pp. 80-82. 
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2. John Dewey once wrote that “Without . . . communication the 
public will remain shadowy and formless, seeking spasmodically 
for itself, but seizing and holding its shadow rather than its 
substance. . . . Communication can alone create a great com- 
munity.” (The Public and Its Problems, p. 142.) What literally 
does it mean for the public to seek itself? Can the state-dominated 
school help the public to find itself? The community-subordinated 
school? The autonomous school? 

3. It is often said that formal education is a form of social control. 
This could mean that either the state or the local community, 
depending on which is ascendant, uses the school as an instrument 
to secure conformity to approved patterns of belief, attitude, and 
conduct. Is there any more democratic meaning than this that 
might be attached to the idea of the school as a form of social 
control? 

4, Can a democratic school employ a teacher whose allegiance is 
to a set of dogmas in opposition to the democratic way of life? 

5. Education in America has always been under local control. Do 
you see any reason for enlarging the area of control? 
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THE SCHOOL AND RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the government for a redress of grievance. 

Article 1, Bill of Rights, U. S. Constitution 


A democratic constitution is a living document the meaning 
of which, initiated by the original text, emerges in ever deeper 
ramification as participating citizens test it and try it through 
generations of experience. Like all other parts of the Constitution, 
the first amendment embodies meanings which are still being 
clarified by the American people. These meanings are central in 
any discussion of the philosophical issues which are involved in 
the nation-wide controversy over the place of religion in education 
—a controversy which has become increasingly tense during the 
last two decades. 

The first clause in the amendment requires that the state shall 
neither promote nor inhibit the cause of religion in general nor 
the interests of any particular denomination. So far as the public 
schools are concerned this has come to mean in theory that they 
pursue a policy neither favorable nor unfavorable to religion or 
religions. However, the remaining clauses of the amendment, 
particularly the parts pertaining to free speech, are related to a 
set of philosophical assumptions which introduce a certain 
paradox in the whole American attitude toward the place of 
religion in the common life and particularly in the schools. The 
principle of free speech, whatever its original intent and meaning 
may have been, has today become associated with the funda- 
mental democratic tenet that all problems of human concern are 
best attacked through methods of free and open inquiry. There 
is a “due process” in scientific inquiry, in judicial proceedings, 
and in the public discussion of every sort of social, economic, and 
political problem. Due process needs to be observed if reliable 
conclusions are to follow. Observing of due process by the in- 
dividual in all spheres of human intercourse is coming to be 
recognized as a fundamental principle of morality. “Free speech” 
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is coming to mean “free and responsible” speech, and to be seen 
in larger context as the basis of reliability in all human inquiry. 

“Free speech” so defined has its correlate in educational 
theory in the form of “academic freedom’—the right of the 
teacher and the learner to be unhindered in their efforts to ful- 
fill their responsibility for objective pursuit of truth. While 
academic freedom in its narrower conception applies primarily 
only to the teacher, and at its narrowest only to the teacher at the 
more advanced academic levels, in its broader conception it be- 
comes identical with an entire philosophy of education which 
thinks of the learner from his first conscious moments as a seeker, 
an inquirer. The first amendment does not give legal sanction to 
this philosophy of education over others. But the first amendment 
and the conception of education as a process of free inquiry do 
share a common wellspring in the emerging democratic ideal and 
ethos. 

Education conducted as a process of free inquiry cannot 
guarantee that traditional ideas will not be challenged. Neither 
can it guarantee that seemingly outmoded ideas will not after 
all be reaffirmed. Even if religion is not made a part of the public 
school curriculum, the children are likely to study matters that 
raise questions in their minds about the adequacy of things they 
have been led to believe by agencies and experiences outside the 
schools. We encounter the paradox which, though not sanctioned 
by the first amendment, finds one of its expressions there. The 
first clause is related to a hands-off, laissez-faire relation of the 
school to religion, yet the second clause is related to a conception 
which deeply involves the school in all basic human questions 
including religion. Even if ordinary school studies did not, as they 
certainly do, have indirect meaning for religious belief, the ques- 
tion would still remain as to the propriety in a democracy of ex- 
cluding from objective public discussion any realm of human 
experience, including the religious. 

There is no denying the fact that for the most part in this 
country religion has been considered an improper subject for 
public discussion. It has been regarded as a personal, private 
matter, and the observance of its privacy is generally regarded 
as a virtue. But it is possible that what has been made to appear 
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as a virtue is really a vice. We know that we cannot discuss our 
religious differences with the same generosity of spirit, respect for 
one another's ideas, and regard for due process that the demo- 
cratic ethos requires in all other matters of common concern. Our 
inability to do so, and our unwillingness to start, however cau- 
tiously, in the direction of learning to do so, is a weakness; though 
it may be granted that in the face of inability to hold such dis- 
cussions decently it is the better part of reason not to discuss 
them at all. But we pay a heavy price for not communicating 
with one another. We have had a history in our religious dif- 
ferences which has bred mutual distrust, hostility, and fear. There 
are contemporary developments, well known to all, which feed 
that fear. Lack of communication is both a product and a cause 
of the fear. We are silent because we are afraid we cannot discuss 
these matters in a manner worthy of men, but our silence breeds 
an unhealthy atmosphere contributing to fear itself. In the area of 
religion, American democracy is in a state of arrested develop- 
ment in which the methods of persuasion that are open to us are 
not the democratic ones, but methods of proselytizing and of 
maneuvering for political and other advantages. This is relatively 
true, despite the signs, noted in the discussion of religion in Part 
One, of a coming greater maturity. 

Besides encouraging fear, lack of communication stands in 
the way of the emergence of a fuller, more insightful, less narrow 
and parochial religious life than many of us lead at present. If we 
could learn to give fully and to receive fully of our respective 
religious heritages and insights, all could achieve a richer, more 
mature spiritual life. Furthermore, the conspiracy of silence has 
the effect of making religion seem remote from and irrelevant to 
the common concerns of life. According to one writer, surveys 
show that whereas 95 per cent of Americans regard religion as 
“important,” only 89 per cent report that their religious ideas 
affect their ideas as to politics and business. 

The school in a peculiar way reflects the national religious 
situation. The first clause of the first amendment sanctions a 
neutral attitude toward religion. The public school, intent on 
offending no one’s religious sensibilities, sticks to its last of having 
the children consider appropriate aspects of human concern— 
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science, art, and, when the best spirit of liberality prevails, even 
social problems—virtually all aspects of human concern, that is, 
except religion. 

But it turns out that even neutrality is offensive. When the 
children study the findings of modern science, some of the im- 
plications in respect to traditional religious views are not lost 
upon them. When in their social studies they learn something 
of the cultures and civilizations of other peoples, past and present, 
and, quite properly, are taught to approach the study of these 
peoples in a critically thoughtful and respectful way, the pos- 
sibility of a relativistic conception of all culture, including religion, 
is not lost upon them. When in their historical studies they learn 
of some of the excesses as well as accomplishments of major 
institutions, including religion, the need for casting a critical eye 
at all institutions, even as they exist today, is not lost upon them. 
As long as the school promotes the spirit of free inquiry, as the 
second clause of the first amendment implies the school should, 
these things happen regardless of how much the school seeks to 
keep religious questions at arm’s length, as the first clause seems 
to require. 

But when these things happen, the schools are charged with 
being “Godless,” with taking an unfriendly attitude toward reli- 
gion, and religious freedom is said to be violated.1 The word 
secular is twisted from its common meaning of denoting activities 
carried on independently of religion to denote activities that are 
opposed and hostile to religion.? Thus the Committee on Religion 


1 One of the most prominent users of the “Godless” epithet is Canon 
Bernard Iddings Bell, member of the Episcopalian clergy, who wrote, “As 
the American school system is now conducted, more and more conducted, 
there is no such thing as religious liberty in American education. There is 
liberty only to be irreligious.” Crisis in Education (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1949), p. 222. 

2 Pope Pius XI, in the important encyclical On the Christian Education 
of Youth (1929), wrote: “The so-called ‘neutral’ or ‘lay’ school, from which 
religion is excluded . . . cannot exist in practice; it is bound to become 
irreligious.” This is a long-standing attitude of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and is related to the dictum of Pius IX in the Syllabus of Errors (1864), 
that it is an error to believe that “the best theory of civil society requires 
that popular schools open to the children of all classes, and, generally, all 
public institutes intended for instruction in letters and philosophy, and for 
conducting the education of the young, should be freed from all ecclesiastical 
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and Education of the American Council on Education, in a 
pronouncement of great influence, declared that although the 
committee supports the doctrine of separation of church and 
state, that doctrine is being distorted to permit antireligious forces 
to work unhampered in the school while keeping proreligious 
forces out—that in effect naturalism, as opposed to super- 
naturalism, is the only position on religion allowed freely to 
express its views in the school. 

Such charges and their implications raise a fundamental ques- 
tion about the nature of freedom as it applies to religion and 
education. If freedom of inquiry leads to conclusions unaccept- 
able to some groups, has the freedom of the latter been violated? 
And to protect their freedom, shall we curtail freedom of inquiry 
itself? 

The Committee proposed that the public schools correct the 
religious vacuum in its curriculum by introducing at appropriate 
levels and at appropriate points the factual study of religions. 
This is a proposal for which much can be said. As long as study 
is objectively factual, as long as children are learning about 
various religions without being indoctrinated for or against reli- 
gion in general or any religion in particular, the traditional 
impartiality of state and school in respect to religion and religions 
is being upheld. At the same time the children are being brought 
into communication with an aspect of human experience of such 
vital and central importance that without it their education is 
only a piece of an education. 

What kinds of objections are made to this proposal? From 
one side, even though the proposal is made by a group whose 
sympathies for traditional religious concepts are warm and deep, 
come the objections of those sectarian groups who foresee, prob- 


authority, government, and interference, and should be fully subject to the 
civil and political power, in conformity with the will of rulers and the 
prevalent opinions of the age.” And that it is a further error to believe that 
“this system of instructing youth, which consists in separating it from the 
Catholic faith and from the power of the Church, and in teaching exclu- 
sively, or at least primarily, the knowledge of natural things and the earthly 
ends of social life alone, may be approved by Catholics.” 

8’ Committee on Religion and Education, The Relation of Religion to 
Public Education (Washington, American Council on Education, 1946), 
pp. 20-21. 
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ably quite correctly, that such factual study constitutes a serious 
threat to their particular beliefs in their present form. From the 
other side come the objections of those religious skeptics who 
foresee, also probably quite correctly, that the factual study of 
religion runs the risk that the students may find elements in the 
religious experience of mankind which strike roots in their own 
developing life-views. Each group, afraid of what it regards as a 
violation of its own religious freedom, would curtail the freedom 
of the school and of the learner to inquire into religious matters. 
Thus mutual distrust leads to a jealous guarding of private 
“freedoms” to the point of curtailing the principle of freedom it- 
self. The sad part is that the distrust is justified, even when the 
intentions of the parties involved are honest. The Committee, for 
example, makes it quite clear that it wants factual study of a kind 
that will favorably dispose students toward religion in general. 
Despite the odd twist in logic which sees impartial study as lead- 
ing inevitably to views to which the committee is partial, this is 
honest and forthright, and is based on the implicit assumption 
that no thoughtful person could really want to be an unbeliever. 
But if the point were insisted upon that the factual study of 
religion must be critical study, in the sense of that word which is 
responsible and constructive, then the Committee itself might 
become one of the groups most militantly opposed to the factual 
study of religion. 

Thus the last-ditch argument against factual study is that in 
the present climate it cannot really be factual, and that whether 
it is or not, it will arouse hostilities and divisions which will inter- 
fere with rather than contribute to an intelligent reconstruction 
and reintegration of American religious life. But can we remain 


* For a representative example of this argument, see B. Othanel Smith, 
“Evaluation of the Report,” Religious Education, Vol. 42 (May-June, 1947), 
pp. 181-183. In a much more regretful mood, A. Max Carmichael, who favors 
the idea of free communication and sharing of religious ideas and meanings 
in the schools, nevertheless concludes that the ideal is impossible of realiza- 
tion now and in the foreseeable future. See his “What Shall Be Done about 
Religion in the Public Schools?” Progressive Education, Vol. 30 (April, 
1953), pp. 161-165. 

Other writers insist, however, that difficult as it may be to open up the 
channels of free communication, and slow as progress may be in that direc- 
tion, the public school should settle for nothing less as a goal toward which 
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content thus to curtail our own freedom—our right to communi- 
cate freely and to think freely in a participative setting about the 
most important problems in life? 

Because we have not been able to extend freedom of speech 
in its broader meaning to religious questions, we have had to 
write into the Constitution the paradoxical provision which we 
have interpreted in such a way as to call for the isolation of the 
school from religious affairs. Under the circumstances, it is essen- 
tial to religious freedom that we maintain and strengthen this 
“wall of separation.” But we should be aware of the fact that as 
long as we continue in this incommunicado state we have turned 
the school into a fortress against which religious and antireligious 
forces of every variety are arrayed in a perpetual stage of siege. 

We should also be aware that this warlike atmosphere is not 
healthy for democracy. The siege is so prolonged and stubborn 
that walls crumble a little here, a little there, and freedom is 
insiduously jeopardized. As long as children must listen to daily 
Bible readings, as they must by law in a number of states, with 
teacher and pupil alike forbidden to comment, as long as children 
are forbidden by law to read or have read to them the Bible in a 
number of other states; as long as children mechanically recite 
every day prescribed words in flag salutes and recite prayers, the 


to move. See, for example, Philip H. Phenix, “Religion in American Public 
Education,” Teachers College Record, Vol. 57 (October, 1955), pp. 26-31. 
Another example is that of Horace M. Kallen, who implicitly commits himself 
to the idea of free communication in schools in the following quotation: 

“That the schools might, and profitably could, install such studies, can- 
not, I think, be gainsaid. The springs of religion are inveterate, and the 
religions of the world are among the latest as well as the most ancient and 
the most pervasive components of the world’s cultures. But their mutual ex- 
clusions and intolerances are also among the most passionate and inveterate, 
and their pretensions are among the most absolutist and totalitarian. Yet, 
given their numbers and variety, none, in its character and consequences, can 
be an ineffable; nor, in a democratic society which takes democracy in a truly 
religious spirit, may the study of any or all be ordained as a grammar of 
assent, or the argument of a foregone conclusion. The truth of their relations 
to one another, to the qualities of men, and to the peace and freedom of 
humankind can be studied only as each and every human enterprise is 
studied, not by the rehearsal of a doctrine and the indrill of a discipline, 
but by way of inquiry into causes and consequences, on their merits, without 
privilege and without favor.” From The Education of Free men, pp. 228-229, 
by Horace M. Kallen, copyright 1949 by Horace M. Kallen. Used by per~ 
mission of the publisher, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc. 
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precise wording of which is prescribed, then indoctrination is le- 
galized and efforts at thinking are outlawed—literally outlawed— 
in the statutes of the state. What is objectionable is not so much 
the use of a Douay version when Catholic children are included, 
or a King James version when Protestant children are included, 
or the New Testament when Jewish children are included, or any 
sacred literature at all when children of religiously skeptical fami- 
lies are present—rather it is the fact that these materials are used 
not in ways that stimulate and encourage thought, but in ways 
that forbid free speaking and free participation in thinking— 
ways which, if they have an effect at all, have the effect of hyp- 
notic enslavement of mind rather than the release of free intel- 
ligence.® To prevent further inroads of such practices, the wall of 
separation needs to be built even stronger. It is not the wall which 
is deplorable, but rather the nonparticipative and noncommunica- 
tive conditions which make the wall so necessary and yet so vul- 
nerable.® 


5 In 1948 the Board of Superintendents of the City of New York stated 
its intention to forbid the free and open discussion of religion in the schools 
of New York City. William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools and Chairman 
of the Board of Superintendents, Should Religious Beliefs Be Studied and 
Criticized in an American Public High School? (New York, The Board, 
1948). But in 1955 the Board also proposed a policy committing New York 
public schools to “strengthening belief in God.” Moral and Spiritual Values 
and the Schools (New York, The Board, 1955, mimeographed). Taken to- 
gether, the two statements could only have been interpreted to mean that 
certain beliefs were being made mandatory for teachers and students, who 
were expressly forbidden to deal with these beliefs in a critical and thought- 
ful way. 

The 1955 document affirmed (p. 3) that “belief in God” is a mark of 
the teacher’s competence. Although the Board doubtless had no such inten- 
tion, it should have been sensitive to the implication of that statement—that 
a “belief in God” test should be used in selecting teachers for employment. 

As the result of severe public criticism, the 1955 statement was later 
revised in such a way as to remove some of its objectionable features, and 
was adopted by the New York City Board of Education with the new title 
The Development of Moral and Spiritual Ideals in the Public Schools (New 
York, The Board, 1956). The 1948 statement has not been revised or 
rescinded. 

® One of the participants at the Second Conference on the Scientific 
Spirit and Democratic Faith said, “The good reason for a separation of 
church and state is not to divorce religion and politics, but to prevent either 
church or state from obtaining an actual monopoly in either sphere. It is an 
interest in freedom. To the extent that church and state are persuaded to 
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Proposals to identify a common core of religious belief—a 
core common to the major religions—and teach this core to the 
children do not solve the problem of religious freedom and the 
public school—in fact they obscure it. Even if such a core could 
be found, which would be quite a task in itself, since the circle 
would have to be drawn big enough to take in the religiously 
skeptical, what we would then have would be a ready-made 
religion to be presented for the children’s uncritical acceptance. 
Not only would this violate the broader conception of “free 
speech,” but it would stultify the religious spirit itself, because if 
religion is to be a living thing in the life and practice of the child, 
it must grow out of his participation with, not blind acceptance 
of, the aspects of his culture which have a contribution to make 
to his growing religious consciousness. If there is to be a com- 
mon faith at all, it can emerge only out of free participation and 
communication both outside and within the school. The diverse 
experiences and backgrounds of children and teachers have a 
part to play. But if there is to be religious freedom it will have to 
be recognized that there can only be relative, never absolute 
community of beliefs. In the end each child’s religious conscious- 
ness must take the form that is personal and unique with him, 
although communication and sharing can keep that form from 
being narrow and subjective. It is the communicating and the 
sharing itself, not the “common core,” which may or may not be 
an artifact of such sharing, which is to be valued. 

The point of this section is that genuine religious freedom 


relinquish their absolutistic, not to say totalitarian, tendencies, there is much 
less need for their separation.” Then he added, “But seeing that church and 
state are not so thoroughly persuaded to relinquish absolutistic claims, and 
perhaps never can be, what resources has a democratic society in the interest 
of freedom? It has two. The first consists in checking one absolutism by the 
other; hence their separation. A second consists in seeing to it that many 
religious and many legal functions are actually performed by groups and 
organizations that are not making absolutistic claims. Continued vigorous and 
flourishing development along this second line is of great importance, I 
think, to democratic society.” The speaker may or may not have had the 
public school in mind, but in any case the school would seems to be the 
logical place for the “vigorous and flourishing development” to take place. 
The quotations are from the Conference’s publication, The Authoritarian 
Attempt to Capture Education (New York, King’s Crown Press, 1945), p. 
139. Italics not in the original. By permission. 
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goes further than the negative right to believe according to one’s 
inner consciousness. It includes the right to speak freely and to 
participate freely with others in the shared effort to clarify and 
deepen religious meanings. So far we have kept our schools rela- 
tively free in the first, the negative sense. The question arises 
as to whether we are ready to move on to a fuller sense of reli- 
gious freedom, to a more generous climate in which each group 
need no longer feel the need to clutch its beliefs protectively to 
its breast, but instead can give and can receive in the interest of 
nourishing and enriching the spiritual life of all. There is no 
need for anyone to turn his back upon his particular spiritual 
heritage; rather “the point at issue is whether the boundaries of 
this vista will open up to increasingly wider insights, or whether 
they will suddenly close in and shut us up in a narrow con- 
spectus.”7 

This section has been concerned with the question of the 
place of religious facts and ideas in the school. It has not touched 
upon a related but different problem—the question of whether 
the children’s living experiences in school can be pervaded with 
religious quality. Investigation of that question is deferred to the 
next chapter, in which we shall examine the method of the school, 
including that of cultivating the religious quality, when education 
is intended as discipline for life in a democracy. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1, In view of the thinking you did about the nature of freedom 
while studying Part One, how would you define the nature of 
religious freedom? What other definitions, opposed to yours, are 
possible? What obstacles to the full realization of religious freedom, 
if any, do you find existing today, in the public schools and else- 
where? Would someone using a different definition of religious 
freedom than yours see quite different obstacles than the ones 
you seeP What would they be? 

2. Recall, from Part One, the various conceptions of authority. What, 
would you say, should be the source of authority for religious 


“Robert Ulich, The Human Career (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1955), p. 237. 
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beliefs? What other sources than the one you see may be con- 
ceived? 

3. How would one’s thinking about the authority for religious be- 
liefs affect his ideas about the question of whether religion should 
be regarded as an exclusively private matter or as a communicable 
experience? 

4, How can the schools help promote religious tolerance? Does your 
answer to this question partly depend on how you define the 
word tolerance? Consider, for example, the definition offered by 
Peter Bertocci in his Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion: 
“The wisdom of tolerance lies in the realization that the insights 
of others may help to bring new truth. Tolerance is the willing- 
ness to bear with differences in the conviction that a deeper truth 
can be found.” 
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EQUALITY AND QUALITY IN EDUCATION 


To many it has seemed that the American dream of providing 
unlimited educational opportunity to everyone has been ap- 
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proached only by compromising the quality of education. Amer- 
ican mass education may be more equalitarian than European 
class education, it is often said, but a price has been paid in the 
form of substituting mediocrity for excellence. Albert Jay Nock, 
a classical scholar of some distinction, expressed what many be- 
lieve when he said that the only education being offered at all 
in America’s schools is that manageable by all.1 The depth of this 
thrust can only be appreciated in the perspective of Nock’s con- 
viction that the general population is divided into the educable 
and the noneducable, of whom the latter constitute the great 
majority. Nock believed that the American attempt to educate 
the masses is based upon an utterly fantastic conception of human 
equality, resulting in demanding no more of the most competent 
than can be expected of the least competent. 

It is customary for European visitors, products of highly 
selective European school systems, to agree with the appraisal 
of the American Nock. An exception is the observation of the 
Englishman Denis Brogan. “The social and political role of 
American education,” he wrote, “cannot be understood if it is 
thought of as being primarily a means of formal instruction. .. . 
If these millions of boys and girls are to be judged by their 
academic accomplishments, they will be judged harshly. But they 
are not to be so judged, for the schools are doing far more than 
instruct them; they are letting them instruct each other in how to 
live in America.”? He then called attention to the enormously 
diverse ethnic, national, religious, and social-class background of 
American school children, and went on to suggest that the real 
function of the American school is to give such children a chance 
to learn how to live in mutual accommodation to their various 
differences. 

Despite the difference in the respective estimates by Nock 
and Brogan, it is worth noting how much they have in common. 
Both comments assume the incompatibility of quality and equality 
in education, and both affirm that American education has made 


1The Theory of Education in the United States (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1932). 

2 Denis Brogan, The American Character (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1944), p. 135. By permission. 
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its choice in favor of equality rather than quality. The difference 
is that Nock deplores this fact while Brogen accepts it as appro- 
priate at least to the peculiarities of the American social situa- 
tion. Two questions can be raised: Are equality and quality in 
education as incompatible as they seem, and has American educa- 
tion really done any better or any worse at contributing to a 
genuine spirit of equality in American life than it has at produc- 
ing intellectual excellence? Everything depends upon what is 
meant by equality and quality in education, and this we intend 
to examine. 


Equality without Quality 


When Thomas Jefferson, who is generally credited as one of 
the most influential of the early founders of the principle of 
equality in American education, was drafting plans for public 
education in Virginia, he saw no conflict between the principles 
of equality and of excellence. He believed in a free, common, 
elementary schooling for all. To the child of superior ability 
Jefferson would make available the highest possible training 
without stint and without discrimination on financial, social, reli- 
gious, racial, or any other ground than sheer ability. The rigor of 
his standard of excellence is indicated by his plan that only one 
child should be picked each year from each elementary school 
to go on to the secondary level at public expense, that only twenty 
of the best of these would survive the six-year secondary program, 
and that only half of these twenty would be admitted tuition-free 
to the University of Virginia. Jefferson contemplated the emer- 
gence from a common base of a natural elite to lead democracy. 

Conflict between excellence and equality in education did 
not confront Jefferson because he admitted only one kind of ex- 
cellence—success in academic achievement—and because he 
interpreted equality to mean equal opportunity in competitive 
relation to others. In contrast to the restrictions on educational 
opportunity based on social-class status in Virginia at the time, 
there is no doubt about the radically equalitarian nature of his 
plans. Yet limited by his times to seeing equality only in com- 
petitive context, Jefferson did not have a vision of the common 
school as the promoter of equality in the sense of students of 
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diverse background learning to live with and respect one an- 
other for all their differences. 

That vision began to form in the minds of some men follow- 
ing the era of Jacksonian democracy and prior to the Civil War— 
the period during which the great battle to establish the free and 
universal American common school was fought and largely won. 
During that period Samuel Lewis, first superintendent of common 
schools in Ohio, wrote: 


Take fifty lads in a neighborhood, including rich and poor—send 
them in childhood to the same school—let them join in the same 
sports, read and spell in the same classes, until their different cir- 
cumstances fix their business for life; some go to the field, some to 
the mechanic’s shop, some to merchandise; one becomes eminent 
at the bar, another in the pulpit; some become wealthy; the majority 
live on with a mere competency—a few are reduced to beggary! 
But let the most eloquent orator, that ever mounted a western stump, 
attempt to prejudice the minds of one part against the other—and so 
far from succeeding, the poorest of the whole would consider himself 
insulted.® 


This conception, basically shared by most of the other 
leaders of the common school movement of that time, including 
the two greatest, Horace Mann and Henry Barnard,* was a sig- 
nificant revision of the Jeffersonian conception. Jefferson's con- 
cern was to keep the competitive race fair as those of humble 
origin strove to move upward into the natural aristocracy of the 
able; but the educational leaders in the era of the common school 
revival saw the school as a positive instrument for building atti- 
tudes of mutual understanding and regard among persons of 
diverse background. , 

Yet these men and many of similar persuasion who followed 
them, including William T. Harris,> at the turn of the century 
and, today, James Bryant Conant, former president of Harvard 
University, had their equalitarian conceptions qualified by a be- 

3 Quoted by the Educational Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Public Education and the Future of America (Wash- 
ington, National Education Association, 1955), p. 18. 

4 See the chapters on Mann and Barnard in Merle Curti, The Social Ideas 


of American Educators (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935). 
5 For the ideas of Harris see Curti, op. cit. 
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lief in the traditional American idea of individual self-reliance in 
competitive relationship to others. None of them ever perceived 
in a penetrating way the school’s potentiality for cultivating the 
kind of Kantian equalitarian attitude in which individuals learn 
to regard each other as ends rather than as means. They assumed 
that it was enough to bring children from all walks of life into 
each other's physical presence. They did not realize that com- 
petitive and co-operative qualities in the children’s interactions 
with one another have a bearing upon the attitude of moral 
equality. 

Even Mann, the most critical toward competitive individu- 
alism of the four men mentioned, saw education as “the great 
equalizer of the conditions of men” not because it establishes a 
new dimension of human relations, but because it provides each 
child with independence and the means for resisting the selfish- 
ness of other men.® Mann’s faith in individualism combined with 
his awareness of its excesses led him earnestly and unceasingly 
to urge that children be taught the Calvinist virtues of self-re- 
liance, uprightness, honesty, and frugality, while at the same time 
they be taught the evils of envy and rivalry. He warned teachers 
against practices which encourage children to love precedence 
and attainment. But even though he accepted the Pestalozzian 
idea that there is too much listening and not enough doing by 
children in schools, he does not seem to have sensed the possi- 
bilities for cultivating equality by involving children in par- 
ticipative and co-operative interaction with one another. 

Today James Bryant Conant has to some extent become the 
spiritual heir of Mann, Barnard, and Harris. Like them, he has 
been an uncompromising foe of class education and champion of 
the public school as the common ground of all classes of men." 
And in a spirit reminiscent of Barnard and Harris especially, he 
has insisted that the school must promote the competitive spirit 
if the social-class structure of American life is to be kept open and 
mobile.® 


§ Curti, op. cit., p. 122. 

7 Education and Liberty (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953), 
pp. 60-63. 

8 Education in a Divided World (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1948), p. 61. 
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The educational views of Jefferson, Mann, Barnard, Harris, 
and Conant, though they embrace differences ranging from the 
aristocratic selectiveness of Jefferson to the shoulder-rubbing 
equalitarianism of Barnard, Harris, and Conant, and from rela- 
tively uncritical acceptance of the competitive individualistic 
tradition by Barnard, Harris, and Conant to the more qualified 
attitude of Mann, constitute an unbroken line of educational 
thinking which has become a great tradition in American life. 
It is a tradition opposed to exclusiveness yet convinced that edu- 
cation should give individuals of superior attainments a chance 
to get ahead. It believes that every man is as good as every other, 
and wants all to be reminded of the fact by associating together, 
yet emphasizes self-reliance and sees each individual as getting 
ahead through his own efforts, aided by an educational arrange- 
ment that gives everyone a fair chance. 

It is a great tradition the basic spirit of which should be 
cherished and cultivated. If its weakest point is its assumption 
that a competitive social climate provides the best atmosphere 
in which to breed independence, self-reliance, and a spirit of 
equality, there can still be no doubt that independence, self-reli- 
ance, and the equalitarian spirit are primary values, and deserve 
to be cultivated through educational arrangements. 

But “an educational arrangement that gives everyone a fair 
chance’—there is the rub! In the days of Jefferson, Mann, and 
Barnard, the big problem was simply to establish the principle of 
free schools, first at the elementary level and then at the secondary 
level, and thus make education at least physically available to all 
those able to profit by it. But in the day of Conant that problem, 
while still a problem, especially at some points such as higher 
education, is no longer so pressing. The bigger problem today 
stems from certain inequalities of a subtle but powerful sort that 
have arisen within the system of free, universal education itself. 

Beginning with the two pioneering Middletown studies® and 
continuing with the enlightening research work of W. L. Warner, 
Robert Havighurst, Allison Davis, Celia Stendler, and a number 


® Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown (New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1929), and Middletown in Transition (New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1937). 
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of others, published in what have quickly become such “contem- 
porary classics” as Who Shall Be Educated?’° Elmtown’s Youth," 
Social Class Influences Upon Learning,” Children of Brasstown," 
and including a multitude of other studies and publications dur- 
ing the last decade and a half, information was brought forcibly 
to the attention of American educators which revealed a shocking 
and unsuspected problem to many, and confirmed what some had 
already suspected—that even free, universal education as it is 
commonly carried on today, discriminates against children in pro- 
found and unfair ways on the basis of social-class status.14 

This body of research revealed that the school, without neces- 
sarily meaning to, sorts out children according to their social- 
class status and provides each child with a quality of educative 
experience that tends to keep him in the social bracket in which 
he originated; that teachers and administrators, predominantly 
of middle-class orientation, often do not understand the values 
and motivations of the lower-class child, and consequently deal 
with him in inappropriate ways which immobilize his energies; 
that the curriculum of the school tends to have a content more 
appropriate to the needs and problems of middle-class than 
lower-class children, who consequently are at a disadvantage in 
their efforts to make an adequate response to the demands of the 
curriculum; that textbooks and other materials use ideas and sym- 
bols of middle-class significance which are difficult for the 
lower-class child to respond to intelligently and which tend to 
accentuate his inferior status; that even gross and conscious forms 
of discrimination against lower-class children are practiced by 
some teachers and administrators; that the school, with or without 
intending to, often encourages various social groupings or fails 


10. W. L. Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall 
Be Educated? (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1944). 

11 A, B. Hollinghead, Elmtown’s Youth (New York, John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1949). 

22 Allison Davis, Social Class Influences Upon Learning (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1949). 

18 Celia Stendler, Children of Brasstown (Urbana, Ill., University of 
Illinois Press, 1949). 

14 The Harvard Educational Review devoted two issues, Vol. 23, Nos. 
3 and 4, 1953, to summarizing and commenting on the recent research into 
the relations of social class and education. 
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to discourage other groupings which are based upon and call at- 
tention in various subtle and not-so-subtle ways to social-class 
status; that the children themselves discriminate against one an- 
other on a social-class basis; that the school often does not recog- 
nize any responsibility on its part for being concerned with the 
problems of status and discrimination that arise among the chil- 
dren—often is unaware, in fact, that such problems exist; that 
even the intelligence quotient, that most “objective” measure of 
intellectual status, is distorted by a large measure of unintended 
social-class bias in the tests themselves, yet is used to determine 
the educational destiny of the child. 

The question before us is the bearing of such facts upon the 
theory of equality in education. Granted the existence of the kinds 
of discrimination uncovered by the social class investigators, 
what sort of a normative response is to be made? 

Consider the suggestions of the investigators themselves. 
Their dominant reaction to their own findings consists of two 
somewhat contradictory sets of proposals, as follows: (1) Amer- 
icans have long regarded the school as a social elevator—their one 
best means of moving upward in social status. But discriminatory 
practices have crept into the school which prevent it from per- 
forming this function as well as it should. These practices should 
be corrected and additional measures should be taken to enable 
the school to function as an instrument of upward mobility. 
(2) The present class structure in America is a reality which must 
be accepted. We cannot expect and should not attempt to change 
it to any significant degree, and the schools should undertake to 
help the child adapt to this reality and be happy with it. 

The first of the above two proposals was implicit in the con- 
cluding chapter of Who Shall Be Educated? but was stated more 
succinctly by Allison Davis in the following words: 


In order to motivate the great masses of lower-class children who 
crowd our elementary and secondary schools so that they will learn 
the educational and technical skills, the sexual and aggressive con- 
trols, and the manners which will enable them to gain higher priv- 
ileges and greater social and economic efficiency, educators must 
first know lower-class culture and understand the instigations and 
goals of the lower-class child. If these old habits and reinforcements 
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of the lower-class child are to be replaced by new learning which 
will enable the school to recruit the child into the middle-class way 
of life (with an attendant increase in the social and economic 
efficiency of our society), the school must (1) remove the class 
punishments from the lower-class child within the school society 
and (2) concretely reward his tentative striving for prestige in the 
school community.!® 


Convincing and reasonable as this statement may sound, it 
needs careful scrutiny. In the first place, by what justification are 
middle-class values taken as the norm toward which the school 
asks all children to strive? The social-class investigators them- 
selves have called attention to some middle-class values and atti- 
tudes which may not be despicable, but which are not altogether 
admirable either. If middle-class striving to make a better life is 
admirable, its tendency to measure values in terms of social pres- 
tige and to subordinate other life-values to “getting ahead” socially 
may not be. If middle-class self-discipline, cleanliness, and con- 
cern for propriety are admirable, the sometimes compulsive 
quality of these virtues may not be. As some investigators are 
fond of pointing out, the middle-class teacher's image of the 
lower-class child as being uninterested in getting ahead and mak- 
ing a success of life may reflect both the teacher's own middle- 
class anxieties and a readiness of the lower-class child to evaluate 
life on its intrinsic merits, which is a healthy antidote to those 
anxieties. 

Despite certain weaknesses in middle-class values, few would 
advocate as an alternative that the school elevate lower-class 
values as the norm toward which all should strive, though some 
investigators like Celia Stendler, in making such suggestions as the 
modification of primary-grade readers so they contain fewer 
portrayals of idealized middle-class life in the suburbs and more 
about the lives of taxi drivers and coal heavers, do make a plea 
for a more realistic confrontation of the child with a variety of 
values that transcend middle-class orthodoxy. 

Why advocate the values of any class as normative? To do so 
is to ask the school to accept some one social outlook as a fixed 


15 “Status Systems and the Socialization of the Child,” American Soci- 
ological Review, Vol. 6, (1941), p. 354. By permission. 
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point of reference, to be used as a base for indoctrination. The 
social-class sociologists do not hesitate to accept this logical con- 
sequence of their position. “In order,” wrote Davis, “to make low- 
status children anxious to work hard, study hard, save their 
money, and accept stricter sex mores, our society must convince 
them of the reality of the rewards at the end of the anxiety-laden 
climb.”2® This comes perilously close to using the schools to per- 
petuate an official social myth, as Plato advocated in the Republic. 

Warner and his associates provided still another variant of 


the indoctrination argument. They wrote: 


As long as we have our present social structure, education must 
be adapted to it, or we will produce a generation or more of malad- 
justed children and unhappy adults. The school in America, whether 
we like it or not, must function to make democracy work in a status 
system that is only partially equalitarian. Only as our social order 
changes can the school indoctrinate its pupils with economic and 
political philosophies of human relationship which are now in sharp 
conflict with the prevailing social system.’ 


Not only is the school to follow behind rather than to take 
part in social change, but in addition the child is asked to adapt 
to and conform to a social system not of his own making. 

These writers are even more explicit elsewhere about the 
extent to which they believe the school should serve as a governor 
to keep the social classes stabilized. In an earlier essay Havig- 
hurst wrote that too many young people are seeking upward 
mobility by means of high school and college, that after all in a 
stable society not all can become members of the more favored 
classes no matter how much they aspire to, and that the high- 
school program should be “designed to make the great majority 
of students satisfied with their present status in the social struc- 
ture... . A school program designed to make all or most of its 
students want to climb above their fellows is a threat to social 
cohesion.” He added that the high-school program should be such 
as to “reward boys and girls for activities that do not lead to 


16 “Socialization and Adolescent Personality,” in T. M. Newcomb and 
EK. L. Hartley, eds. Readings in Social Psychology (New York, Henry Holt 
and Co., Inc., 1947), p. 142. Italics, Davis’s. 

17 Op. cit., p. 143. By permission. 
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social mobility.”'* Havighurst wrote those words at a moment 
when America had not yet recovered from the outlook of the 
depression years. His article is sprinkled with references to unem- 
ployment and to emergency measures to restore an economy and 
society in which many kinds of opportunities had become re- 
stricted. Three years later America was already showing some 
sign of an expansion of its economy and of a reopening of oppor- 
tunity. Havighurst, in association with Warner and Loeb, now 
adopted a more moderate but still cautious position: 


A certain amount of social mobility seems necessary to maintain 
social cohesion in our class-structured society. The possibility of 
rising in the social scale in order to secure a larger share of the 
privileges of the society makes people willing to “stick together” 
and “play the game” as long as they believe it gives them a fair 
deal. Yet social mobility must be limited if it is to be valuable. A 
large measure of it would spell revolution or social chaos... . 

Educators, therefore, should try to adjust the educational system 
so that it produces a degree and kind of social mobility that is within 
the limits which will keep the society healthy and alive.” 


This shift in position suggests that these writers looked upon 
the school as a valve which can be adjusted to wider and narrower 
openings as social conditions change and require adjustments in 
the controls over society. 

What is the probable effect of such proposals upon the spirit 
of equality in American life? It is hard to see how children who 
are not taken into the confidence of their elders, who are manipu- 
lated into believing the things their elders think they need to 
believe about society and even into having just the approved 
amount of ambition, can develop the kind of trust either in their 
elders, in each other, or in themselves that is consonant with the 
spirit of equality. If equality means that each person should par- 
ticipate in the formulation of common purposes, then the propo- 
sals of Warner and his associates are not in the interests of 
equality, but of uniformity and conformity. 


18 Robert J. Havighurst, “Education for Social Cohesion in a Democ- 
racy,” in Education in a Democracy, Newton Edwards, ed. (Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941), pp. 18-41. 

19'W. L. Warner, Robert J. Havighurst and Martin B. Loeb, op. cit., 
pp. 157-158. By permission. 
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These proposals if carried out would surely convey to the 
children a feeling of restriction which would throw them into 
anxious competition for whatever small spoils they did believe to 
exist in life. As a matter of fact, Warner and his associates in- 
tended, as part of the program of teaching that opportunity is 
limited and that most would stay in their places, to teach also that 
nevertheless to the exceptional will go the rewards of such open- 
ings for higher status as do exist. “Those at the bottom should be 
given more than a fighting chance to compete with those above 
them.”*° The child finds himself in the desperate situation of being 
told that opportunity is almost nonexistent, but that, if he is good, 
he can get there anyway. What this would do to the atmosphere 
of equality in the school, where each sees the other as competitor 
in a savage struggle that only a very few can win, may be left to 
the imagination. 

Although the Warner-Havighurst-Loeb thesis deviates from 
the popular conception at one point—in its suggestion that chil- 
dren should be taught to accept their stations in life—it is in line 
with the popular notion of the school as a social elevator. The 
idea that the going is hard but that the diligent can still make the 
grade is associated with the further idea that the worth of getting 
an education consists of increased chances of being a “success” 
according to the usual mundane criteria. What educators have 
long known, that Americans have a tendency to attach only utili- 
tarian value to schooling, is confirmed by the social-class investi- 
gators, who not only demonstrated in their investigations that the 
attitude exists, but went further and accepted it as their own. 

This is an attitude which many have strongly condemned on 
the grounds that it subverts the liberal and humane aims of edu- 
cation—the aims which stress the broadening and refinement of 
the whole personality. If the integrity of the aims of education can 
be preserved, the enrichment of life remains valuable for its own 
sake. The alternative is either that the badge of the educated man 
is worn as a superficial mark of success and distinction, or else 
that the individual arms himself with the weapons provided by a 
utilitarian education in order to gain an advantage in the com- 
petitive struggle for success. In neither case is the cause of the 

2). On. cit..p. 146: 
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spirit of equality, the spirit of fraternal feeling among men, well 
served. 


Quality without Equality 


We turn now to consider a point of view toward quality and 
equality shared by such men as Robert Hutchins, Mark Van 
Doren, and Arthur Bestor, which is quite different from that of 
the social-class investigators. If the social-class investigators work 
toward equality in education by aiming to make middle-class 
virtues the possession of all, it might be said of the group now to 
be considered that it works toward equality by aiming to make 
upper-class virtues available to all—at least if “upper class” is 
taken in its classical reference to “cultivated gentlemen” as op- 
posed to the uncultivated nouveaux riches of industrial society. 

To Hutchins and the others the primary human virtue is intel- 
lectuality, and education should be dedicated exclusively to its 
cultivation. For Bestor this means emphasis upon “the funda- 
mental intellectual disciplines organized as they are in the mature 
world of science and learning,”*! while for Hutchins it means 
mastery of “the greatest books of the western world and the arts 
of reading, writing, thinking, and speaking, together with mathe- 
matics, the best exemplar of the processes of human reason.”2? 

One of the charges commonly heard against the doctrine of 
intellectual education is that it is appropriate for only that seg- 
ment of the population for which books, ideas, art, and music are 
the familiar surroundings of life, the segment for which there is a 
real possibility of entering either the learned professions or a life 
of cultivated leisure, and the segment which is preparing to go 
on to the higher levels of education. This is said to be an educa- 
tion for aristocrats, yet an education that has dominated the 
schools meant for all the people, particularly at the secondary 
level, at least until very recently. Appropriate in an era when only 
a select body of students went beyond the primary schools, so the 
argument runs, such an education today discriminates against the 
majority of students whose needs are of a very different kind. It 


1 Arthur Bestor, The Restoration of Learning (New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1955), p. 7. 

2 Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1936), p. 85. 
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is an argument which was already leading to fundamental 
changes in American education before the social-class investiga- 
tions lent support to some of its principal theses. 

Nettled by the accusation that it is antiequalitarian, members 
of the intellectualist school of thought struck back in kind. It is 
the “life adjustors” in education who are undemocratic, they said. 
In a chapter entitled “Is a Good Education Undemocratic?’2% 
Bestor stated this rebuttal succinctly. The American tradition 
rightly calls for education to be made available to all, he said. 
This does not mean an inferior education for some and a superior 
education for others, but rather the availability of only the best 
education to all. This is education that stresses the intellectual 
virtues. Those who argue that sixty per cent of American stu- 
dents are incapable of such education are writing them off with- 
out giving them a chance. All forms of education which are based 
upon what are taken to be the practical needs of such youth are 
substituting mediocrity for excellence in education. This is to 
treat a large part of the population as inferior. 

Two years earlier Hutchins had presented a similar argument 
in the following words: 


Or to put it another way, the syllogism [which embodies the 
arguments of Hutchins’ opponents, those who believe in the doctrine 
of adaptation, the doctrine of immediate needs, or the doctrine of 
no doctrine at all] runs like this: Everybody has a right to educa- 
tion. But only a few are qualified for a good education. Those who 
are not qualified for a good education must be given a poor educa- 
tion, because everybody has a right to education. Anybody who 
favors a good education must, therefore, be antidemocratic, because 
only a few are qualified for a good education, and the true democrat 
insists on the education of all. The consequence is that those who 
believe in the capacity of the people are called reactionary and anti- 
democratic, whereas those who doubt the capacity of the people revel 
in the name of democrats and liberals. 


To the argument that intellectual education was the educa- 
tion of rulers, Hutchins retorted that in America every man is king 


?3 Bestor, op. cit., Ch. 7. 
4 Robert M. Hutchins, The Conflict in Education (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1953), p. 63. By permission. 
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and ought to have the education of kings.** He quoted Aristotle 
to the effect that “it is not the possessions but the desires of men 
that must be equalized, and this is impossible unless they have a 
sufficient education according to the nature of things.”?6 

From the perspective of a concern with equality, what is 
bothersome about the intellectual point of view is its unexamined 
assumption that all students are the same both in actuality and in 
potentiality. Despite the disturbing rates of student drop-outs from 
academic programs at the secondary level, and despite the great 
body of evidence having to do with social-class influences upon 
learning, the fiction is still maintained that all have an equal 
chance at getting educated. 

A conception of cultural refinement is assumed which con- 
sciously or unconsciously is class-oriented in its genesis and 
nature, whether the class in question is the ruling gentleman’s 
class of yore or the intelligentsia of today. The values of such a 
class are equated with excellence in all fields of human interest 
and activity, and in the name of equality such values are imposed 
upon all classes, thus stifling creative energies that might have 
wellsprings that are proletarian, middle-class, or unrelated to 
social class altogether. 

William O. Stanley and his colleagues neatly and simply iden- 
tified the fallacy of the intellectualist position by asking what 
equality of educational opportunity means. Does it mean that 
every child is to have opportunity “to develop fully whatever 
talents and abilities he may have’? Or does it mean only equal 
opportunity for everyone “to acquire an academic and literary 
education, provided that he has the ability and interest required 
to succeed in this program”??? | 

Whether the orientation is upper-class, as in the case of the 
intellectualists, or middle-class, as in the case of the educational 
proposals of the social-class researchers, any effort to identify 
equality with uniformity and sameness is a perversion of the 
democratic idea. Democratic equality was never meant to mean 


25 Ibid., p. 84. 

26 Politics, II, 7. 

27 Reprinted from Social Foundations of Education by W. O. Stanley, 
B. O. Smith, K. D. Benne, and A. W. Anderson, by permission of The 
Dryden Press, Inc. Copyright 1956 by The Dryden Press. 
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that all should be or become alike; quite the contrary. Demo- 
cratic equality must be built upon respect for differences and 
recognition of the need of each to have a fair chance to realize 
his best potentialities as a contributor to the common good, how- 
ever unique or deviant from accustomed or standard patterns 
these may be. From this standpoint, the intellectualists may have 
some justice in their complaint about the undemocratic outcomes 
of the “life-adjustment” emphasis in education, for if that outlook 
has sometimes been indifferent to the fact that there are intel- 
lectually gifted students and that such students have special and 
unique needs of their own, it has indeed been guilty of imposing 
mediocrity in the name of equality. 

However, the opposite of uniformitarianism is not the kind 
of pluralism that separates and segregates. American education 
has certainly not been free of that kind of antiequalitarianism 
either, as is attested by the strength of educational segregation 
in the South even though it is now illegal, by the complacent 
manner in which the president of Princeton University advised 
his readers in the American Magazine to send their children to 
private schools if they thought the children gifted and the stand- 
ards of the public schools too low,?* and Mortimer Smith’s reprint- 
ing, with blessings, of the following by an English observer 
writing in the Atlantic Monthly: 


The root fallacy seems to be a refusal to admit that there must 
always be a governing class. .. . Education, however well intentioned, 
can produce standards of taste and good judgment in only a minority. 
As Mathew Arnold said, “the highly instructed few, and not the 
scantily instructed many, will ever be the organ to the human race 
of knowledge and truth. Knowledge and truth, in the full sense of 
the words, are not attainable by the great mass of the human race 
otra la? 


8 Harold W. Dodds, “Your Youngster and the Public Schools,” American 
Magazine (January, 1954). Dodds lent strength in this article to the popular 
myth that private school standards are higher than those of public schools. 
Reports from most of the “Ivy League” universities have for some years been 
indicating that their entering students from public schools are better pre- 
pared for college work than those from private schools. 

?° John Garrett, “Do American Schools Educate?” in The Public Schools 
in Crisis, Mortimer Smith, ed. (Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1956), 
p. 139. By permission. 
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One of the most straightforward and thoughtful presenta- 
tions of a class-oriented theory of education since Plato’s Republic 
has been made by the distinguished transplanted American poet 
T. S. Eliot who became an English man of letters, and whose 
Notes Toward the Definition of Culture®® has had a great vogue 
in certain circles of American readers. It is a theory that deserves 
serious consideration. Eliot in this book assigned to education the 
function of helping to preserve the class and select the elite,?* 
but to appreciate the meaning of his position one must understand 
Eliot’s conception of social classes and of elites. 

Eliot believed that all societies do and must have a continuous 
gradation of cultural levels from “top” to “bottom” (he shrank 
from using those terms without quotation marks). Each social 
stratum has a culture of its own—a way of living, a pattern of 
interests and life activities distinctively its own. It is the social 
function of each stratum, of each social class, to maintain its own 
culture inviolate, to cultivate it, modify it, but to pass it on in 
unbroken continuity from generation to generation. The health of 
democratic society depends upon the existence of social classes 
which act as guardians and cultivators of the distinctive patterns 
of life which is their contribution of each to the life of the whole. 
Education should, among other things, be a device used within 
each social class to maintain, refine, and transmit its characteristic 
life-pattern. 

By an elite Eliot meant a social group that is particularly 
interested in, competent in, and responsible for, leadership in 
some field of valued human activity. Eliot was interested in the 
sociologist Karl Mannheim’s conception of a plurality of elites 
each of which respectively assumes leadership in “the political, 
the organizing, the intellectual, the artistic, the moral, and the 
religious” spheres of life.? Eliot even accepted in a degree, Mann- 
heim’s view that in a democracy the achievement principle rightly 
tends to replace “blood” and “property” as the governing prin- 
ciple for the recruiting of membership in elites. 


3° (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949). 

SU ibid,(p. 103: 

82 Karl Mannheim, Man and Society (London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Company, 1940), pp. 82-83. Quoted by Eliot, op. cit., p. 36. 
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But his degree of acceptance was very small; in fact, it is just 
at this point that his chief bone of contention with Mannheim 
arose. The trouble, as he saw it, is that too much of the vertical 
mobility envisioned by Mannheim would threaten the stability 
of each of the social classes and weaken the contribution of 
each to the common life of society. Furthermore, elites cannot 
properly perform their social function unless they are attached to 
some social class. Elites severed from social class ties would 
“consist solely of individuals whose only common bond will be 
their professional interest; with no social cohesion, with no social 
continuity. They will be united only by . . . the most conscious 
part of their personalities; they will meet like committees.”** 

Eliot believed that elites must evolve as parts of social classes, 
and that they will naturally tend to attach themselves to the 
dominant classes. Despite his emphasis upon the need for 
hereditary continuity of classes, he recognized the need for their 
continuous cultural renewal, just as he recognized the need for 
the renewal of elites through the recruiting of the ablest men and 
women from all classes. Hence education should add to its class- 
conserving function the limited and highly selective function of 
recruiting elites. 

Eliot would not, as would Warner and his associates, have 
education impose the values of one social class upon another, or 
attempt to cut all members of society to the measure of the 
dominant class, which is the middle class for Warner and the 
upper class for Eliot. Eliot was right in thinking there are 
strengths in the cultures of all classes. If lower-class culture comes 
closer than does middle-class culture to child-nursing, toilet- 
training, and sexual habits regarded as psychologically and so- 
cially healthy by expert opinion, still middle-class culture does 
place an admirable emphasis on sanitation, neatness, and the im- 
proving of one’s life, while the upper class sometimes supports 
activities of social worth for which other classes have less time, 
energy, resources, and opportunity. Each class has its character- 
istic weaknesses, too. 

There is perhaps something to be said for Eliot's contention 
if it is not pushed too far, that the continuity of class culture 

33 Eliot, op. cit., p. 46. By permission. 
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should not be broken; that rootlessness resulting from a sudden 
break-through of class lines at all levels would leave society 
culturally impoverished. The danger is not so much that upper- 
class refinements may be lost as that cultural traditions at all social 
levels may disappear in a jumbling up of people from which only 
rather superficial and synthetic substitute values emerge. 

The difficulty in Eliot’s thinking is that he was too much 
afraid of cultural and social fluidity. Without denying fluidity 
altogether, he would maintain barriers between social classes so 
strong that only a very few cultural ideas and a very few ambi- 
tious individuals could surmount them. For him the common 
school as it has developed in America would surely seem a place, 
not where the healthy intercommunication of cultures can take 
place, but only where the illicit mating and bastardization of cul- 
tures can occur. He took culture not as a stage of development 
but as a finality to be transmitted to young minds. He had little 
place in his thinking for the idea that cultures can contribute to 
one another. He thought of the various subcultures within society 
as part of a total culture and professed to value each part, but he 
had no friendly feeling for, in fact deeply feared, the idea of 
intercultural sharing. The idea that active commerce among 
stratified subcultures could enrich the content and reconstruct 
for the better the pattern of each must have seemed to be a dan- 
gerous thought to his overprotective mind. For him the excellence 
of culture and exclusiveness of culture were the same thing, and 
he was all for excellence. 

Yet he performed the service of bringing attention to the fact 
that equalitarian education runs the risk of cutting its participants 
off from their cultural roots and of ladling out a supposedly supe- 
rior but diluted culture which has lost its own integrity but has 
also destroyed the integrity of the child’s own cultural origins. 
This is the risk run by the Warner proposal of middle-class values 
for all and the Hutchins proposal of upper-class values for all. 
What Eliot was struggling against more than anything else was 
the school’s unwittingly becoming the purveyor of a synthetic 
and shoddy mass culture. For him the school is not a cultural 
huckster, but a place where “culture realizes itself.” He added to 
that comment a reference to those who run the schools: “Culture 
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cannot altogether be brought to consciousness; and the culture of 
which we are wholly conscious is never the whole of culture: the 
effective culture is that which is directing the activities of those 
who are manipulating that which they call culture.”*4 

But Eliot’s feeling of exclusiveness kept him from perceiving 
that if the school is to be a place where “culture realizes itself,” 
then it must also be a place where cultures meet in dynamic inter- 
active relation to one another. He failed to press home one of his 
own great insights, that intercultural “friction” is necessary to 
the health of all subcultures. Basically his view is antiequalitarian. 
It does not recognize that the classroom is the appropriate scene 
of intercultural “friction,” and does not appreciate the fact that 
both cultural quality and democratic equality thrive when chil- 
dren representing different cultures are helped to learn to be 
mature and intelligent in playing their roles as irritants and 
counterirritants in the intercultural process. 

Looking back now upon the diverse views that have been 
taken of the respective meanings and places of quality and equal- 
ity in education, one may ask whether it is possible to reconstruct 
them into a coherent and defensible theory. 


The Union of Equality and Quality in Education 


The tradition stemming from the common school revival of 
the nineteenth century provides the deep cultural roots for such 
a conception. The idea of the public school as the common ground 
where persons of diverse social, economic, ethnic, political, and 
religious background learn to know and respect one another is a 
great one which should be constantly reaffirmed and strengthened. 

It seems, however, that this idea has in practice taken a di- 
rection which has generated certain conditions which subvert the 
idea itself. There is a great dissatisfaction in the air which ex- 
presses itself in varied and seemingly contradictory ways. On 
the one hand, sociological investigation seems to show that the 
rubbing of shoulders in the common school has not always had 
the results that some hoped for. The school for some reason seems 
often to have been party to the accentuation of invidious status 
comparisons and discriminations. But on the other hand, we are 


34 Tbid., p. 110. By permission. 
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confronted by another kind of criticism which seems to imply 
that the school has succeeded too well in leveling out differences, 
with the consequence that mediocrity has been substituted for 
quality. 

Viewed in another perspective, the criticisms are not con- 
tradictory at all: they really voice a complaint in common—that 
fair, or equal, opportunity has not been achieved or has even 
vanished from the school for the particular type of children in 
which the complainant happens to be particularly interested— 
lower-class children in the case of the sociologists, and children 
of good intellectual capacity in the case of the intellectualists and 
their popular following in America. From this standpoint, Eliot's 
criticism is the shrewdest of all, for he takes the stand that com- 
mon education discriminates not just against certain kinds of 
children, but againts all, through the bastardization and the loss 
of distinctiveness of their respective cultures. All the criticisms, 
even Eliot’s, have one thing in common—the objection to a kind 
of standardization in the school that spoils someone's or every- 
one’s chances to accomplish more than he can under present 
conditions. This is true even for those critics—and most fall into 
this class—who would only substitute their own form of stand- 
ardization for the form to which they object. 

The unhappy part is that by failing to be equalitarian enough 
—by failing to achieve conditions in which very different kinds 
of children can achieve their best potentialities within the com- 
mon environment of the school—the public school encourages 
its critics to make, if not an open, then an implicit denial, dis- 
guised even from themselves, of the principle of equality itself. 

The spirit of equality and the concern for quality will both 
be served best by an education based upon diversity rather than 
uniformity and upon a co-operative rather than a competitive 
social climate. As long as school activities consist of putting a 
roomful of children through a series of prescribed tasks in which 
all read the same book, recite the same lessons, and do identical 
written exercises, several consequences are almost bound to re- 
sult. The pressure will be upon the teacher to assign tasks that all, 
even the most backward, can master. This spells mediocrity or 
worse, rather than excellence. Comparisons are bound to arise 
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as to the relative success of each student with the assigned task, 
particularly if the atmosphere is charged with competitive spirit. 
Over a period of time a status system based on relative achieve- 
ment will emerge, of which all, students and teachers, will be 
sharply aware. As Warner and others have shown, this hier- 
archy will reflect the social stratification already existent in the 
community from which the children come. And further, the stand- 
ardized proceedings will make it hard for any of the children in 
the room to develop potential strengths which do not fit in neatly 
with the prescribed pattern. Hence we shall get precisely the 
criticisms that today assail the school from opposite sides—that it 
discriminates against the socially underprivileged, limits the able, 
and substitutes mediocrity for excellence. As a result of the criti- 
cisms, efforts will be made to improve the situation. Students will 
be segregated into ability groups. Instruction will be “individual- 
ized” by making assignments of different levels of difficulty to 
different students. But this will not solve the problem, for the 
“ability” groups will be shown to correspond with social-class 
status, and the “individualized” assignments will only increase 
the need to standardize the whole procedure to make it man- 
ageable. 

But change the base upon which everything rests and the 
results will be different. As soon as the activities of the schoolroom 
are seen as the shared carrying forward of common purposes, 
diversification becomes a manageable possibility. There are dif- 
ferent kinds of contributions to be made to the common enter- 
prise. Each child can play a part according to his abilities and 
according to the kind of experiences he needs in order to develop 
the configuration of potentialities that is uniquely his. Diversifica- 
tion enables each child to develop whatever distinction is within 
his powers. No ceiling is placed upon the accomplishment of the 
talented, other than his own imagination and sense of respon- 
sibility in finding ways to contribute. At the same time the less 
talented child is at less of a disadvantage than when work is 
standardized, because more alternatives are open to him to make 
his contributions according to just the kind of ability that he does 
possess. Diversification provides more opportunity than does 
standardization for each person to become distinguished in his 
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own way. Both quality and equality become realizable ideals, 
and are no longer at war with each other. 

Differences in ability and accomplishment will still exist, and 
some individuals will still win greater honor among their fellows 
than others. But the fact that the motivations for work as far as 
possible consist of common purposes will put a new perspective on 
such differences. When all have a stake in the outcome, the ex- 
cellent contribution of one may win him honor, but this is less 
likely to rouse invidious comparison than when the motivations 
are competitive. In the case of the less accomplished, his fellows 
are more likely to adopt helpful and generous attitudes toward 
him when his efforts are seen as contributory to the joint enter- 
prise than when they are seen in a competitive light. 

John Dewey suggested more than half a century ago that 
when schoolwork is based upon the principle of co-operative 
participation, both the spirit of equality and the concern for ex- 
cellence flourish better than when the procedures of the school 
encourage self-centered competitiveness: 


The mere absorbing of facts and truths is so exclusively individual 
an affair that it tends very naturally to pass into selfishness. There 
is no obvious social motive for the acquirement of mere learning, 
there is no clear social gain in success thereat. Indeed, almost the 
only measure for success is a competitive one, in the bad sense of 
that term—a comparison of results in the recitation or in the exam- 
ination to see which child has succeeded in getting ahead of others 
in storing up, in accumulating, the maximum of information. So 
thoroughly is this the prevailing atmosphere that for one child to 
help another in his task has become a school crime. Where the 
school work consists in simply learning lessons, mutual assistance, 
instead of being the most natural form of co-operation and associa- 
tion, becomes a clandestine effort to relieve one’s neighbor of his 
proper duties. Where active work is going on, all this is changed. 
Helping others, instead of being a form of charity which impoverishes 
the recipient, is simply an aid in setting free the powers and further- 
ing the impulse of the one helped. A spirit of free communication, of 
interchange of suggestions, ideas, results, both successes and failures 
of previous experiences, becomes the dominating note of the recita- 
tion. So far as emulation enters in, it is in the comparison of in- 
dividuals, not with regard to the quantity of information personally 
absorbed, but with reference to the quality of work done—the genuine 
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community standard of value. In an informal but all the more per- 
vasive way, the school life organizes itself on a social basis.*° 


Democratic equality thrives on differences and does not re- 
quire sameness. This is true even if the differences are differences 
in ability. The comment that everyone has some quality in which 
he can shine only masks lack of deep democratic feeling, which 
respects personality as such regardless of its talents or lack of 
talents. The deeper feeling requires a co-operative social climate 
in which to grow. 

Diversity is needed not only within schools but among 
schools. At present American public schools are too much like 
one another—a situation bound to make for mediocrity and the 
“bastardization of culture,” and one also likely to breed invidious 
comparisons, because not all children and not all neighborhoods 
and communities fit the Procrustean bed equally well. Why can- 
not each school develop its own marks of distinction appropriate 
to the peculiarities, needs, and resources of its local neighborhood 
and community? A school located in a “tough” neighborhood of a 
big city is bound to be a bad school if its program is a duplicate 
of some successful school located in a middle-class suburb. And 
its failure as a school will add to the bad reputation of its neigh- 
borhood, which will be said to have shown itself not to deserve 
anything good. But there are schools located in such neighbor- 
hoods which have tried to develop patterns of education appro- 
priate to the culture and problems of the neighborhood. By doing 
so they have won distinction, and have given outsiders the feel- 
ing that not only the school but its whole neighboring community 
has untapped potentialities. Urban, rural, regional, ethnic, cul- 
tural differences of all kinds make almost any neighborhood and 
community unique. Schools will gain quality and promote the 
spirit of equality if they take this into account. 

In a sense every school has a culture. The excellence of a 
given school’s culture depends in part upon that culture’s main- 
taining its own integrity. This means that the school’s culture 


85 The Child and the Curriculum and The School and Society, combined 
edition (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, no date), pp. 15-16 of The 
School and Society, copyright 1900 and 1943 by John Dewey. By permission. 
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should grow from the ethnic, social-class, religious, and other 
backgrounds peculiar to the members of the school’s neighbor- 
hood and community, while at the same time the school should 
broaden and enrich its culture by establishing lines of commu- 
nication with advanced and refined cultures to be found beyond 
the local community. But it would be misleading to think of the 
school as having a single culture. The interaction of cultures, 
through the participative interaction of children with each other, 
and children with teachers, is a way to the renewal, refinement, 
and integration of what we may call the school’s culture. The 
aim is not necessarily a synthesizing of cultures, which might, 
indeed, be only a bastardization of culture, nor even a differen- 
tiation of cultures—processes which are beyond reason and best 
left to themselves—but rather a development in children of a 
more distinguished quality of thought about, and aesthetic re- 
sponse to, their own and other cultures. 
Distinction should result, but not invidious distinction. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Do you believe the schools should undertake to help produce a 
classless society—that is, to eliminate social-class differences of 
all kinds throughout society? Consider this question especially 
in the light of your attitude toward the question of whether the 
concept of equality should be based on the idea of sameness, or 
on the idea of the potential worth of the unique qualities of in- 
dividual personality. 

2. What should we consider to be the nature of distinguished or 
excellent performance in school? Excellent at doing what? What 
should be the standard of achievement? What democratic impli- 
cations seem to become involved as you seek answers to these 
questions? 

3. What happens to excellence of accomplishment when school con- 
ditions are established which encourage children to base their 
feelings of equality upon their mutual recognition of the unique 
value of each other? 

4, It is often said that the schools should stress the similarities 
among people of different cultural background instead of the 
differences. Think about the assumptions on which that statement 
rests, and ask yourself if you agree with it. 
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5. What connections do you find between the quality-equality issue 
and the freedom-equality issue considered in Part One? 

6. What bearing do such contemporary social and economic arrange- 
ments as mass communication and mass consumption and distribu- 
tion have on the question of quality and equality in education? 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


In a time of rapid social change and of conflicting views as 
to the direction that social change should take, the question is 
bound to arise as to what should be the proper role of the school. 
As an institution presumably established for purposes of en- 
lightenment, what course should it follow as regards the social 
order? Should it (1) seek primarily to aid the young in adjusting 
to the institutions and practices now generally accepted, thus 
preserving these, while remaining neutral toward present social 
issues? Or (2) should the school assume that its function is 
indirectly that of reforming the social order by means of training 
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individuals to base their lives upon certain “absolute” principles 
that were dominant prior to the rise of modern experimental 
science and democracy? Or (8) should education be used pri- 
marily to propagate a specific set of “utopian” social goals? Or 
(4) should it attempt primarily to discipline individual character 
for participation in the democratic processes of social reconstruc- 
tion? 


Education as the Reproduction of the Social Type 


Involved in the foregoing questions is a central democratic 
concern—the right of the people affected to make the decisions 
which influence the course of human events. Because of this con- 
cern, the argument that the schools should be neutral as regards 
current social issues has a great appeal for many. This argument 
runs to the effect that since social, economic, and political deci- 
sions in a democracy are properly made by society at large, the 
school is not justified in taking advantage of its strategic position 
for influencing such decisions. The school is manned by a group 
of citizens who should not, simply in virtue of their special posi- 
tion as teachers, have a privileged position as determiners of 
social policy. 

In evaluating this line of argument, the critical question that 
arises is whether the neutrality proposed as regards present social 
issues is really as neutral as it seems. In order to get evidence 
bearing upon this question, one can examine a policy which, in 
different guises and under different labels, has enjoyed a dominant 
position in American education for decades and is today more 
firmly established than ever—a policy which, to all outward ap- 
pearances and in its basic intention, is about as neutral as regards 
social questions as it is possible to be. 

The viewpoint in question, which for reasons that will soon 
be clear, can be called the adjustment theory of education, 
achieved a prominent position as early as 1918 with the publica- 
tion of the famous Cardinal Principles, “worthy home member- 
ship, worthy use of leisure, . . .” and so forth.1 These aims of 

1 Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 35 of the 


Bureau of Education, U.S. Department of the Interior (Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1918). 
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education anticipated in their basic assumptions the “job analysis” 
approach to curriculum construction brought forth by Franklin 
Bobbitt six years later.? This approach, in essence, consisted (1) of 
identifying the actual life-activities carried on by typical people 
who have adjusted successfully to the conditions of contemporary 
American life, and (2) of taking preparation for these activities to 
be the aim of education and of devising learning activities to give 
the child the knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed to carry on 
the activities in question. Although not so labeled at the time, 
this clearly was an early form of the kind of education intended to 
help the child become “adjusted” to the practical realities of life. 

Meanwhile, E. L. Thorndike and other psychologists were 
busy making scientific studies of typical human needs and wants.? 
Since these studies occurred in this country, what they neces- 
sarily revealed were the needs and wants of people in this culture. 
In effect they were another form of “job analysis.” They made a 
great contribution to furthering the practical, “real-life” approach 
to education which was by now gathering momentum. 

Henry C. Morrison, writing during the next decade or so, 
up into the early 1940's, specifically used the phrases “adjustment 
to life” and “adaptation to life” to characterize the new approaches 
to education.* He conceived of education as adaptation of habits 
and behavior to the actual practices—the arts, sciences, and moral 
behaviors—or people in our civilization, and contrasted his theory 
to education as mere erudition. 

During the 1940’s this same down-to-earth approach was 
appearing in still another guise—the well-known “needs” ap- 
proach to education, typified by the pronouncement of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Education for All American 
Youth: “All youth need to develop salable skills, all youth need 
to know how to purchase and use goods and services intel- 
ligently, .. .” and so forth.® By the early 1950’s all this had become 


2 Franklin Bobbitt, How To Make a Curriculum (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924). 

3 See esp. E. L. Thorndike and A. I. Gates, Elementary Principles of 
Education (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929). 

* Henry C. Morrison, The Curriculum of the Common School (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1940). 

5 Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth 
(Washington, National Education Association, 1944). 
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popularized as the “life-adjustment” approach to education, and 
received official blessings by that name in a pronouncement of 
the U. S. Office of Education.® 

During this evolution of some forty years, the concept under- 
went. important changes. Perhaps the most important was the 
tendency to apply the job analysis way of thinking (without using 
the term) to the activities that children, not just adults, need to 
be good at in our society. Thus courses on such topics as boy- 
girl relations, as well as courses on such “real-life” subjects as 
consumer education, beauty culture, and driver education became 
popular. 

In its basic orientation the adjustment theory of education is 
utilitarian, practical, and realistic—very much in keeping with 
the American temperament. In many ways it is humane and 
generous, in revolt against what it considers the abstractness and 
remoteness from life of the traditional, classical forms of educa- 
tion, and concerned to help the child make a good adjustment to 
the actual conditions of life he must confront. 

But it would be hard to find or devise a scheme more 
shrewdly calculated to maintain the status quo, to reproduce in 
each generation the patterns of life dominant in the generation 
before it. The adjustment theory assumes the existing cultural 
pattern as the norm. It then proceeds to identify the wants, needs, 
and typical activities of people in this pattern as though there were 
no other possibilities. And finally the child is taught the skills 
and information presumably needed for satisfactory adjustment to 
this, the existing state of affairs. Charles H. Judd summed up the 
view very neatly when he declared that education is a process 
of “transforming individuals so that they will conform to social 
institutions.”? 

It should be noted that in theory the adjustment school of 
thought is not necessarily opposed to change. Morrison, for ex- 
ample, recognized the existence of at least superficial change in 
contemporary life and was at pains to explain that “adjustment” 
should not mean mere conformity to the specific ways of existing 


®° Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth, U.S. Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 22, 1951. 

7 Charles H. Judd, The Psychology of Social Institutions (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1926), p. 340. 
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life, but should consist of encouraging in the child an adaptability 
to changing conditions. Today this is the conventional qualifica- 
tion usually made about the adjustment theory. But in practice 
this seems to amount to the school’s following along in the wake 
of social change, recognizing it, adapting to it, helping the child 
adapt, but taking no active part in creating different and better 
social patterns, or in attempting directly to influence the direction 
of the changes already under way. The qualification about “adapt- 
ability” seems to be based upon no clear formulation of what real 
originality, leadership, and creativity on the part of both the 
school and child might entail. 

The adjustment program in education is an example of a 
theory of education which has no intention of taking sides to in- 
fluence the direction or the amount of social change; it is oriented 
all in another direction, that of having the schoolman stick to his 
own last of teaching children what he presumes they need to 
know. On the surface, this is neutrality—in fact, lack of interest 
—in respect to where society is or is not going. But the final 
effect is to throw the weight of the school on the side of those 
who for one reason or another are interested in inhibiting social 
change and maintaining the status quo. The effect of presumed 
neutrality, in this case at least, is to take sides with a vengeance. 

Regardless of whether neutrality is a consciously formulated 
and implemented policy or an unaware drifting, there are at least 
two basic lines of argument against it. 

The first is to the effect that what happens in the case of 
the adjustment program will always happen—that the attempt to 
remain neutral is after all to make a choice, a choice in favor 
either of the status quo or of a policy of drift in a world where 
change occurs but is out of human control. To decide to be neutral 
is in effect to decide to turn the schools, and the shaping of the 
next generation’s minds, over to whatever forces now have an 
entrenched and dominant position in the schools. In view of such 
facts as the prevalence on school boards of men and women of 
professional and business-class background,*® the orientation of 


® George S. Counts, The Social Composition of School Boards (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 33, 
1937). 
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American teachers to middle-class values and attitudes,? and the 
influence of pressure groups upon the schools,!° it seems unlikely 
that “neutral” schools will really be neutral. 

The second line of argument against the doctrine of 
neutrality runs as follows: While man cannot hope to control the 
course of human events completely, he should endeavor rationally 
to influence them as much as possible. The school is a major in- 
strument by which man can try to keep some control over his 
destiny. Deliberately to espouse a policy of neutrality is to ab- 
dicate man’s responsibility for being man—it is to let the ir- 
rational forces of the universe and of the social process take over, 
and to put man on the same plane with the animals—floating 
chips buffeted in the current of events. True, the school is not the 
only instrument for maintaining rational control. But at best man 
will not keep very much on top of things anyway, and he 
should make full use of whatever instruments are available to him. 

However convincing the arguments against the doctrine of 
neutrality may or may not be, it will be well before coming to a 
conclusion to ask what the alternatives are. We shall consider 
three of these in the subsections to follow. 


Education as Discipline for a Return to Changeless Principles 


Neo-scholasticism is represented in the educational thinking 
of such men as Robert M. Hutchins,’! Mortimer Adler,!2 and 
Jacques Maritain.1? These writers are severe critics of the state 
of contemporary civilization. Maritain, especially, has criticized 


° This is one of the revelations that have emerged from the enormous 
amount of research that has been done since the Second World War on the 
social-class system of the United States. For an introduction to this still 
growing body of research, see Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset, 
Class, Status, and Power (Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1953). 

10 For an account of how organized special-interest groups seek to con- 
trol the schools, see Bruce Raup, Education and Organized Interests in 
America (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936). 

11 See especially his The Higher Learning in America (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1936), and The University of Utopia (Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954). 

12 See especially his How to Read a Book (New York, Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 1944). 

18 See especially his Education at the Crossroads (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1943). 
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the existing social order with devastating effectiveness. He detests 
what he regards as the competitive individualism of Western 
civilization, the bourgeois values of a materialistic, acquisitive 
society, and the lack of moral and spiritual strength and integrity. 
Hutchins, for his part, has expressed his protest in action as well 
as in writing. He has long espoused many liberal causes, and his 
more recent activities as president of the Fund for the Republic, 
which have made him known as one of the most militant cham- 
pions of civil liberties, freedom of thought, and freedom of ex- 
pression in America, must be regarded as part of his personal 
crusade for, in his own words, “a moral and spiritual transforma- 
tion.” 

For the neo-scholastic, education can play a part in the 
needed transformation. What man needs, basically, is to get back 
in touch with what he believes to be unchanging universal prin- 
ciples of truth, morality, and spirituality, which have been eluci- 
dated by men in the great periods of history. The great classics 
written by the great thinkers down through the ages should be 
studied to this end.1!4 

By thus helping the student to take part in the “great con- 
versation” that has run down through the ages, the school can 
cultivate his rational powers, and provide a basis for the moral 
strength which it is the responsibility of the home to develop, and 
of the spiritual strength which it is the responsibility of the 
church to develop. The cultivation of the intellect and the re- 
newal of man’s contact with the traditional sources of his moral 
and spiritual strength are the great contributions that the school 
can make to the reform of civilization. 

There is much to be said for this point of view. The em- 
phasis on rationality gives man a role in the universe that seems 
more appropriate to his potentialities than does the theory of 
conformity to type and adaptation to the thrust of uncontrolled 
forces. The real aim of education, wrote Maritain, is not to re- 
produce the type, but to make a man—to liberate the human 
person.!® The study of the classics does provide an opportunity 


14 The philosopher Maritain does not give the classics the same priority 
in his theory as do the others mentioned. 
WiOpnct!) pe LOU: 
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for some acquaintance and appreciation of the great things in 
the cultural heritage. The wisdom of the ages certainly needs to 
be conserved, studied, and thought about, not ignored—and 
studied and thought about not just by scholars but by all who 
can. There is no evidence that such an undertaking, exacting and 
demanding though it be, is beyond the potentialities of anyone of 
ordinary intelligence. And finally, neo-scholasticism preaches no 
doctrine of spineless neutrality. Hutchins has repeatedly called 
for a “moral, intellectual, and spiritual revolution,”!® while 
Maritain wrote, “If an accepted culture is permeated with errors, 
cruelties, or slavery, the task of education is not to perpetuate it, 
but to strive to change it.”1" 

Nevertheless, neo-scholasticism seems to be vulnerable in 
other respects. Though interested in education for a “great trans- 
formation, most neo-scholastics propose a curriculum so isolated 
from the concerns of contemporary life that the school can hardly 
be an effective agent of social change. The classical curriculum, 
while in many ways desirable as part of the liberal education of 
youth, is, taken by itself, too remote from the tensions of today’s 
society, too unaware of emerging trends of events, too unin- 
terested in those findings of recent social science that illumine 
man’s nature and predicament, too unrelated to the demands, 
needs, and wants of a confused world. This is no accident but a 
considered attitude. Hutchins, for example, though he wants the 
great transformation, insists that in order to promote such a 
revolution the school must stand above the passions and strug- 
gles of the day. He wrote: 


But I believe that it is dangerous as well as futile to regard the 
educational system as a means of getting a program of social re- 
form adopted. If one admits the possibility of obtaining through the 
schools social reforms that one likes, one must also admit the pos- 
sibility of obtaining social reforms that one dislikes. What happens will 
depend on the popularity of various reformers, the plausibility of their 
causes, and the pressures they are able to exert on the educational 
system. 


16 For example, in The Atom Bomb and Education (London, National 
Peace Council, 1947). 
17 Maritain, op. cit., p. 99. 
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Am I saying, then, that the educational system cannot participate 
in the improvement of society? Not at all. I am saying that it is 
unwise and dangerous to look at the system as Mr. Dewey, the re- 
constructionists, and sometimes Mr. Eliot look at it, as an engine of 
social reform. I take the view that the object of education is the im- 
provement of society. But to make this view effective you have to 
know what improvement is, and you have to recognize the limita- 
tions, as well as the possibilities, of education.*® 


In the concluding words of the above statement Hutchins was 
referring to the need of men for a standard of fixed and absolute 
values, to be discovered by children in school through their 
reading of great writings. This will produce, in his view, not a 
great society, but great individuals who will make a great society, 
a view with which that other eminent neo-scholastic, Jacques 
Maritain, is in full accord. 


Society is to be improved, not by forcing a program of social re- 
form down its throat, through the schools or otherwise, but by the 
improvement of the individuals who compose it."° 


The notion that the individual transforms society, not society, 
the individual, makes the neo-scholastic indifferent to the study of 
prevalent social conditions. His belief that the school’s role in 
social reform can only be a partisan one makes him shy away from 
the study of social issues. And his conviction that contemporary 
affairs are transitory, and that change is less “real” than perma- 
nence, causes him to turn his back upon present affairs and to 
look to the past for the final answers to the riddles of existence. 

One can agree with the importance and value of the “perma- 
nent studies” while at the same time wishing to put them into a 
broader educational context. The ideas of past ages become great 
for the learner when he can relate them in a thoughtful and 
critical way to the human problems of today in which, as a mem- 
ber of the human community, he is inextricably implicated. 
Classical ideas and experiences realize their potential value and 
meaning in relation to the concerns which now bother the learner 
as a member of a society that has problems. 


18 Robert M. Hutchins, The Conflict in Education (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1953), pp. 52-53. By permission. 
19 On. cit., p. 69. 
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The neo-scholastic fear of a partisan social role for the school 
fails to entertain the possibility that the study of contemporary 
social problems, instead of involving the school in partisan ad- 
vocacy, can involve it in open-ended inquiries which clarify but 
do not finally resolve problems, and which build into the children 
the disciplines of intelligent inquiry the practice of which will 
lead to intelligent social reconstruction through democratic inter- 
persuasion. There is irony in the fact that, for the partisanship 
which it fears, neo-scholasticism would substitute the indoctrina- 
tion of students in beliefs claimed to be absolutely true. 


Reconstructionism 


In contrast to the approach of neo-scholasticism, there is a 
school of thought which favors a direct program by the schools 
to reform society. This view is know as reconstructionism. One 
of the early formulators of this outlook was George S. Counts, the 
title of one of whose books, Dare the School Build a New Social 
Order?,*° has for many years expressed the ringing challenge 
typical of the reconstructionist attitude. The most active protag- 
onist of this point of view for some time has been the educa- 
tional philosopher Theodore Brameld.?? 

If neo-scholasticism stands aloof from contemporary social 
problems, reconstructionism does not. It has a political, economic, 
and social plan for society, and a conviction that the schools 
must be a major instrument for transforming the plan into ac- 
tuality. 

Brameld’s reconstructionism favors “a planned economy of 
abundance.” Abundance, in this case, means not only economic 
abundance, but also psychological and social well-being, flourish- 
ing arts and sciences enjoyed and participated in by the com- 
mon people, and enlightenment for all—a plenitude of good in 
all spheres of human activity. This requires a society in which 
economic, scientific, artistic, educational, and many other kinds 
of human activities are co-ordinated and brought under public 
control in a planned political system. More specifically, there is 


20 (New York, The John Day Company, 1932). 
21 Brameld’s most complete statement of his position is Toward a Re- 
constructed Philosophy of Education (New York, The Dryden Press, 1956). 
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advocated, among other things, the public control of major in- 
dustrial and agricultural enterprises and of natural resources; 
the “integrating and supervising” of transportation, communica- 
tion, utilities, health, and all other public services; public sub- 
sidy of the sciences and fine arts; and the placing of the press, 
radio and “other instruments of public enlightenment” under 
public controls similar to those under which education operates.?” 

The school’s function is to assist in achieving the planned 
society. In fact, “assist” does not adequately indicate the centrality 
of the school’s role. It should lead the way, be the “social van- 
guard,” in Brameld’s phrase. The whole school, from principal's 
office to school nurse, from kindergarten through college, must 
be overhauled and dedicated to this purpose. “Curricula, teach- 
ing, guidance, and administration .. . [should be] geared to the 
purposes of the economy of abundance, political system, scien- 
tific order, and aesthetic pattern.”?3 

This is a forthright and challenging proposal. Despising 
neutrality, reconstructionism faces up to the human necessity of 
making a choice. Furthermore, its intention is to relate the school 
directly and significantly to the actual conditions of life. Never- 
theless, serious questions must be raised about the compatibility 
of this kind of education with democratic values. 

In order to consider such questions, it is necessary to in- 
troduce and define the idea of “indoctrination” in education. 
As a working definition, we will say that indoctrination con- 
sists of the planned and deliberate effort to persuade the child 
to accept beliefs, attitudes, or habits on external authority, that 
is to say, on other than their own merits, rather than on the 
authority of critical inquiry (“due process”). Indoctrination thus 
defined is a method of education which violates democratic 
values. The democratic teacher is not interested in “selling a 
bill of goods” to the children. Instead, his central concern is 
to cultivate the disciplined habits of inquiry, use of evidence, 
evaluation of authority, thoughtful criticism, and sharing and 
evaluation of experience, which lead to warranted conclusions by 


the children. 


22 Thid., pp. 138-140. 
28 Ihid., p. 139. 
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It would appear on the surface that reconstructionism in- 
tends to indoctrinate the children. This, however, Brameld denied 
and produced a defense which we shall now examine. 

The key point in this defense is the doctrine of “social 
consensus. Social consensus is the state of agreement in which 
people find themselves after having struggled with a mutual 
problem. Social consensus must be based upon the careful 
observance of “due process’—examination of evidence, respect 
for and evaluation of one another's opinions, and so on. 

The “blueprints” (also termed normative designs) which 
constitute the reconstructionist political, economic, and social 
platform must be, it is insisted, based in each case upon social 
consensus. The reconstructionist is well aware of the fact that 
at the present time there is far from being any social consensus 
on the planks of his platform. But he is confident that if people 
will examine evidence and give a fair hearing to the proposals 
of the “utopian minority” of which he is a part, they will agree 
that these proposals, or something like them, are what they 
want. He is also confident that the students in school will come 
to the same conclusions. Brameld recognized in his argument that 
the democratic processes of moving toward consensus may modify 
some or all of his proposals. He was prepared for this and ready to 
welcome it—that is, his blueprints were not considered to be 
rigid, but subject to change by thoughtful democratic processes. 
Yet this qualification does not change his basic faith, forcefully 
expressed, that reconstructionists are a utopian minority speak- 
ing for the as yet unrecognized values of an as yet unawakened 
majority of the population. 

It is this faith by which the reconstructionist justifies the 
use of the schools as instruments for moving toward the kind of 
society he envisions. Such schools would only be moving in 
the direction that a majority of the people would want if they 
had thought their problems through. Brameld expressed assur- 
ance that he spoke for the majority; that he had successfully 
driven the taint of “indoctrination” from his system because 
he had recognized not only majority rule but also the principles 
of “due process” which distinguish mere mass-mindedness and 


*4 Tbid., pp. 128-30. 
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the “tyranny of the majority” from genuinely democratic social 
consensus. 

How adequate is the defense? We can note at once that 
reconstructionism finds itself in the predicament of knowing, 
not with complete certainty but with a great deal of confi- 
dence, the outcome of the democratic processes leading to social 
consensus, even before those processes have been carried out. 
However admirable the ends sought may eventually be judged 
to be, one cannot help recalling that authoritarianism, including 
some of the worst outrages ever committed against mind, body, 
and spirit, has often justified itself as the “minority speaking for 
the majority.” The Inquisition and Russian communism were led 
by men who were convinced that they knew better than the 
people what the people really needed, wanted, or would want 
if the blinders were lifted from their eyes. 

There are other difficulties in the reconstructionist case. 
One is the ambiguity of the reconstructionist conception of “so- 
cial consensus.” Is it a process, or a state of agreement? Brameld, 
quite properly, wrote that it is both—a process leading to a 
state of agreement, and he was careful to define and elaborate the 
nature of the process which, he would agree, must be due 
process. 

But then he declared that social consensus should be made 
“the most important single criterion” of the validity of a belief 
in a goal*°—a statement that must give us pause. Does the 
reconstructionist mean by this that the criterion is the degree 
to which there has been thorough and painstaking observance of 
due process in the full sense of that phrase, embodying the 
disciplined use both of scientific method and the processes of 
democratic interpersuasion? If so, we cannot quarrel with him, 
for our estimate of the validity of the processes that lead to 
acceptance of goals is indeed our best basis for predicting the 
extent to which such goals will stand up to further testing 
in the light of human experience. Or does the reconstructionist 
mean that the mere fact that widespread agreement exists is 
the criterion? If so, we fear that he has paved the way for the 
rule of ignorance, as long as ignorance can command a majority, 


25 Ibid., p. 93. 
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however far such a result may be from what the reconstruction- 
ist intends. In view of the fact that reconstructionism strongly 
criticizes those points of view which give methodological dis- 
cipline priority over the beliefs created by the use of such dis- 
ciplines, a doubt must remain as to whether the reconstructionist 
way of thinking would always keep in the foreground of our 
attention the vital distinction between social consensus as due 
process and social consensus as the mere fact that agreement 
exists. 

The teacher who does not have this distinction clearly in 
mind is likely to find it all too natural to justify various truth- 
claims and value-claims to the children on the ground that a 
majority—or a minority who know what the majority would 
believe if the majority examined the evidence—believe the claims 
to be acceptable. Such a teacher is likely to overlook the fact 
that the observance of due process in the classroom itself, rather 
than the appeal to what the majority outside or within the class- 
room are said to believe, is the only alternative to some form 
of indoctrination. 

If reconstructionism does not have a satisfactory answer to 
the problem of indoctrination, the same can be said of the other 
views that have been examined thus far in this section. The 
doctrine of neutrality is a direct attempt to avoid all slanting, 
all indoctrination of any kind. But its practical effect, as we 
have seen, is to permit either the existing state of society or 
powerful pressures within society to have dominion over the 
child’s mind. Uncritical adjustment to and conformity with exist- 
ing institutions is as much a violation of due process, as much 
a form of indoctrination, as anything else. There is such a thing 
as indoctrination by an unquestioned culture as well as in- 
doctrination by conscious effort. 

In the case of neo-scholasticism, there is at least the merit 
of unembarrassed frankness about the fact that it intends to 
indoctrinate. Given neo-scholasticism’s premise—that the truth 
is everywhere the same under all circumstances—then the school 
would be irresponsible if it did anything less than locate the 
truth and systematically indoctrinate the children with it. In- 
doctrination need not be direct persuasion. Maritain, for ex- 
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ample, considers the activity program (the method of the 
Progressive Schools) to be a better way to lead children toward 
truth than are traditional methods of teaching. But such ac- 
tivities, like laboratory exercises in chemistry classes, should be 
planned and controlled in such a way that they lead the child 
to pre-existent truth. The “project-method” on Maritain’s terms, 
would have to consist of demonstrations of truth, not genuine 
open-ended experiments in living. 

Actually, the practice of the absolutists may sometimes be 
better than the theory. One who visits the adult “Great Books” 
groups which meet in public libraries about the country may, 
in the case of some groups at least, be struck by the vigor of 
the discussion and the amount of thinking that is stirred up. 
Here is a sort of adult “activity” program in action. The theory 
is that this vigorous exchange of views in response to a great 
author will lead the participants to see the pre-existent truth 
involved, as they gradually knock away each other’s misconcep- 
tions and fallacies. But when people start thinking that hard, 
it may be that the conclusions they wind up with are other than 
those intended. 

But we are discussing the intention, not the accidental 
departures from what was intended, and there can be no doubt 
that, given absolutistic rather than relativistic premises about 
the nature of truth, it follows that the school’s duty is to in- 
doctrinate. 

Where are we left then? All the views discussed so far 
have led either to a belief in indoctrination as regards the social 
order or else to its unwanted but seemingly inevitable practice. 
Is there any alternative? 


Education and Democratic Method 


John Dewey, William H. Kilpatrick, Boyd H. Bode, and 
many others of similar persuasion have outlined a conception 
of education for social reconstruction which seems to support 
rather than violate fundamental democratic values.2° These men 


26 See especially W. H. Kilpatrick, ed. The Educational Frontier (New 
York, D. Appleton-Century, Co., 1933), a collaboration to which Dewey, 
Kilpatrick, Bode, R. Bruce Raup, John L. Childs, H. Gordon Hullfish, and 
V. T. Thayer contributed; two of Kilpatrick’s books, Education for a Chang- 
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are thoroughly persuaded that human beings need constantly to 
examine and evaluate the society in which they live with a view 
to continuously modifying and improving it. 

Furthermore, they believe that the school should take an 
active and deliberate part in social reconstruction. But they 
reject the notion that the school should adopt a program of re- 
construction for specific preconceived ends. 

Instead, they believe that the school should direct its 
efforts to cultivating in the children habits of reflective inquiry 
and democratic participation. That is, the method of study and 
learning should be one which emphasizes these habits. 

By so doing, the school will be promoting a social move- 
ment which in the perspective of history seems to be more promis- 
ing than any other for human welfare. This is what, for con- 
venience, may be called the methodological revolution. The 
methodological revolution, which has been under way for the 
last four or five centuries, consists of the growth of conscious 
experimental methods of carrying on inquiry, and of the applica- 
tion of these methods to an increasingly wide range of human 
activities. It includes the increasing use of objective methods of 
inquiry as an alternative to arbitrary and authoritarian methods 
of settling the problems that arise in human relations. In short 
it is the application to all aspects of life of what we have sug- 
gested by means of the term due process. 

The extension of experimental method, which includes at 
its heart the method of objective inquiry of modern science, 
into all appropriate aspects of life is the best single hope that 
we have for being more productive in our efforts constantly 
to improve and reconstruct the social order. Given this premise, 
it follows that the most effective thing the school can do to 
improve the social order is to cultivate this method and method- 
ology in the young. 

Social reconstruction is a task for the inclusive society it- 
self, for citizens participating with one another democratically. 


ing Civilization (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926), and Educa- 
tion and the Social Crisis (New York, Liveright Publishing Corp., 1932); 
and a book by R. Bruce Raup, George E. Axtelle, Kenneth D. Benne, and 
B. Othanel Smith, The Improvement of Practical Intelligence (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1950). 
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The school can and should contribute to this by cultivating the 
necessary democratic disciplines, by producing citizens who 
know and understand their own culture, and who are in the 
habit of constantly examining their society with a critical eye. 

John Dewey stated effectively the relationship that releas- 
ing the child’s intellectual and creative powers bears to the re- 
construction of society in the following words: 


If education were conducted as a process of fullest utilization of 
present resources, liberating and guiding capacities that are now 
urgent, it goes without saying that the lives of the young would be 
much richer in meaning than they are now. It also follows that in- 
telligence would be kept busy in studying all indications of power, 
all obstacles and perversions, all products of the past that throw 
light upon present capacity, and in forecasting the future career of 
impulse and habit now active—not for the sake of subordinating the 
latter but in order to treat them intelligently. As a consequence what- 
ever fortification and expansion of the future that is possible will 
be achieved—as it is now dismally unattained.”’ 


The curriculum should provide opportunity for the student, 
according to his level of maturity, to study in a critical and 
thoughtful way both the cultural heritage and the conditions of 
contemporary society. In other words, the curriculum should 
have a strong social orientation. But neither the heritage nor 
contemporary conditions should be studied by the child as though 
they were fixed entities. The aim is not mere understanding of 
what exists, but a critical understanding, the result of approach- 
ing these studies in the spirit of investigation and inquiry. What 
will emerge is not mere passive acceptance, but a reconstruc- 
tion of the child’s experience—of his conceptions, beliefs, and 
attitudes. Once the children start thinking about things, no 
one need fear that traditions will go unchallenged or that con- 
ditions of contemporary life will be accepted complacently. But 
neither can anyone count on the children winding up with some- 
one’s preconception of what the ideal society should be. 

It is the reconstruction of the child’s experience that is 
wanted, not a confused and confusing encounter with facts and 


** Human Nature and Conduct (New York, Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 
1922), p. 270. By permission. 
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ideas discontinuous with the child’s previous experience. The 
processes of acculturation—to use the sociological term—go on 
continuously, whether the school contributes anything to them 
or not. The child, a product of his culture, has a home base, 
a point of departure, a frame of reference from which to launch 
and by which to evaluate the further inquiries which it is the 
school’s business to get him to instigate. The school must under- 
stand his frame of reference and use it as the starting point 
from which to promote his further inquiries into life. 

It is the normal state of a democratic society to be plural- 
istic—to be composed of innumerable groups, differentiated ac- 
cording to occupational interests, ethnic background, economic 
status, geographic region, and in many other ways. The result 
is a multiplicity of perspectives, views, attitudes, needs, and in- 
terests. A democratic society is, in fact, plural, not singular. It 
is immoral under such conditions to propose social and economic 
blueprints for schools to advocate, just as though the numerous 
minorities who have a stake in the outcome had already agreed 
on their plans. What is required of the school is that it serve 
as a democratic forum—a meeting place of children and teachers 
of diverse background and interests, who have their various 
beliefs, attitudes, and wants. Not one but many points of view 
and attitudes should be encountered, studied, weighed, con- 
sidered, thought about by the children. 

The ates of interests in society, and the correspond- 
ing multiplicity of convictions held by the teachers and the 
urate are facts which make possible something that might 
otherwise be a hopeless paradox. This is the holding to deep 
conviction and the free expression of deep conviction even 
though indoctrination is rejected—actually rejected in prac- 
tice—as improper. People interested in democratic social re- 
construction do not want neutral teachers. They want teachers 
who are fulfilling their responsibilities as mature persons in 
examining life carefully and thoughtfully in order to formulate 
their own well-considered convictions. Multiplicity not only 
imposes upon the schools a responsibility to get all views heard, 
but also creates an opportunity for the schools actively to pro- 
mote both the free exchange of views and the democratic dis- 
ciplines required for such free exchange. The teacher should 
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be free to express his convictions to his students, so long as 
he fulfills the responsibilities that go with such freedom. These 
are that he should express only those convictions which he has 
carefully examined and revised in the light of evidence, so that 
he knows he is uttering a mature and defensible thought, not 
just an unexamined prejudice; that he should present his con- 
victions to the students in a manner that positively encourages 
the students to respond thoughtfully and critically; that he 
consider the level of maturity and the background of his students 
and refrain from presenting to them ideas which because of im- 
maturity and poverty of informational and other background 
they are in no position to evaluate; and that, even while speaking 
to his students from the depth of his experience, he is concerned 
above all else to create an educational setting which will en- 
courage the learner to develop independent powers of inquiry 
and judgment. 

There is an honored academic tradition which pretty much 
supports the foregoing conception of the teacher's role in the 
classroom. That is the tradition of academic freedom, which 
affirms that nothing should stand in the way of the teacher's 
fulfilling his responsibility to pursue truth, and to help his stu- 
dents pursue truth wherever the quest may lead them. It would 
seem that such an ideal is altogether appropriate when the 
educational aim is discipline in the methodology of democratic 
social reconstruction. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. “Conforming to” is One mode of adjustment to the dominant cul- 
ture. What other modes are possible? What kind of education is 
implied by each mode? 

2. To what extent and in what ways does the “life-adjustment” out- 
look in education appear to be related to prevalent cultural at- 
titudes in the United States? 

3. The “life-adjustment” theory of education, “neo-scholasticism,” 
and “reconstructionism” appear to be related respectively to 
what theories of progress? To what attitudes as to the effect 
respectively of the individual and of dominant social conditions 
upon one another? 
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4. What bearing, if any, does the theory that mind and knowing 
are social in origin have on the question of whether and in what 
way the school should have a role in social reconstruction? 

5. A distinction is sometimes made between a planned society, in 
which social and economic arrangements are made according to 
a pre-established scheme, and a planning society, in which the 
social arrangements of primary concern are those calculated to 
increase the range and quality of social participation in planning 
the various aspects of socio-economic life. Is the distinction valid? 
Important to democratic theory? What social arrangements, if any, 
would “increase the range and quality of social participation in 
planning’? What conception of the relation of education to social 
reconstruction is implied by the idea of a planned society? The 
idea of a planning society? 
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6 
Educational Method and the Qualities 


of Democratic Experience 


AY WE turn to questions having to do particularly with the 
internal operations of the school, we cannot escape two hard 
facts. One is the inevitability, for better or for worse, of the 
school’s influence upon individual human personality. The other 
is the inextricability of the school’s involvement in broad ques- 
tions of social policy. It is impossible to think soundly about 
the school’s execution of its proper function apart from these two 
facts; it is irresponsible to attempt to do so. 

This means that the educational processes carried on within 
the school cannot be regarded solely from the standpoint of 
a narrow pedagogical efficiency. They must be conceived broadly 
so that they may contribute to the growth of democratic char- 
acter in the individual and to the social climate both within and 
beyond the school which is conducive to such growth. 

That learning of the common facts and skills necessary 
to life in our social order should take place in school is beyond 
debate. That this learning should be made more efficient is 
also true. But the unsettled and vital question is: What is to 
be the quality of the child’s experience as he learns these specific 
things? The scope and meaning of this question can be sug- 
gested by examples of other questions subordinate to it. Is 
learning to take place in an atmosphere of passive acceptance, 
or in an atmosphere of active inquiry? What kind of freedom 
and what relationship to authority is the child to experience 
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as he learns? Will the child come to associate learning primarily 
with dull routine or with exciting exploration and participation? 
Is learning to be an experience that is to depress the human 
spirit, or one that is to generate eagerness and vitality? 

The quality of experience is crucial from both an individual 
and a social standpoint. On the individual side, the quality of 
the child’s experience in school is determinative, so far as the 
school’s contribution to the formation of character goes, of what 
he becomes as a person. He “learns” the quality of his ex- 
perience as truly as he learns anything else. On the social side, 
the quality of the experience had in school is determinative, 
in the degree that the school has any effect upon the social 
order at all, of the quality of the social climate in which in- 
dividuals must carry on their life activities. It seems clear that 
school experience must be democratic in quality if the school 
is to contribute to, rather than stand in the way of, the growth 
of democracy as a social order and way of life. 

The question to be explored in this chapter, then, is the 
question of how to conceive the processes of educating the young 
in such a way that those processes are appropriate both to the 
growth of individuality and the democratic way of life. In the 
first section we shall directly consider the conception of edu- 
cational method. This will be followed by a section in which we 
shall consider conflicting views of the ways in which the child 
should experience both freedom and authority in school. Next 
we shall examine the question of whether the experience of 
learning can and should be pervaded with both artistic and 
aesthetic quality—whether art as an essential phase of the 
democratic way of life can be practiced and taught by the 
school. Finally, we shall look into the question of what should 
happen most fundamentally to the human spirit during the ex- 
perience of going to school. 


THE CONCEPTION OF EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The Exclusively Technical Conception 


It is common to regard the question, “What method of teach- 
ing is best?” as an exclusively technical question rather than one 
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which needs to be considered in a philosophical context. Teach- 
ing, so it is sometimes believed, ought to become a process en- 
tailing the direct importation into classrooms of practices devised 
on the basis of those experiments and findings in the psychology 
laboratories which pertain to learning, perception, habit-forma- 
tion, motivation, and the like. In addition, teaching ought to 
develop its own technology, entailing the systematic develop- 
ment and classification by a corps of master teachers of a body 
of devices and techniques which would be available on demand to 
apprentice and beginning teachers. The result would be a codi- 
fied body of tested methods from which the teacher could select 
appropriately to meet the major kinds of teaching problems con- 
fronting him. 

The prospect of developing such technical surety has so be- 
mused some educators that they have foreseen a day when educa- 
tion will have machine-like efficiency. One enthusiast wrote in 
the Twenties: 


Eventually our schools will, in certain respects, resemble great 
manufacturing plants. The achievement tests will become accurate 
gauges of the educational (manufacturing) processes. In each subject 
the children will pass through a given number of steps in as definite 
and sequential an order as the steps in a manufacturing process. . . 
Each process will be taught by an expert, automatic machines and 
devices being used where possible.* 


The statement is quoted because it illustrates the strange places 
to which technology without philosophy may lead one. The 
conception of methods as technical procedures only, leads to still 
other consequences. For example, there is the commonly ex- 
pressed belief that in a democracy the public should determine 
what it wants the schools to accomplish with its children, but that 
the methods by which this is accomplished should be left to 
the experts, the professional educators. As long as method is 
seen as merely a technical matter, this attitude makes sense. But 
suppose we ask whether the method of the school is to be 


1 Leonard Power, in N.E.A. Bulletin of Elementary School Principals, 
Vol. 2 (1923), p. 16. Quoted by W. H. Kilpatrick, Source Book in the 
Philosophy of Education (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1924), 
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democratic or authoritarian in its basic trend. Then the ques- 
tion of method is recognized at once to be a philosophical question 
and also a question of enormous public concern. 

The technical approach to the problem of method is related 
to the eclectic approach. Eclecticism avoids modifying methods 
to make them consistent with a coherent philosophy of educa- 
tion, but instead accepts any specific technique that seems to 
work for a specific purpose. Why not, for example, use techniques 
in line with the organismic-transactional conception of learning 
when dealing with controversial issues, but use techniques based 
on S-R psychology when getting the multiplication tables mas- 
tered? Carried out systematically, the eclectic approach leads to 
a specific method of teaching for every specific pedagogical 
problem. 


The Wider Conception 


What the doctrine of specific techniques for specific learn- 
ings overlooks is the fact that every teaching technique has 
side effects—Kilpatrick’s “concomitant learnings.” The educa- 
tional technician may devise a specific method which, like a 
sequence of movements devised by the “time-and-motion” expert 
for the industrial worker, efficiently accomplishes a specific ob- 
jective. But what else does it accomplish? Has the child re- 
ceived a favorable or unfavorable impression of the worth and 
interest of the field of knowledge involved? Has he increased his 
power to direct his own efforts, or has he become more de- 
pendent upon direction from outside? Has he been attracted or 
repelled by the experience of learning itself? 

It was considerations such as these that led John Dewey 
to exclaim that “everything depends upon the quality of the 
experience that is had.”? What for the technician is a mere tech- 
nique for getting something learned is for the child an experi- 
ence—an experience which marks his character and personality 
for better or for worse. It would seem that educational processes 
ought to be judged not solely by their efficiency in getting some- 
thing specific learned but also by the qualities which they en- 


2 John Dewey, Experience and Education (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1938), p. 16. The italics are Dewey’s. 
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gender both in the child’s experiencing and in his character and 
conduct. 

William H. Kilpatrick has advocated over a span of many 
years what he has called a “wider concept of method.” He 
wrote: 


Methods used in teaching may lead toward or away from desirable 
character learnings, toward or away from democratic living. How to 
manage in view of these different possibilities so as to bring about 
desirable concomitant learnings in the young and so help them to 
build desirable character traits—that is what is here called the broad 
problem of method to distinguish it from the older narrow problem 
of method. The narrow problem of method is concerned solely with 
the subject to be taught and how best to manage that restricted type 
of teaching. The broad problem of method is concerned with the 
many values at stake—subject-matter values, attitudes and character 
being built, effects in democratic living, community values, and all 
other matters inherent in the particular situation. To decide how to 
deal with a child in the light of these various values does indeed 
call for philosophizing—weighing the values at stake and searching 
to find what deeper insight would indicate as the wisest course to 
follow.® 


Taking our cue from this quotation, we now direct attention 
to the problem of identifying, delineating, and evaluating the 
broad outlines of a satisfactory “wider concept” of educational 
method. 

To be adequate, such a concept must satisfy several con- 
ditions. Notable among these are: (1) It must be in harmony 
with the fundamental biological bases of human behavior. (2) It 
must be in harmony with the psychological bases of human 
behavior. Particularly, it must harmonize with one’s conception 
of mind and the way mind develops. (3) It must be logically 
sound. It must be in harmony with the most reliable methods 
of knowledge-getting and deliberation known to man. (4) It 
must be in harmony with the principles of the democratic 


3 Philosophy of Education (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1951), 
p. 284-5. By permission. Italics, Kilpatrick’s. Expressing a similar idea a 
quarter of a century earlier, Kilpatrick used the phrase “wider concept of 
method” in Foundations of Method (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1925), Chs. 1 and 8. 
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process. It must be calculated to promote the growth of demo- 
cratic character, not authoritarian character, in the child. (5) 
Finally, it must be pedagogically sound. It must include prac- 
tical and workable ways of achieving specific educational objec- 
tives. That is, even while embracing a broader view of its own 
outcomes than the merely technical approach to method does, the 
wider concept of method must be efficient in respect to specific 
learnings and hence must take into account the findings and in- 
sights of the educational technologists, modifying such findings in 
Ways appropriate to broader ends. 

How to fill this large order? In order to keep retind bio- 
logically and psychologically sound, suppose that we begin by 
regarding the learner as primarily an active individual and as 
being, in his role of learner, above everything else an inquirer, 
an explorer, an investigator into the life around him and a 
choice-maker respecting what he shall do and prefer. This 
seems to be in strict continuity with the proclivities observable 
in even the lowest forms of animal life and, to a dramatic degree, 
in the activities of the human infant. 

But in order to keep method logically sound, let us pay 
particular attention to the controlled and disciplined form that 
exploratory and choice-making activities take at their most 
highly developed and advanced stage. At this stage these ac- 
tivities approach the objective methods that have been de- 
veloped in recent centuries as part of what has been called the 
“methodological revolution.” We may wish to think of the learner 
as a choice-maker and an inquirer, but our concern as educators 
is to help him move, according to his maturity and experience, 
in the direction of putting increasingly more discipline and con- 
trol into his inquiring and choosing. 

Thus under the one rubric of method one can bring con- 
ceptions which in their application range as far apart as the 
very informal exploring and choosing activities of a nursery 
school and the formal, disciplined, factual, and deliberative re- 
searches of graduate students. The method of teaching, then, con- 
sists in whatever seems best designed to help the learner become 
increasingly more effective in choosing and inquiring. 

It is recognized that thinking functions in a number of 
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ways. We have suggested in the above paragraphs two ways 
which are especially important in educational method. These 
two functions should now be distinguished in some detail. One 
is the function of achieving factual knowledge; the other is 
the function of deliberation or practical (moral) judgment 
directed toward the making of individual and group decisions, 
policies, and plans. Each function requires its own method and 
discipline. This is particularly important because the emphasis 
upon thinking in education has heretofore been almost exclusively 
directed toward the acquisition of facts and the skills of literacy. 
Discipline of mind in the schools has, in other words, almost 
entirely neglected an important function of thinking. It has 
generally ignored the need for a discipline of pupils in the 
capacity to make, and participate with others in making, prac- 
tical judgments in the form of decisions, policies, and plans. It 
is not meant that the two functions of thinking are independent 
of each other. They involve each other. Nevertheless, if dis- 
cipline is not to be neglected in either function, the contrast 
between their appropriate methods must be observed. 

Take first the method of inquiry directed toward the achieve- 
ment of knowledge. This is, in our stage of the evolution of the 
culture, the method of experimental science. Writing for teachers, 
Dewey contributed a simplified analysis of this method under 
the heading, “the complete act of thought.” His analysis shows 
five phases, often called steps, though they are not chronologically 
sequential. Restated, they are as follows: (1) Ideas arise as a 
result of blocked action. Since one cannot now go ahead overtly, 
one goes ahead in thought; which means that suggestions of 
possible ways of overtly going ahead arise. If one of these im- 
mediate suggestions is acted upon and serves to release the 
blockage, that is an end to the process without undergoing 
the complete act of thought. If such is not the case, a second 
phase is entered upon. (2) By noting more definitely the condi- 
tions blocking action, the actor makes over the difficulty from 
one merely felt into one that is formulated as a problem to be 
dealt with intellectually. (3) Use is made of further sugges- 


*John Dewey, How We Think (Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 
1933), pp. 102-118. 
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tions as hypotheses to guide the search for factual material. (4) 
Reasoning takes place in which hypotheses are examined in 
imagination for their implications and their promise to solve 
the problem if acted upon. (5) Promising hypotheses are tried 
out in overt action until one is found which succeeds as a guide 
to overcoming the difficulty. 

These phases of reflective thought Dewey found inter- 
mediate to situations which he indicated as pre-reflective and 
post-reflective. The former are situations which set the problem; 
the latter, ones in which mastery, satisfaction, and enjoyment 
are experienced.® 

Kilpatrick, working more directly with the problem of the 
teacher's method, set forth what he conceived to be the steps 
of the purposeful or “complete act.” These he named purposing, 
planning, executing, and judging. For Kilpatrick, it would seem, 
there was included in the “complete act” more than thought 
which makes knowledge its object; there was included also in- 
quiry with respect to the values to be conserved in the situa- 
tion being met. The actor is concerned with purposes and ways 
of achieving these. Kilpatrick’s “complete act” is based upon 
the deliberative question, What shall we do in view of the 
existing conditions and the consequences which may be fore- 
seen as flowing from what is done? The deliberative question ap- 
pears to be the comprehensive question and includes inquiry 
respecting the factual. Both types are caught up in Kilpatrick’s 
“complete act.” 

Dewey’s analysis of the “complete act of thought” is pre- 
ceded in How We Think by several examples of reflective thought 
among which is one which Dewey called a case of deliberation. 
But it is obvious that the case given is not one in which norma- 
tives (generalized values) are in conflict within the individual 
or within a group of which the individual is a member. The prob- 
lem is not the resolution of such a conflict. The individual, from 
the beginning to the end of the process described, has a clear 
value which he wishes to realize as an outcome. The case is 


5 Ibid., pp. 106-107. 

6 Foundations of Method (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925), 
p. 203. See also Philosophy of Education (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1951), pp. 260, 307. 
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only a partial case of practical judgment, not a representative 
instance of the complete act of deliberation. 

Dewey distinguished the nature of deliberative thought or 
judgment of practice at length in various of his writings, but it 
appears that he never attempted an analysis of this type of 
thinking into phases such as he did in the case of the knowledge- 
getting type in his “complete act of thought.” He did, however, 
suggest that practical judgment was a subphase of the “com- 
plete act of thought,” and could be analyzed as an independent 
problem, or as an additional phase of the original problem.” 
Nowhere, however, so far as the present writers are aware, did 
he assume deliberation to be a reflective process that compre- 
hended his “complete act of thought.” 


The Method of Practical Judgment 


It remained for a group of younger philosophers of educa- 
tion to attempt an analysis of the practical judgment which would 
serve as the basis of a methodological discipline of character.® 
For Raup and his associates, practical judgment included the 
knowledge-getting process as did Kilpatrick’s “complete act.” 
In their analysis practical judgment is examined not only as 
the individual’s judgment but the group’s judgment as well. 
It covers three types: the personal decision, the making of poli- 
cies, and the reconstruction of normatives or guiding principles 
of conduct. 

The analysis presents the following phases: (1) “Clarifica- 
tion of purpose—the projection of a desirable state of affairs.” 
(2) “The survey and assessment of the existing state of affairs.” 
(3) “Suiting the ideas employed to the claims of the situation 
as a ‘whole,’” that 1s, using terms and ideas “to structure the 
situation that is being resolved.” (4) “The fusion of the ideal and 
the existent in a program of action,” or the creation of a formula- 
tion which releases action from all inhibitions.® 

Because the character of the judger is involved as an ob- 

7 Op. cit., pp. 116-117. 

®R. Bruce Raup, George E. Axtelle, Kennetth D. Benne, and B. Othanel 
Smith, The Improvement of Practical Intelligence (New York, Harper and 


Brothers, 1950). 
® Ibid., pp. 102-110. 
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ject of study in the practical (moral) judgment, it is necessary to 
recognize the different moods as well as the modes of the 
judger. The individual needs discipline in each of these moods. 
These need to be made effective as factors in the judging process. 
The moods to be controlled as Raup and his associates indicated 
them are (1) the indicative, in which facts are sought; (2) the 
optative, in which preferences are expressed and in which 
“should” or “should not” is employed by the judger to express 
his attitude toward a proposal of action; (3) the contemplative, 
characterized chiefly by a “condition of receptive relaxation” in 
which suggestions arise, ideas incubate, and normatives become 
strengthened, while activity is going on; (4) the imperative, in 
which the practical judgment must eventuate in action.1° 

Raup and his associates continued the analysis by showing 
how words mediate the characters of judgers in the practical 
judgment. “The words we live by, the words through which we 
direct our life’s decisions and policies, can . . . fail to mediate 
an adequate character.”"4 Individuals need a discipline in an 
inclusive use of words for effective functioning in practical judg- 
ment, just as they need a discipline in the exclusive (strictly 
defined) use of words for facts and in factual statements. For 
example, “a whole people can celebrate the word “democracy 
and do little or nothing to promote it.” The word does not mediate 
for them an imperative mood in their characters. “Again a whole 
culture can identify the term “democracy with a meaning 
such as ‘natural rights’ which has become factually unsound. 
Words can become thus inadequate mediators of character, 
and at least one way to improve character is to help it to 
reconstruct the meanings of the words it employs.” 

Practical judgment is conducted in the interest of con- 
serving values. Its criterion is therefore an ethical one. Does the 
proposed action violate or conserve the norms of conduct of those 
affected? Thus the characters of the judgers are conceived as 
having a methodological dimension. Discipline in this dimension, 


10 [bid., pp. 110-118. 
ml 12/4 Hit 0 Wd bd > 
12 Thid., p. 138. By permission. 
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it is pointed out, is essential to the democratic character. In 
our times, when democracy is in great danger of deterioration 
within and of suppression from without, there is urgent need 
to set as the central task of the schools the discipline of character 
in this practical (moral) dimension. 

What does methodological character need by way of equip- 
ment? To summarize, there are needed (1) sensitivity and alert- 
ness to certain important distinctions such as the phases and 
moods of practical judgment, and “the abilities, attitudes, and 
other traits to match these”; (2) skill in the use of words in the 
inclusive and exclusive ways appropriate, respectively, to the 
types of thinking in which they are employed; and (3) a com- 
mitment to the ideal of “persuasion through thoroughly demo- 
cratic deliberation” and to a “democratic vision of life” in which 
one “cannot rest satisfied as long as in any part of the world 
or in any phase of human relations social decisions are being 
made in ways that deny its supreme criterion of a free human 
community.” 

When Raup and his associates applied their analysis of 
practical judgment to the redirection of education, they made 
the development of methodological, moral character the pro- 
fessional goal of the educator. In terms of traits, education should 
seek to build characters that are “integral, socialized, and ob- 
jective.” These terms they sought to recover from “stereotyped 
and inadequate meanings.” A brief and merely suggestive ac- 
count of the needs respecting each of these traits, needs presented 
in detail in the book by Raup and his associates, may be given 
here. 

Rigidity in the optative mood is the special enemy of in- 
tegrity. By this rigidity is meant “fixed and stubborn oneness in 
devotion to an ideal or purpose or policy.” This, it is pointed 
out, is frequently the resort of the most conscientious. 


Devoted adherents of one or another religious formulation of an 
ideal have often persecuted the prophets of change. Loyal “Chris- 
tians” have promoted the cruel tortures of an Inquisition. Deeply 
convinced Marxists separate the “socialist” sheep from the “capitalist” 
goats and seek to liquidate the goats. Persistent nationalists make 
devotion to their own people’s destiny into a justification for cursing 
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or crushing all others who might interfere with that destiny. Con- 
vinced “capitalists” see the “red” sign of mortal danger in every 
effort, however reasonable, to socialize the economy and thus fight 
it to the last. All such optative rigidities have in common the effect 
of shutting out great areas of human interest and human good from 
consideration and possible acceptance. 


But the alternative is not “a spineless lack of conviction.” 
Positively, it is “an ability to hold a conviction strongly and 
effectively in the direction of conduct, while entertaining alterna- 
tive constructions and employing habits of thought for remaking 
convictions when these require reconstruction.” Integrity of 
character depends upon our learning to be capable of holding our 
“loyalty to specific optative commitments subject to the criterion 
of an even larger and more inclusive community of human persua- 
sion. 

Education, therefore, to promote integrity of character, must 
focus attention on two centers, the individual and the social. 
Both must be served, for the integrity of the individual must in- 
corporate within it the individual’s relations with community 
conditions. The individual must grasp a realistic social ideal 
in his continuous effort toward integration. It is this which sus- 
tains his effort. Because of the necessity that the effort toward 
integration be both in and of the individual’s social conditions, 
the school must plan socially to promote it. Social conditions 
must be studied within and without the school with a view to 
actual changes in the direction of a continuously expanding com- 
munity in the experience of good. 

Finally, as to the objective character, it is pointed out that, 
when the individual “seeks reorientation and reincorporation 
in the community whose conflicting demands have challenged 
him,” he must look over his own character as he engages in the 
process. “It is the presence of community orientations differing 
from that of the judger’s own which does induce the judger to 
objectify his character in an effort to clarify the difference. 
The character that is ready for adequate participation in prac- 


13. R, Bruce Raup, George E. Axtelle, Kenneth D. Benne, and B. Othanel 
Smith, The Improvement of Practical Intelligence (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1950), pp. 256-257. By permission. 
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tical deliberations is the one that has the habits, the abilities, 
and the sensitive disposition required for this function of self- 
objectification.” 

The analyses by Dewey and by Kilpatrick of the method 
of education have effected a great amount of innovation in 
the schools. In particular, the program in some schools con- 
sisting of “activities” or “experience units”!° comes very close to 
representing the formulations of method with which the names 
of Dewey and Kilpatrick are associated. 

The “unit of experience” which is involved in such pro- 
grams is commonly defined as a purposeful pupil activity, fo- 
cused upon some socially significant problem, developed in such 
a way as to bring increased pupil control over, or insight into, 
the problem concerned. Such units are selected in such a way 
that the cumulative effect of a series of them is to contribute 
to the well-rounded development of the child, intellectually, 
socially, and aesthetically. 

Teacher and pupils participate with one another in develop- 
ing the experience units. The aspects of developing each unit 
generally include the following: 

1. Identifying centers of interest, or problems to be in- 

vestigated. 

2. Evaluating proposed interests and problems according to 

various criteria of intellectual, social, and aesthetic worth. 

3. Planning and evaluating ways of investigating the prob- 

lems that have been chosen, or of cultivating in pro- 
ductive ways the interests that have been identified. 
. Establishing working goals. 
5. Working to fulfill plans and to achieve the chosen goals. 
This includes such activities as: 
a. Collection and evaluation of information. Use of books, 


aw 


14 [bid., pp. 263-264. By permission. 

15 Three of the many treatments of this idea and its practice are pro- 
vided by William H. Burton, The Guidance of Learning Activities, 2nd ed. 
(New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952), pp. 388-398 and Chs. 
12-14; J. Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee, The Child and His Curriculum, 
2nd ed. (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950), Ch. 7; and 
Lavonne A. Hanna, Gladys L. Potter, and Neva Hagaman, Unit Teaching 
in the Elementary School (New York, Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1956). 
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community resources, firsthand experience, and other 
sources. 

b. Presentation and sharing of materials, experiences, 
facts, ideas. 

c. Thoughtful formulation and evaluation of basic in- 
sights and conclusions. 

d. Organization of conclusions or findings in some sys- 
tematic way. 

6. Evaluation of what has been done, including identifica- 

tion of unresolved problems or unsatisfied interests, with 
a view to the possible development of these in succeeding 
experience units. 

It is clear even from the foregoing sketchy outline that 
the experience unit embodies many of the principles advo- 
cated by Dewey and Kilpatrick. The experience unit is based 
on the assumption that the children already have a wide range 
of interests, concerns, biases, difficulties, ideas, and ideals ac- 
cumulated from previous experiences. The “pre-reflective situa- 
tions” of Dewey or “drives to action” of Kilpatrick are not lack- 
ing. The teacher uses these deliberately. The pupils are guided 
into and through the purposing, planning, executing, and judg- 
ing processes as effectively as possible with the method avail- 
able, employing at stage after stage within this wider process, 
the discipline suggested by the phases of the “complete act 
of thought.” 

Nevertheless, educational practice in the schools, even 
in the form of the experience unit, has scarcely begun to rep- 
resent an inclusive conscious method, such as that described 
by Raup, Axtelle, Benne, and Smith. The experience unit is 
a movement in such a direction, but if the teacher undertook 
to manage such units in the light of the analysis of practical 
or democratic method referred to above, the result would be a 
new orientation in education. 

Can these new developments in education, manifested in 
transition by the experience unit, and culminating in an educa- 
tional methodology embodying the analyses of Dewey and of 
Kilpatrick, and, in addition, that of the practical judgment as 
thus far developed by Raup, Axtelle, Benne, and Smith, be 
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validated? Let us look again to the criteria of method listed 
earlier in the chapter. How well does the method suggested 
satisfy these conditions? 

Is it biologically sound? The method is based upon the 
conception of the biological organism as an active creature, 
continuously engaged in transactional relations with its environ- 
ment. The method is in accord with the natural rhythm of 
biological behavior, in which acts begin with a disturbance of 
the dynamic equilibrium of on-going behavior and terminate with 
a restoration of equilibrium, following a variety of exploratory 
activities made in response to the state of tension created by the 
upset of equilibrium. 

Is the method psychologically sound? The method is based 
upon the conception of mind as emerging and growing as a con- 
sequence of the individual’s transactions with his natural and 
social environment. Since it provides for participation by the 
learners with one another and with their teachers and others in 
a social situation, the method is based upon the concept of 
mind as a social product. It should be noted, however, that the 
mere presence of a group in a classroom does not in itself pro- 
vide the conditions for the cultivation of mind. Adequate method 
encourages the kind of interaction and participation among 
individuals which promotes the growth of each. Furthermore the 
social matrix of mind is not confined to the face-to-face group. 
Participation with others also takes place in the form of inter- 
acting with the written word, with the recorded results of the 
inquiries, thoughts, and experiences of other people. The further 
the child advances in school, the more significant this form 
of interaction becomes. But it should be interaction, involving 
active and critical response by the student to the written word. 

In addition the method takes into account the fact that 
inquiry is a movement of the whole organism. The method does 
not detach thinking, feeling, willing from one another, but treats 
them as aspects of a single movement toward the reduction of 
tension. The method assumes no inherent conflict between interest 
and effort; the reduction of tension manifests itself in the simul- 
taneous expression of both interest and effort by the child. 

Finally, it seems reasonable to say that the method, par- 
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ticularly in that phase in which, in the imperative mood, the 
ideal and the existent are fused in a program of action, is such 
that it satisfies the need of the person to maintain an integrity 
of thought and action. Failure to fuse the ideal and the existent 
in action means personality maladjustment. The method, because 
it is a discipline which works to prevent maladjustment, is 
thus an important condition to mental health, and, hence, is 
justified psychologically in this additional sense. 

Is the method logically sound? The learner is thought of 
as an inquirer in pursuit either of facts or of a way of acting. 
The method of factual learning is patterned after the logic of in- 
quiry which has been developed from the objective methods of 
science, on the assumption that these are the soundest methods of 
knowing. The inclusive method of practical judgment is a dis- 
cipline of inquiry in relation to the various moods that are in- 
volved in the logic of determining what to do as a member of a 
democratic society in the conduct of life in specific instances 
and generally. The method recognizes a wider logic than that 
of science. 

Is the method appropriate to democratic aimsP Conceiving 
of and treating the learner as an inquirer is the opposite of 
subjecting him to authoritarian methods of teaching. The cultiva- 
tion in him of a discipline of practical judgment is an essential 
part of democratic character formation. Particularly so when 
such discipline is practiced in a social context requiring “due 
process” as the method of settling the practical problems that 
arise when individuals try to work and study together. 

Is the method pedagogically sound? We wish to give this 
question somewhat more extended treatment than that accorded 
the others. Particularly, we wish to relate, in the subsection to 
follow, the broader concept of method to the findings of educa- 
tional technologists who are able to demonstrate the pedagogical 
efficiency of particular specified methods for specified aims. 


The Adaptation of Specific Methods 


Having criticized the eclectic and exclusively technical ap- 
proach earlier, we shall now make our peace with such approaches 
by putting them in a larger context as we did with the “complete 
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act of thought.” One can go so far as to assert that no “wider 
concept of method” can be pedagogically adequate unless it 
is inclusive enough somehow to take into account and profit 
by special methods of teaching whenever their effectiveness is 
a demonstrated fact. Any conception of method which rejects 
techniques of demonstrated value simply because they do not 
fit in with a preconceived philosophical framework is as bad, 
in the opposite way, as the eclectic approach—the one being too 
dogmatic and the other being too indiscriminate. 

Nevertheless, any apparent incompatibility of a valued 
technique with the philosophical commitment of an educator 
creates a problem for him that requires thought. Either the 
philosophy or the way the technique is conceived or both must 
undergo some degree of reconstruction. 

In order both to show the kind of dilemma created by such 
cases and to illustrate the general approach that can be made 
in resolving the dilemma, we shall turn attention to several 
methods of instruction which, on the one hand, do seem to have 
certain demonstrated values but which, on the other, seem in 
their original conception to be incompatible with the concept 
of method which has been presented. 

First, we may consider the method which consists of the 
direct presentation of material to be learned to the student. 
This is perhaps still the most common method in the schools 
today. Unfortunately, it is often more poorly executed than it 
need be. It could perhaps be better executed if teachers would 
return to the method of presentation developed more than a 
century ago by the great German philosopher and educational 
reformer, Johann Friedrich Herbart.1® Herbart’s famous method 
was based upon his. concept of “apperception”’—the process by 
which one learns the new in terms of the old. Herbart believed 
that the apperceptive mass, consisting of facts or ideas accumu- 
lated in the mind from previous experiences, provided the frame 
of reference by which the child could understand something 
new. An example would be a child who had played much with 
cats calling every four-legged creature he encountered “cat,” 


16 See A. F. Lange and C. DeGarmo, Outlines of Pedagogical Doctrine 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1901). 
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yet learning upon further observation to distinguish the various 
creatures from one another. Simply put, what Herbart believed 
was that learning should begin with what the child already knows 
and proceed from there to new learnings. He devised his famed 
“five steps” of teaching as follows: 

1. Preparation. The teacher begins the lesson by recalling 
to the children facts and ideas which he is sure they already 
know. This brings into the child’s consciousness the background 
material in terms of which he can understand the new material 
to be presented. 

2. Presentation. The new material is presented in as concrete 
a way as possible, making appropriate use of actual objects, 
demonstrations, or concrete illustrations. 

3. Association. The teacher helps the students compare 
and contrast the old and the new material. Similarities are pointed 
out in order to make the new understandable; differences are 
pointed out in order to distinguish the new as a distinct idea in 
the child’s mind. 

4. Generalization. Other instances of the new material are 
presented by the teacher, so that the children can move from 
particular instances to a generalized concept. 

5. Application. The child is asked to apply the new idea to 
some practical or intellectual problem. 

It will be seen at once that Herbart’s method, if taken as 
the basic concept of method as Herbart intended, is incompatible 
with the philosophical orientation upon which is based the 
concept of method presented earlier. Herbart’s method assigns 
a relatively passive role to the child, assumes essentially a “non- 
participant” conception of mind, assumes pre-existent knowledge 
which is to be “mastered,” and lends itself as well to the purposes 
of the indoctrinating teacher as to any other kind of a teacher. 

Nevertheless, there are some fundamentally sound aspects 
of the Herbartian method. It recognizes and takes into account 
the continuity between old and new experiences. It attempts 
to rouse and make use of the child’s interest. It relates ideas to 
one another. It establishes connections between the concrete 
and the abstract, the particular and the general. In the applica- 
tion step, it tries to make learnings meaningful and significant. 
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And it is orderly and systematic, challenging the teacher to good 
craftsmanship. } 

There is no need to refuse to use so obviously useful a tool 
as the Herbartian method. What is needed is to place it in 
an appropriate context. If we assume, not the Herbartian method, 
but the method of practical judgment as the basic method of 
education, then the Herbartian method can be fitted in as a 
special phase of that method. The gathering of evidence, in- 
formation, facts, data is one of the essential phases of the method 
of inquiry.17 One of the ways to gather evidence is to listen to 
the well-organized presentation of an informed person. There 
are times—probably a great many times—when other methods 
of gathering evidence need to be supplemented by the teacher's 
straightforward presentation of the needed material. At such 
times the teacher might do no better than take his cue from the 
Herbartian formula. 

But this assumes several things that Herbart did not assume: 
that the children have been helped to identify a problem as 
their own; that they have been helped to see the need for 
the required information and that in this particular case the most 
suitable way of getting it seems to be by listening to the teacher; 
that the “application” step will consist not of application to 
matters the importance of which are recognized only by the 
teacher but rather to matters which are within the orbit of the 
children’s concern. Given such a context, it is altogether reason- 
able that for some purposes and at some levels of education whole 
courses dependent almost entirely upon lectures designed ac- 
cording to the Herbartian pattern should appropriately be 
given. There is nothing wrong with the lecture method in it- 
self—its inadequacies appear only when it is based on the wrong 
assumptions and given the status of the basis of educational 
method. 

Herbart’s method, extremely popular in this country during 
the early decades of this century, is today almost forgotten as 
a consciously analyzed and defended method of teaching. Yet 
teachers are perhaps still spending more time directly present- 


17 We use the word inquiry to designate the practical judgment as well 
as the factual. 
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ing subject matter to children than in any other teaching activity. 
Lacking professional help in perfecting a method that is no 
longer “respectable,” many such teachers may be using methods 
that are faint echoes or independently improvised parallels, not 
always so well-conceived, of the Herbartian method. Rather 
than do a haphazard job of presentation, it would probably be 
better if they exerted real craftsmanship according to the Her- 
bartian formula. But better yet would be the adaptation of this 
well-tried method within a larger context where inquiry, not 
presentation, is taken as the controlling principle, and presenta- 
tion is given an honored and respected place as a special aspect 
of inquiry. 

We turn now to a second example of the problem of adapta- 
tion of method. This has to do with the matter of systematically 
drilling children in fundamental language and mathematical 
skills. On the face of it, such methods seem incompatible with 
the “reflective inquiry” concept of method. Drill seems to be 
based upon the Thorndikian laws of learning and the S-R psy- 
chology which these laws presuppose. Consequently some prac- 
titioners of the new concept of method are for throwing drill out 
the window. The fundamental skills can be learned incidentally 
as children encounter actual need for them in the course of 
their various inquiries and activities. Some declare that there is 
no need for systematic practice of number combinations or for 
drill upon the multiplication tables, for the skills involved can 
be adequately acquired in the course of such activities as making 
change and adding up the cost of purchases in primary-grade 
dramatic play associated with the operation of replica grocery 
stores set up by the children. 

But this seems like an unnecessary and doctrinaire dispensing 
with a tool, a method, that has undoubtedly worked and worked 
well for at least some teachers and some learners. Is there some 
way to adapt drill to the basic idea that to learn is to inquire 
reflectively? Such an adaptation might not only save a time-tried 
tool for the teacher, but might also even produce a better con- 
ception of drill than the traditional one. 

Drill seems the opposite of reflective inquiry because drill 
is usually repetitive and mechanical. But it has at least the 
potentiality of one thing in common with reflective inquiry. Each 
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repetition is, or at least can be, a trying out, a trying to get 
somewhere, in a sense an experiment. This can be seen if one 
takes the example of practicing a tennis stroke. Such practice 
calls for critical appraisal of each stroke, leading to the readjust- 
ment of mind and muscle as the succeeding stroke is made. Un- 
fortunately, Thorndike’s laws of learning and the concept of the 
conditioned response have encouraged the overlooking of this 
important aspect of practicing a skill. 

One can place drill in a broader context in the following 
way: Let it be granted, in fact emphasized, that the child should 
not drill himself or be drilled in a particular skill until he has 
had experience—playing grocery store or otherwise, experiences 
in school or out of school—which enable him, with appropriate 
help from the teacher, to see the need for and the significance of 
the specific skill in question. The thing has to make sense to the 
child. But once the need is recognized, it would appear to be 
sound practice for the teacher to plan with the children some 
orderly and systematic way of meeting the need. This would often 
involve the scheduling of drill periods for specific purposes. 
Assuming all this, the child should know what he is about and 
why. He should be able to apply critical intelligence in the ap- 
praisal of his oft-repeated practice efforts to get the thing he is 
working on straight. 

To the foregoing suggestions one might add one further 
thought. Suppose we admit that routine, mechanical habits do 
have an important place in life. A very high proportion of the 
things we do every day are done mechanically, without thought. 
This is the way we-want it, for this is a release of our minds 
which can be occupied in more interesting things. But rational 
and free men have the right and responsibility to decide which 
conditioned reflexes they want built into their behavior and 
which they do not. Then why should not children, provided they 
see a particular need and also see that building a conditioned 
response is the best way to meet that particular need, be helped 
by their teacher to devise a specific plan for firmly establishing 
the particular conditioned reflex in question? This would make 
a place for the conditioned reflex in a larger context which deals 
with the child as a rational, inquiring being. 
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We turn attention to one last example of the adaptation of 
method to a broader context. Permissivism goes wrong largely 
because of its pretensions to being the method of education. Un- 
doubtedly there are occasions and situations in which permissivist 
techniques are just what is needed to break down inhibitions, get 
honest thinking started, and establish a better climate for learning. 
Permissiveness has the great merit of not excluding from an overly 
purified school environment what might otherwise be hidden 
feelings and attitudes constituting some of the child’s greatest 
problems. Some contamination of the classroom with indefensible 
attitudes, beliefs, and habits may be necessary to get appropriate 
starting points for growth. Placed in a larger context in which 
the teacher would have no compunction about taking active roles 
when such are needed, permissive techniques do have a place. 

The net conclusion, then, seems to be that neither the 
doctrinaire ruling out of methods that at first do not seem to fit 
one’s philosophical commitments, nor an uncritical electicism, is 
appropriate. The responsible educator should make it his business 
to study and understand the findings of his technologist colleagues 
and adapt them to his own basic conceptions. 

We conclude with a quotation and a qualification that to- 
gether state what in more ways than one has been the funda- 
mental thesis of this discussion of method. “The importance of the 
attitude of critical evaluation must not be lost sight of. . . . It must 
pervade the curriculum as the fundamental allegiance of both 
teacher and student. Every other commitment must be prepared 
to accept its challenge and undergo trial by careful scrutiny 
before it can be responsibly held.” 1* The qualification consists in 
this: Allegiance to “the attitude of critical evaluation” in- 
cludes allegiance both to the experimental or scientific aspect of 
the act of inquiry and to the inclusive social or moral aspect, 
whose criterion is the growth of democratic community. 

Thus far we have dealt explicitly with the method of educa- 
tion on its intellectual and practical discipline sides. It requires 
consideration of its aesthetic-artistic and religious aspects also. 


18 Reprinted from Education for Modern Man, pp. 112-113, by Sidney 
Hook. Copyright 1946 by Sidney Hook and used by permission of the pub- 
lishers, The Dial Press, Inc. 
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These aspects we shall examine in the sections immediately 
following. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Do the “ends justify the means” in the selection of appropriate 
methods of teaching? If so, in what sense; if not, what does justify 
the selection? 

2. What basic conception of educational method is consistent, re- 
spectively, with each of the theories of mind considered in Part 
One? With each of the theories of knowing? Which of these are 
“participant” conceptions and which “nonparticipant?” 

3. What relation does the choice of a method of teaching and learn- 
ing bear to such democratic values as freedom? Authority? Equal- 
ity? Respect for personality? 

4, Should method be regarded as part of the curriculum (that is, 
part of what the child learns), or should method instead be re- 
garded as a means, external to the curriculum, for getting the 
content in the curriculum learned? 

5. Look up the words electicism, skepticism, and syncretism in an 
unabridged dictionary. Which of these three attitudes would be 
a desirable one if one’s aim were to make use of or adapt methods 
proposed by others? Can you distinguish between a defensible and 
an indefensible kind of electicism? Skepticism? Syncretism? What 
makes the difference in each case? 
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FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY IN EDUCATION 


However desirable or deplorable it may be, the trend of 
education during the twentieth century has been in the direction 
of releasing the child from various external demands and giving 
him increasingly greater opportunity at least to share with his 
mentors the responsibility of directing and judging his educational 
experiences. This is not to say that the more traditional patterns 
which keep the direction of affairs strictly in adult hands do not 
still persist. In fact they continue to dominate in many quarters 
and in many aspects of school life. Where neo-scholasticism pre- 
vails, with its insistence upon changeless principles, it cannot be 
otherwise. There is some reason to believe that in the years since 
the Second World War traditional patterns may even have staged 
some degree of resurgence in the schools everywhere. Neverthe- 
less, the general tendency has been in the direction of what at 
least in the popular mind represents greater freedom for the child 
and a turning away from the traditional sources of authority. 
This trend seems to be in keeping with the whole configuration 
of social change in this country during the past few decades. Dur- 
ing this era, patterns of child-rearing have become more relaxed, 
post-Freudian trends in psychology have popularized the notion 
that suppression of deep inner urges is dangerous, and the con- 
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gestion, mobility, and anonymity of urban life have cut the 
individual loose from the traditional ties of community life which 
formerly provided much of the authority for his behavior. 

The educational developments in this trend of events have 
involved at least three major educational viewpoints which in 
their respective ways have reacted against or contributed to the 
way things have been going. One of these, which for purposes of 
identification will be labeled the doctrine of permissiveness, has 
ridden the crest of the “freedom” wave in education and at the 
same time has exerted its force to build the wave up even higher. 
Another, for which the term essentialism can be used, has re- 
garded the wave as basically catastrophic and has advocated a 
more traditional direction for American education. A third, taking 
its intellectual cue from the “participative” concept of freedom 
and the “due process” concept of authority, has been partly re- 
sponsible for starting the wave and in many ways happy to see it 
started, but has been chagrined to see the wave get out of control 
at some points and has sought to bring it back under control. 
Each of these three viewpoints will be considered in turn. 


Freedom and Authority in Permissivism 


The doctrine of permissiveness in education has gotten much 
of its direction and stimulus from certain developments in 
psychiatry, clinical psychology, group therapy, and professional 
social work. These developments are client-centered and involve 
permissive, nondirective, nonjudgmental techniques and attitudes 
on the part of the professional worker. 

Although a host of individuals have contributed to the appli- 
cation to education of the concepts and attitudes associated with 
this movement, the ideas of three individuals who have been 
especially prominent in such application will be taken as rep- 
resentative of the whole movement. These are Carl Rogers,! head 
of the Counseling Center of the University of Chicago, “whose 
student-centered therapy and teaching ... have begun to assume 


* Client Centered Psychotherapy (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1951) contains the most comprehensive account of his views. Chapter 9 
presents the implications for education. 
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the proportions of a minor crusade in this country.” ? Nathaniel 
Cantor,® professor of anthropology-sociology, and Earl C. Kelley,* 
professor of education. Not that these men are in full agreement 
at all points. For example, there is Rogers’ criticism of Cantor’s 
practice. Although Cantor’s verbatim records of his own teaching 
show that as a teacher he played a role which goes very far indeed 
in making the students responsible for directing their growth, 
Rogers seemed to feel that Cantor’s assignment of required read- 
ings as a basis for discussion was designed more to comfort the 
teacher than to contribute to a suitable permissive climate in 
which students are free to grow in their own way.’ Nevertheless, 
the three men are in substantially enough agreement with one 
another that for the most part the views of any one may be taken 
as fairly representative of the view of the group. 

The permissivists see the learner as a dynamic individual 
motivated by his own goals and perceiving the world in his own 
unique way. The aim of education is to find some way to free him 
of the outside pressures that stand in the way of his self-directed 
purpose. The outcome for the learner can be self-realization or 
self-fulfillment according to his own uncoerced idealization of 
self. Cantor asserted that the “sine qua non of learning” is freedom 
“to be oneself.”® 

Consequently, command, instruction, or even advice have no 
place in the permissive method. The learner must not be urged or 
advised to accept some outside standard or some pattern of belief 
or behavior not his own. Instead, the intention is to help the 
learner discover his own purposes, find his own methods of 
achievement, identify his own perceptions of reality and interpret 
them himself. Extreme pains are taken by the counselor or teacher 
not to corrupt the processes of self-discovery by injecting his own 

* Richard W. Dettering, “Philosophic Idealism in Rogerian Psy- 
chology,” Educational Theory, Vol. 5 (October, 1955), p. 220. 

3 Cantor’s ideas are best embodied in The Dynamics of Learning 
(Buffalo, Foster and Stewart Publishing Corporation, 1946), and in The 
Teaching-Learning Process (New York, The Dryden Press, Inc., 1953). 

*See Education for What Is Real (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1947), and Earl C. Kelley and Marie I. Rasey, Education and the Nature of 
Man (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1952). 


° Rogers, op. cit., pp. 396-397. 
6 The Teaching-Learning Process, p. 309. 
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or his culture’s presuppositions into the learner's field of activity. 

The subjectivity of the learner’s perception of reality plays a 
key part in the thinking of both Kelley and Rogers. Kelley based 
his conclusions upon the Hanover Institute experiments in percep- 
tion which do demonstrate experimentally that individuals per- 
ceive in situations the things they have learned to perceive from 
previous experiences. But he concluded that since each indi- 
vidual’s previous experiences are uniquely his own, people have 
no common world, and that what the learner learns is his own 
perception of things.’ Hence the care that the instructor must 
take not to impose upon the learner what the instructor believes 
to be the common world perceived by people generally. Further- 
more, he cannot impose his own perception of the world upon the 
child. According to both Rogers and Cantor, “The only learning 
which significantly influences behavior is self-discovered, self- 
appropriated learning. Such ... learning . . . has been personally 
appropriated and assimilated in experience [and] cannot be di- 
rectly communicated to another.”® 

The nondirective method has certain similarities with the 
Socratic method. Socrates used questions to stimulate the learner 
to discover truths which Socrates believed to be already innately, 
though primordially, within the learner. However, the permissi- 
vist is much more skilled than Socrates in avoiding the use of 
the leading question. As any perceptive reader of Plato can see, 
Socrates, though he refused to admit it, was an artist at using the 
question to provoke a train of thought leading to conclusions 
which were more potential in Socrates’ mind than in that of the 
learner. Whether the permissive teacher avoids this more success- 
fully or is simply more subtle than Socrates in hiding this fact 
from both the learner and himself is a question that can only be 
answered by studying the record, as reported, for example, by 
Cantor. 

One other significant difference exists between Socrates and 
the permissivists. Socrates above all else was a rational man. His 


* This is Kelley’s, not the experimenter’s conclusion. 
* Carl Rogers, “Classroom Approaches to Influencing Behavior.” Paper 


read at Harvard University, April 4, 1952. Quoted by Cantor with approval 
in The Teaching-Learning Process, p. 192. 
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appeal was to his students’ intellectual faculties, and his ques- 
tions were designed to set his students to thinking. In contrast, 
Cantor, Kelley, and Rogers have all emphasized the learner’s 
volitional and emotional side, not his rational side. Cantor as- 
serted in one book that the will is the fundamental construct,® 
while in another he spoke of learning as largely an emotional 
experience./° Thus for the permissive teacher, freedom expresses 
itself in the release of the learner’s feelings and is achieved by 
removing the barriers to the expression of the learner’s will. 

In this connection, the particular twist that Kelley gave to 
the volitional aspects of life and learning is worth noting. For him 
all learning should be purposive—that is, motivated by goals that 
the learner recognizes as his own and that are not imposed upon 
him. Purpose is the ability to make choices. But purpose and, 
presumably, choice-making are not essentially conscious processes. 
Purpose is the fundamental quality of all living things and all 
living tissue. It is in the viscera, muscles, and blood, not just the 
brain. In fact, Kelley took the position that there is a good deal of 
evidence that purpose is provided for in the genes. Tissue is goal- 
oriented and tends to move toward the realization of its own 
potentiality. Accordingly, the term tissue purpose™ designated 
one of the key categories in Kelley’s educational thinking. 

Not only did he see purpose as having a preconscious base, 


but, going much further, Kelley regarded conscious purpose as of 
suspect validity. 


It would seem, then, that all organisms can best and most fruit- 
fully spend themselves in accordance with these unique lines of indi- 
vidual purpose, and that efforts to get the organism to spend itself 
contrarily will meet with frustration, both on the part of the spend- 
ing organism and on the part of the organism seeking to divert the 
expenditure. Perhaps all that ever happens under this duress is that 
the individual changes his conscious goals, but not his unconscious 
purpose, over which he has no control, to meet a situation which he 
hopes will be temporary. . . . The driving force of tissue purpose 

® The Dynamics of Learning, p. 270. 

10 The Teaching-Learning Process, p. 306. 


11 Earl C. Kelley and Marie I. Rasey, “All Living Tissue is Purposive,” 


Education and the Nature of Man, Ch. 6 (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1952); 
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(unconscious purpose) shows the path through which energy may 
be spent with complacence and satisfaction. It predates birth, and 
. . . points the way by which the good life for any unique individual 
may be lived. It is the force through which the plant, the animal, 
the human being becomes more perfectly that which it already is.” 


Kelley’s implication seemed to be that the teacher should 
provide a free atmosphere in which the child can make the 
choices already built organically into him, and that the child’s 
natural and uncoerced intuitions provide a more valuable guide 
to learning experiences than do his conscious choices, which may 
only be rationalizations enabling the child to accept pressures 
from the teacher or some other external source. 

A last point now about the position of the permissivists. 
None of them consistently makes a distinction either in meaning 
or usage between the terms authority and authoritarian. In com- 
monly accepted usage the two terms have an important difference 
in meaning—few people, for example, would call the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica authoritarian in its statements, while most regard 
it as a reliable authority; and few people would regard Adolph 
Hitler's authoritarian statements on race superiority as being 
reliable authority for drawing conclusions about race. But the 
permissivists tend to use the two terms interchangeably. For them, 
cultural norms, the commands or suggestions of adults, and the 
established content of various subject-fields constitute forms of 
authority—or forms of authoritarianism in their interchangeable 
vocabulary—which should not be imposed upon the child. 


Freedom and Authority in Essentialism 


We turn now to consideration of a second position on the 
question of freedom and authority in education—that of the es- 
sentialists. Essentialism, or traditionalism, dominated American 
education well into the twentieth century and is still much more 
deeply entrenched in actual school practice than is popularly 
supposed. As an articulate theory it has had two notable re- 
surgences in recent decades—once in the years just before the 
Second World War when, under the leadership of the late William 


12 Tbid., p. 61. By permission. 
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C. Bagley and others, an Essentialist Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Education’* organized to promote a conservative move- 
ment in education; and again in the years following the War and 
up to the present time, when, in line with a generally conservative 
movement in many spheres of American life following the New 
Deal era, a protest movement against newer educational practices 
sprang up all over the country. An influential writer with a 
traditional turn of mind was the educational philosopher 
Frederick S. Breed.1* Perhaps the most articulate and influential 
spokesman of this general orientation during the last few years 
has been Arthur Bestor, a professor of history!’ whose books on 
education have been virtual “best-sellers” and have been especially 
widely read in the academic profession. The term essentialism 
seems to fit the thinking of Breed and Bestor, at any rate the 
views of these two and of Bagley will be used in the pages im- 
mediately following as representative of the essentialist position. 

The essentialists are as much devoted to the ideal of demo- 
cratic freedom as are the permissivists and all other serious 
American educational thinkers. But they find that the road to 
freedom for the learner is a much more difficult and rigorous one 
than the permissivists seem to think. 

In the first place, freedom is conditional, not a natural state. 
It is conditional upon the mastery of the intellectual tools which 
the funded experience of the human race has made available to 
the learner. For Bagley these tools consisted largely of the body 
of essential knowledge which has been shown by the experience 
of the ages to be as valid as any that we have. The child’s elders 
have organized this material and made it available to him, and it 
is the child’s job in school to master as much of it as he can. When 
the child submits to this disciplined process he is not, thought 
Bagley, free; but this “is of negligible consequence compared 


13 The position of this group is most succinctly stated in William C. 
Bagley, “An Essentialist Platform for the Advancement of Education,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. 24 (April, 1938), pp. 
241-256. 

14 See Frederick S. Breed, Education and the New Realism (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1939). 

1 Arthur Bestor, The Restoration of Learning (New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1955) is the most fully matured statement of his views to date. 
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with ... [his] later freedom from the want, fear, fraud, super- 
stition, and error which may fetter the ignorant as cruelly as the 
chains of the slave-driver.”!® In other words, the child’s temporary 
loss of freedom is what in the end brings him a full measure of 
freedom. Mastery of the world’s accepted knowledge is what sets 
the child free, because knowledge enables him to make intelligent 
choices in life. 

To this idea of Bagley’s, Bestor added a related idea. Every 
branch of knowledge is not only a body of organized content, but 
it is also a discipline. That is, every branch of knowledge has its 
own inherent logic and its distinctive method of discovering 
truth. Mathematics, natural science, literature, history, and so on 
—each has its own logic of organization of materials and its own 
method of discovery. Consequently the child’s movement toward 
freedom is one of mastering not only the content of different 
fields of knowledge but also one of mastering that field in the 
sense of its being a discipline. He must come to understand the 
nature of that field’s logic of organization and method of dis- 
covery. He then has powerful tools by which both to organize his 
perceived world and to carry on his own truth-seeking activities. 
Mastery of the discipline inherent in mathematics, history, and so 
on, is what creates the intelligent and hence the free citizen.” 

Thus, for the essentialist, education begins with authority and 
ends with freedom. Organized subject matter and the discipline 
of each subject field are authorities which the child should learn to 
recognize and understand. This material is the funded deposit of 
the culture in which the child lives. The culture provides a “com- 
mon core of ideas, meanings, understandings, and ideals,” which 
are, in Bagley’s words, “the most precious elements of the human 
heritage.” These, too, constitute part of the authority that rules 
the child’s life, and he should master them. Furthermore, the 


16 Bagley, op. cit., p. 251. 

*T This is not to be confused with the now archaic “formal discipline” 
theory of education. Bestor was not saying that the subject-field disciplines 
respectively exercise and develop corresponding mental faculties. He was 
saying that each discipline has established a recognized way of inquiring 


into and organizing knowledge, and that the child needs to understand and 
even use these ways. 


18 Bagley, op. cit. 
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teacher, as a carrier of the culture, represents its authority. He 
should not renege in assuming the functions of authority which 
his role properly has. In fact, the child has a right to expect the 
teacher to perform his proper functions as an authority. The child, 
ignorant of his culture, has a right to the guidance and direction 
of someone who “has been there before,” so to speak, and knows 
the way. 

All this means that the key to learning is effort more than 
interest. Interest should be used as much as possible to help moti- 
vate the child, but basically there is no substitute for the child’s 
disciplining himself to make the effort required to become edu- 
cated. But such self-control certainly is not enslaving; control of 
one’s self is the mark of the free man. 

It is to be noted that whereas the permissivists emphasize 
volition and feeling as the basis of freedom, the essentialists em- 
phasize habituation and intellectuality conceived as mastery of 
the cultural heritage. It is this mastery that liberates him. Thus 
it is clear that volition still has an important place in essentialist 
thinking. The mastery of the various disciplines requires all the 
will and strength of character that the child can muster. But this 
is volition in the service of intellectuality, not volition directing 
life activity, as with the permissivists. 

The place of order in essentialist thinking is to be noted. 
There should be considerable nation-wide agreement as to what 
the essentials to be learned are. Furthermore, there should be 
agreement as to the order and grade-placement of topics. This 
logical rather than psychological organization of content admit- 
tedly leaves little freedom for local communities to organize the 
curriculum to meet local needs, to teachers to adapt materials to 
the unique needs of their students, or to students to modify their 
studies according to their own interests and felt needs. But for 
the essentialist, orderliness is the road to freedom. Lack of order 
can only result in intellectual chaos both nationally and in the 
mind of the learner. Lack of order results in inability to make 
heads or tails of the problems of life and in the end destroys ra- 
tionality and hence the freedom of man. 

The essentialist finds nothing undemocratic in his insistence 
upon the authority of tradition and of the cultural heritage. Quite 
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the contrary. In Breed’s words, authority is an expression of “the 
other in life—the other person, the other entity, the animate and 
inanimate neighbors . . .”!® He seemed to have in mind the idea 
that unbridled individualism, trampling roughshod over the ex- 
perience of the community, leads not to liberty but to the 
tyranny of all against all. Expecting the child to recognize the 
authority of the cultural heritage is in effect to expect him to give 
a proper hearing to the rest of mankind—to the “neighbor.” To 
expect less of the child would be to allow him to practice arro- 
gance and arbitrariness—hardly democratic qualities. 

The last point to be noted about essentialism is that it ad- 
vocates a “balance” theory of the relation of freedom and author- 
ity. Bagley and Breed agreed that too much use of authority by 
the teacher can overly restrict the child, to the detriment of his 
educational progress. He needs some room for the free play of his 
imagination, interests, and activities, if only to make learning a 
more acceptable occupation to him. But too much of this can 
lead to anarchy—to the loss of control by the responsible author- 
ity in the classroom, the teacher. The practical pedagogical prob- 
lem is to find the balance between freedom and authority which 
will bring the most desirable educational results. The extremists 
on both sides who think in terms of freedom versus authority are 
wrong; education is really a matter of freedom and authority. 


The Union of Freedom and Authority in School Experience 


We turn now to the third point of view with respect to free- 
dom and authority in education—the point of view which is based 
upon a “participative” concept of freedom and a concept of au- 
thority as based in “due process.” Outstanding among the indi- 
viduals who have contributed significantly to this approach are 
the philosopher John Dewey and the educational theorists Wil- 
liam Heard Kilpatrick and Boyd H. Bode. 

We can begin by observing that this view holds that educa- 
tion should be based upon the purposeful acts of the learner. On 
this point there is substantial agreement with the permissivists in 


19 Frederick S. Breed, “Education and the Realistic Outlook,” Philoso- 
phies of Education, National Society for the Study of Education, Forty-first 
Yearbook, Part I (Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1942), p. 127. 
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education. The purposes of any given educational activity need to 
be understood, recognized, and accepted as worthwhile by the 
child. The child, in view of his personally felt needs, interests, per- 
ceptions of life, can often contribute significantly to the formula- 
tion of these purposes. The democratic classroom provides him 
with the opportunity to do so. Whatever dynamism is to be found 
in the processes of teaching and learning is proportional to the 
learner's personal identification with whatever purposes are pro- 
posed. 

However, there are significant differences between the per- 
missivist view and the view now being considered. Proponents of 
the latter agree with Kilpatrick, for one thing, that true purposing 
is an activity that by its very nature takes place at the conscious 
not the preconscious level. “Only those who can truly purpose,” 
Kilpatrick wrote, “who know what they are about, and can ac- 
cordingly plan consciously.” Purposing is not simply a release of 
inner urges and desires;?° rather it is a conscious examination of 
the various demands upon the individual, a weighing of alterna- 
tives, and a careful planning of courses of action. In short it is a 
discipline, and a discipline which consists essentially of the 
learner’s being held responsible to apply intelligence to the choices 
before him. Kilpatrick would agree with the essentialist Bagley 
that “the authority of plain facts” ought to be determinative in the 
classroom. 

Another central idea has to do with the place of interest in 
education. Dewey's classic analysis of this problem?’ makes the 
point that interests do not spring ready-made from the inner con- 
sciousness of the child. Instead, they develop out of his inter- 
action with the world around him—with the facts, ideas, people, 
constituting his natural, social, and cultural environment. At first 
these interactions only make claims upon the child’s attention and 
interest. At some point he must choose among those claims that 
are mere distractions, leading to few if any productive ends, and 
those that, on the contrary, serve to enrich and deepen the stream 


20 William Heard Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1951), p. 248. 

21 John Dewey, Interest and Effort in Education (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1913). 
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of his experience. The school and the teacher have at least two 
basic responsibilities here: first, to help the child make his choices 
wisely; and second, to bring to his attention and help him deal 
with more significant aspects of his environment than would be 
the case if he were left to his own devices. This includes introduc- 
ing him to the riches of the cultural heritage—a point of agree- 
ment with the essentialist position. But a primary aim of educa- 
tion is mastery of the discipline of choice-making—a point of 
disagreement. 

The emphasis upon responsible choice-making by the child 
is a key concept which requires some elaboration. The child is not 
expected or even permitted to make these choices upon his private 
authority. The basic principle in choice-making, according to the 
philosophies of Dewey, Kilpatrick, and Bode, is that the individ- 
ual must look to the consequences of his acts. He chooses accord- 
ing to the predictable outcomes of the selected activities. It is at 
this point that the whole authority of society and of the child’s 
culture enters the picture to provide, in Bode’s terms, “a frame of 
reference.” The experience of the human race provides a fund of 
knowledge and wisdom which must be made available to the 
child, proportional to his ability to understand it, as he under- 
takes to take an increasingly mature and long-range view of the 
consequences of his own acts. Furthermore, society has a stake 
of its own in the outcomes of any one individual’s choices; the 
child must be helped to understand what that stake is and to 
take it into account—such is the basis of the building in him of a 
sense of morality and responsibility. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the “participative” or “due 
process” point of view-has large areas of agreement not only with 
permissiveness but also with essentialism, while at the same time 
having fundamental points of disagreement with both. 

It shares the voluntarism of permissiveness to the extent of 
emphasizing the need for the learner to identify and accept pro- 
ductive purposes and fruitful interests as his own. But it rejects 
the notion that interests and purposes generate primarily from 
within and lead only to self-fulfillment. Instead, interests and 
purposes generate out of the child’s participation with others in 
his culture, including aspects of the culture which the teacher in 
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school particularly brings to his attention. And the concern of the 
teacher is to help the child bring these purposes and interests to 
fruition in the form of a more mature social and civic conscious- 
ness. Self-fulfillment is part of this fruition. But, given a partici- 
pative context, self-fulfillment and social responsibility are two 
aspects of the same thing. 

This view shares with essentialism a deep respect for the 
authority of the culture and of the teacher as a bearer of the 
culture. It agrees that tradition, cultural ideals, and the common 
body of human knowledge have achieved authority in virtue of 
having been hammered out at the forge of human experience over 
the ages, and that these things should all be made available to 
the child through his teacher according to the former’s ability 
to assimilate and understand. But it rejects the notion that the 
cultural heritage stands outside the child’s field of participation 
and is unaffected by it. The child is born into a culture, interacts 
with it, uses it as a frame of reference, incorporates much of it 
into his inner being; but at the same time the child reinterprets 
the culture according to his personal and unique response to it. 
The culture he internalizes is not a culture as it exists in itself, 
but a culture as it comes to exist for the child. This process of 
reconstructing the culture becomes increasingly discriminating 
and critical as the child, with the help of the teacher, grows in his 
ability to utilize reflective inquiry and democratic communication 
with others as his method of reconstruction. 

The participative view agrees with essentialism that freedom 
must be achieved by the child, that it is not a gift to the child, 
and that the way to freedom is rigorous. There is also agreement 
that intellectuality in some sense is a key to freedom. But the 
participative view rejects the idea that intellectuality consists of 
the blind “mastery of materials the significance of which must at 
the time be taken on faith,” to use Bagley’s words. Instead educa- 
tion should be carried on in such a way that the child understands 
increasingly what he is doing, why he is doing it, and where it is 
taking him. 

Intellectuality consists, or should consist, of the child’s strug- 
gling to understand the means-consequence relations involved 
in whatever he undertakes. Anything that arbitrarily stands in 
the way of the child’s exercise of intelligence in interpreting and 
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controlling his experience is authoritarian and denies him the 
exercise of the kind of activity that constitutes his freedom. 

The things that typically stand in the way of the child’s 
freedom come both from inside and from outside. From the inside, 
he may be a slave to his own whims, inner urges, emotions, and 
appetites. From the outside he may be bound by uncritically 
accepted traditions, coercive teachers, or school routines which 
he does not understand. Whether from inside or outside, these 
factors inhibit the play of critical intelligence. As a matter of 
practical pedagogy, it is often true that external compulsion must 
be placed upon the child as a substitute for his dominance by 
inner compulsions, but the aim of education is progressively to 
replace both kinds of compulsion by the child’s use of intelligence 
as control. 

Finally, it may be noted that those who hold the participative 
view agree with Bagley that the real question is not one of 
freedom versus authority in education but a question of achieving 
freedom and authority. But it rejects the idea that this is a 
“balance” theory—a sort of compromise in which there is both 
less freedom and less authority than is ideally desirable. Instead, 
freedom and authority are each conceived in such a way that one 
is a function of the other—the more you have of one, the more 
of the other. When freedom is taken as solely a function of the 
individual (and wholeheartedly accepted by the permissivists and 
only halfheartedly by the essentialists in their balance theory), 
and when authority is taken as solely a function of the culture 
and its bearers (and warmly accepted by the essentialists and 
not at all by the permissivists ), there results an inherent conflict 
of freedom and authority, eventuating either in the choice of one 
over the other or else the “balance” of one against the other. But 
when freedom and authority are both seen as functions of par- 
ticipation and of thinking, then at last they appear in a mutually 
supporting relationship to one another. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1, What should be the attitude of children toward authority? 
2. Horace M. Kallen called freedom a discipline. If he was right, how 
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can young people learn this discipline? How does this conception 
of discipline differ, if at all, from Bestor’s conception of discipline? 

3. Do you believe that everyone has a right to his own opinion? 
Would you extend the right to hold and act on his own opinion 
to the child in the classroom? To the teacher? In thinking about 
these questions, do you distinguish between responsibly and ir- 
responsibly held opinions and better and poorer control in the proc- 
esses leading to an opinion? What should be the nature of the 
controls operating in the experiences that lead to an opinion? Who 
should exercise these controls? 

4. To what conception of mind and knowledge does permissivism seem 
to be related? Essentialism? 

5. What are the sources and nature of a teacher’s authority in his role 
as a teacher? 

6. If lack of freedom results from anything that interferes either with 
(a) the use of reflective intelligence to control choices, or (b) the 
communication and sharing of experience, then what would you 
say are some of the common causes of loss of freedom in the class- 
room? Do some of these causes seem to come primarily from within 
the child, and others primarily from outside? Which ones? Is the 
inner-outer bifurcation an appearance, or is it real? 

7. In a society where greater and greater specialization is occurring, 
what is the relationship between the freedom of the individual and 
the authority of the specialist? 
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THE CULTIVATION OF AESTHETIC AND ARTISTIC QUALITY 
IN EXPERIENCE! 


There is a distinction to be made between art as a subject field 
seeking a place in the curriculum in competition with numerous 
other subjects, and art conceived as the moving spirit, both 
teleologically and instrumentally, of the entire educative experi- 
ence of the child. The latter idea is related to the concepts of art 
as a way of life and of aesthetic quality as potential in all ex- 
perience without reference to what the content of that experience 
may be. 

That art and beauty should be regarded as the very basis of 
education, its end and consummation as well as the heart of its 
method, is a rare proposal. It is sufficiently so to be rather startling 
to the inheritors of an educational tradition which has emphasized 
the rational and utilitarian aspects of education rather than its 
affective and emotional side, and to those who may even still re- 


' According to the concepts developed in Chapter 4, aesthetic and 
artistic are not synonyms, since one denotes the production and the other 
the consumption phase of the same process. Yet each embodies in itself the 
whole meaning of the other, since the active and passive phases of experi- 
ence do not exist separately. In this section we shall use either member of 
the pair indiscriminately to mean the whole phrase “aesthetic and artistic,” 
making it clear either explicitly or in the context when and if we intend 
the word in its more distinctive meaning. Also we shall use the word art 
with the same double meaning, taking perhaps undue advantage of the fact 
that it is commonly used both to denote the aesthetic object being appre- 
ciated and the act of artistic production. 
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gard art, despite its gains as a subject in the curriculum in recent 
decades, as one of the “fads and frills” of education. 

Nevertheless, the notion that beauty should in some sense 
be at the very core of education has been championed by a num- 
ber of distinguished minds from antiquity to the present. Among 
these are Plato of ancient Greece; the poet and philosopher 
Friedrich von Schiller, the philosopher and educator Johann 
Friedrich Herbart, and the educational reformer Friedrich 
Froebel—all of the nineteenth century; the twentieth-century 
American philosopher John Dewey; and the contemporary English 
critic and writer Herbert Read. 


The Platonic Trend 


Plato’s educational aim was aesthetic. It was to teach the 
young to know as much as they could of the harmony, rhythm, 
and perfection of the absolute realm of Being that lies beyond 
the incompleteness, discord, and ugliness of the experienced 
world. But he needed a method too; and, observing how re- 
sponsive most men were to the song and dance of Dionysian 
revels, he wrote, “Let us follow the scent like hounds, and go in 
pursuit of beauty of figure, and melody, and song, and dance; 
if these escape us, there will be no use in talking about true 
education.” Taking this thought as his lead for devising an effec- 
tive method of educating the young, Plato explored the various 
ways of playing upon the learner’s sensibilities with music, poetry, 
dance, and story to lead him toward an apprehension and under- 
standing of the fundamental rhythm and harmony of ultimate 
Being. By no means did he neglect the rational side of education 
—a fact particularly in evidence in his furthering the Socratic 
method of questioning the learner to stimulate his thinking. But 
at the same time Plato well understood the powerful dynamism 
inherent in the learner’s emotions, and the importance of playing 
upon them. 


Let our artists rather be those who are gifted to discern the true 
nature of the beautiful and graceful; then will our youth dwell in a 
land of health, amid fair sights and sounds, and receive the good in 
everything; and beauty, the influence of fair works, shall flow into 
the eye and ear, like a health-giving breeze from a purer region, and 


2 Laws, 654. 
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insensibly draw the soul from earliest years into likeness and sympathy 
with the beauty of reason. There can be no nobler training.’ 


But as Plato understood the potential for good in the emo- 
tional and aesthetic sensibilities, he also understood and feared 
their potential for evil. Music and dance and other arts can 
arouse lustful and animalistic passions and attitudes—they can 
promote the ugly as well as the beautiful. Hence it is that Plato 
devoted pages in both the Republic and the Laws to close analysis 
of the forms and kinds of music, storytelling, and other arts which 
elicit undesirable responses from the learner, on the one hand, 
and those, on the other hand, which elicit desirable responses. 

Although for Plato beauty was both the aim and method of 
education, the forms of beauty were fixed in advance; and the arts 
were carefully controlled to entice and stimulate the learner in 
directions laid out by his mentors. In fact art was the basis of 
social control and the basis for the control of public and private 
morality. 


The legislator . . . can persuade the minds of the young of any- 
thing; so that he has only to reflect and find out what belief will be of 
the greatest public advantage, and then use all his efforts to make the 
whole community utter one and the same word in their songs and 
tales and dicourses all their life long.* 


Plato advocated the use of, and even invented, myths and 
legends which were to be taught as literal truth to Greeks of lower 
status, and which would convey to them the sense of their proper 
station in life and proper relation to other segments of society. 
The harmonious relation of the social classes in fixed hierarchy 
with an appropriate function for each in the total social organism 
was a part of Plato’s “sense of beauty.” 

And yet, despite all his rigid preconceiving of educational 
outcomes, Plato was well aware of the child’s natural creative 
and spontaneous tendencies, and was at great pains to make full 
use of this dynamism. He wrote: 


For men say that the young of all creatures cannot be quiet in 
their bodies or in their voices; they are always wanting to move and 


3 Republic, 401. 
* Laws, 441. 
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cry out; some leaping and skipping, and overflowing with sportiveness 
and delight at something, others uttering all sorts of cries.° 


Instead of rejecting this creatureliness as irrelevant or even 
antagonistic to his purposes, Plato, in the spirit of the modern 
educator, saw in it the primordial roots of a mature sense of 
beauty. He linked, as did John Dewey some 2000 years later, 
the “live creature” with “etherial things.’ In his next words he 
wrote: 


But, whereas the animals have no perception of order or disorder 
in their movements, that is, of rhythm or harmony, as they are called, 
to us, the Gods, who, as we say, have been appointed to be our com- 
panions in the dance, have given the pleasurable sense of harmony and 
rhythm; and so they stir us into life, and we follow them, joining hands 
together in dances and songs; and these they call choruses, which is a 
term naturally expressive of cheerfulness. Shall we begin, then, with 
the acknowledgment that education is first given through Apollo and 
the Muses?’ 


It is clear in the context from which the above is taken that 
Plato had in mind the use of the child’s natural exuberance to 
lead, not merely to increased skill and appreciation in music and 
dance, but ultimately to a face-to-face confrontation with absolute 
truth, beauty, and goodness. He recognized in the “live creature” 
both the roots of beauty and the basis for good pedagogy. 

Echoes of Platonic thinking about art and education have 
reverberated down through the nineteenth and into the twentieth 
century. They have brought with them a great and unresolvable 
paradox which today dogs the heels of some of today’s enthusiastic 
devotees of the “creative” and “self-expression” aims in modern 
education. Before we trace some of these echoes and consider 
the nature of the paradox in contemporary education with which 
they are associated, it is well to summarize the essential theses 
that constitute the Platonic conception of art and education. They 
are: 

1. Being, consisting of the eternal Ideas which lie beneath 

5 Laws, 653. 

6 Art as Experience (New York, Minton, Balch and Company, 1934), 


pp. 3-19. 
7 Laws, 653. 
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or beyond the imperfect appearance of things as experienced by 
the senses, is aesthetic in essence, since it is the embodiment of a 
perfect harmony of truth, goodness, and beauty. 

2. The main task of education is to help the child know 
and understand the aesthetic and true essence behind all life and 
existence. 

3. The child is a “live creature” in whom rhythm, harmony, 
symmetry, and beauty in all their aspects exist in a primordial, un- 
formed, and unconscious state. Education should make full use 
of the child’s dynamic spontaneity as an actuating force behind 
his movement toward the increasingly more mature apprehension 
of Beauty. 

4. Since harmony, an aesthetic principle, is so closely akin 
to justice, a moral principle, aesthetics and morality are allied to 
one another. 

5. Art, in its various physical manifestations, such as story, 
song, and dance, is an effective instrument of both social and 
educational control. It should be at the heart of educational 
method. It should be rigorously selected in such a way as to 
make sure that the child’s mental and aesthetic growth is in 
the right direction. 

The great educational reforms of the nineteenth century had 
strong Platonic overtones. Friedrich Schiller, in his Letters on the 
Aesthetic Education of Man, held that man, in his physical and 
sensuous modes of being, must become accustomed to the laws 
of beauty before he can perceive the good and the truth under- 
lying all aspects of life. He emphasized that the sense of aesthetic 
fitness and the sense of moral fitness have a common basis. A few 
years later, in 1804, one of the nineteenth century’s greatest and 
most influential educational thinkers, Herbart, writing On the 
Aesthetic Revelation of the World as the Chief Work of Educa- 
tion, further explored the aesthetic and moral connection. He 
believed that right behavior stems from an inner feeling of the 
appropriateness of things—the sense of the essential relatedness 
of man to man, man to nature, and all objects of the world to 
one another. He considered this to be an aesthetic perception 
of the world, and felt that this perception could be cultivated in 
the child by exposing him to such a wealth of sights, sounds, and 
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experiences, including relations with other human beings, that 
the child would gradually sense the necessity for discriminating 
between the fitting and the incongruous aspects of life. The child 
would become incapable of anything but right behavior, because 
to do right would be nothing less than an aesthetic consummation. 
But it remained for Froebel, during the following decades, to 
give these themes the twist which helped bring about a peculiar 
paradox inherited by the twentieth century. 

Froebel picked up the “live-creature” theme and pushed it 
to the point of its becoming a metaphysical principle. Creativity 
was for him not only the fundamental quality of child-nature upon 
which to rear a theory of education, but also the organizing prin- 
ciple of the Universe itself.* If Plato's ontology was aesthetic in 
its contemplation of the harmonious beauty of a completed uni- 
verse, Froebel’s was artistic in the productive sense of that word 
insofar as it assumed infinite creative activity to be the essence 
of ultimate reality. “Art alone,” he wrote, “can truly be called free 
activity, but every human work corresponds more or less with 
creative activity, and this is necessary in order to make man 
the image of his Divine Creator—a creator on his own part in 
miniature. ® 

The paradox in Froebel consisted of his emphasis upon the 
child’s free creative activity, on the one hand; but, on the other 
hand, his tendency to preconceive the outcome of the spontaneous 
“unfolding from within.” He prescribed, for example, that a ball 
was to be presented to the young child, not simply because it is 
an object to be played with, and experimented with in the spirit 
of open-ended discovery, but because it is a symbol of the unity 
of the universe. Such metaphysical symbolism pervaded his entire 
curriculum. For example, as exercises in drawing, he prescribed 
formal geometric lines and figures which symbolized the mathe- 
matical harmony of the universe. What Froebel was doing, with- 
out realizing it, was transforming Plato’s doctrine of Ideas into 

8 Friederich Froebel, The Education of Man (New York, D. Appleton 
and Company, 1892), pp. 30-31. 

® Quoted by John Brubacher, A History of the Problems of Education 
(New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947), p. 287, from J. L. 


Hughes, Froebel’s Educational Laws for All Teachers (New York, D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1897), p. 259. 
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actual educational practice. It should have sufficed to provide 
the child with experiences, the meaning of which he could explore 
on his own terms. But Froebel had a compulsion to attach to 
this concrete “appearance” of things meanings that went beyond 
experience—beyond the child’s experience, at least, however clear 
these transcendental meanings may or may not have been in 
the teacher’s mind. 


Platonism and “Self-Expression”” 


Essentially the same kind of thinking is apparent in the well- 
intentioned enthusiasms of a certain sentimental type of teacher 
to be found today, who stresses spontaneous and “free” expression 
coming from within the child, while at the same time discerning, 
in the child’s words and actions, intimations of ideal and perhaps 
cosmic meanings which may give the teacher an aesthetic con- 
summation but which often have a much more limited meaning 
for the child himself. The result is to obscure the teacher's per- 
ception of specifically where and how a particular child needs 
help in reconstructing the particular meaning he is attaching to 
his experiences of the moment. It is also to tempt the teacher, 
usually unconsciously, to impose in the name of freedom and 
spontaneity a meaning that is foreign and essentially unintelligible 
to the child, however prettily he may ape the words and other 
symbols that are served floating in syrup. It might be said of such 
teaching that, while it is disguised Platonism, it is Platonism stood 
upon its head. For whereas Plato’s Ideas were objective realities 
toward which the child’s attention was directed, in the contem- 
porary version, the Ideas are assigned to the subjective inner 
nature of the child himself, and then inflated to cosmic propor- 
tions. But the results are similar, insofar as in either case the child 
is pushed along preconceived lines of development, while the 
actual content of his experience, the stuff that could be worked 
with to extend and refine his perception of life, is misused to give 
this process a certain misleading appearance of free, uncoerced 
child expression. This last comment does not apply to Plato, of 
whom it can at least be said that, in prescribing a rigid line of 
development, he knew exactly what he was doing and why. 

Today’s unconscious neo-Platonists of the “self-expression” 
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school of thought are not, however, lacking contemporary spokes- 
men of their own. One of the most notable of these is Herbert 
Read, who alone of twentieth-century educational theorists has 
made it his main business to develop in a systematic and com- 
prehensive way a conception of education thoroughly based both 
teleologically and methodologically on an artistic and aesthetic 
interpretation of human experience. 

The following quotation expresses Read’s conception of the 
central role of art and aesthetics in education: 


The aesthetic activity as such is the organic process of physical 
and mental integration; the introduction of value into a world of facts. 
From this point of view the aesthetic principle enters into mathematics 
and history, into science itself; and above all it enters into all the social 
and practical aspects of school life. From the very beginning the 
aesthetic principle must be applied to the building of the school and 
its decoration, to every item of its furniture and utensils, to all the 
organized aspects of work and play. Speech and gesture, action or 
movement, every mode of behaviour and expression has its con- 
figuration; and the pattern of this configuration has effect and ef- 
ficiency in the degree that it has aesthetic value.” 


At this point it might be well to pause briefly before con- 
sidering other aspects of Read’s position, to make a distinction 
between what he is saying in the statement just quoted and a quite 
different attitude which looks similar on the surface. This “quite 
different” attitude is one which came into prominence on the 
American educational scene in the form of the influential five- 
year Owatonna Art Education Project of 1933-1938. This project 
consisted of a highly successful effort to use the public schools 
of Owatonna, Minnesota as centers of activity from which artistic 
and aesthetic values were injected into the life of the whole com- 
munity, into the everyday activities of the common life of the peo- 
ple. The slogan “Art is a way of life’ was used to express the 
aim and spirit of the project.1? But did this mean that art was to 
be injected into the life of the community, or that it was to be 

10 Herbert Read, Education through Art (New York, Pantheon Books, 
no date), p. 212. By permission. 

11 Edwin Ziegfield and Mary Elinore Smith, Art for Daily Living, Owa- 


tonna Art Education Project Publication No. 4 (Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1944), p. 5. 
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regarded as a quality inherent in the common life but capable 
of development and refinement with proper stimulation and 
guidance? It is clear from the reports of the project that the for- 
mer was the case. Basically, what the project did was to begin 
with what amounted to a job analysis of community activities, 
and then select artistic subject matter which could be injected 
into these activities by way of the schools. 

It was found, for example, that dress, home furnishings, 
gardening, and so on were among the most common activities in 
respect to which people could profit from instruction in matters 
of design and good taste. The curriculum of the schools was ad- 
justed accordingly; and, in addition, the work in the schools was 
taken beyond the school buildings and brought into overt partici- 
pative relationship with the rest of the community. There is no 
need to underrate the enormous practical value of this project. 
It brought more beauty into life than existed there before, and it 
had the very great merit of demonstrating how to bring school 
and community into close interaction with one another at the 
level of significant meaning. But its practical value is not the 
same thing as its theoretic adequacy, and our concern at the 
moment is to develop a good theory. Since the Owatonna Project 
rested upon a job-analysis approach, it was subject to the inherent 
limitations in that approach which were pointed out in an earlier 
section.’* That is, the project ran the risk of hampering its impact 
by chaining itself too much to the status quo, of limiting its effect 
to the mere decorating of the common life rather than transform- 
ing it aesthetically. The project was in the spirit of the “adjust- 
ment to life” concept of education, a fact explicitly recognized in 
its own statement of objectives.‘ The nature of the project’s 
theoretic limitation can be suggested by pointing out that there 
was nothing in its basic conception which would lead to the trans- 
formation of the dull, mechanized, antiaesthetic or anesthetic 
kind of work which most Americans, working in factory and 
office, must do, in such a way as to make possible the creative 


% Melvin E. Haggerty, Art as a Way of Life (Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota Press, 1955), p. 5. 

13 See above, p. 290. 

4 Ziegfield and Smith, op. cit., p. 64. 
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involvement of the individual in his work. And paralleling this, 
so far as school work goes, the project was centered essentially 
on what happens in art classes, or on such problems as decoration 
and physical arrangement in rooms where other subjects are 
taught: The project did not grapple with the problem of whether 
learning itself could be made an aesthetic experience and an act 
of artistic production. 

The intent here is not to criticize the project for not doing 
what it had no intention of doing, which would be unfair; but 
rather to point out that this concept of “art as a way of life’— 
excellent as far as it goes—is not what Herbert Read meant by 
“art as a way of life” in its application to education. Read had 
nothing less in mind than the making of learning itself into an 
aesthetic experience. 

A central point in Read’s argument has to do with the rela- 
tions between rational, or logical, thinking and aesthetic thinking. 
He condemned what he called the “logical bias” in education. By 
this he meant that the school curriculum traditionally had been 
based upon a logical conception of the universe, so that “the 
subjects that are taught appear as a framework of logic filled 
with facts. Inner participation is not directed to the subject, but 
to the form of thought (formula, rule) which it expresses.”!> The 
result is a grammarian’s paradise unfit for children, who experi- 
ence only images divorced from reality, concepts divorced from 
sensation, knowledge split into taxonomical categories bearing 
little relation to the living world of the child’s everyday experi- 
ences. 

Instead of this, education should be based upon the recogni- 
tion of a fundamental aesthetic quality in the way that the mind 
works. The child strives for an increasingly clear, integrated, and 
meaningful perception of the world in which he lives. But per- 
ception itself is an artistic act. In making this point Read leans 
heavily upon the Gestalt psychologists, particularly Kurt Koffka 
and Robert Morris Ogden. As the individual moves about in his 
environment, his senses present him with a multiplicity of im- 
pressions which he must organize into some kind of meaningful 


15 Quoted by Read, op. cit., p. 58, from E. R. Jaensch, Eidetic Imagery 
and Typological Methods of Investigation (London, 1930). 
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or intelligible pattern. But since these impressions are given in 
the process of active commerce with the environment, the sought- 
for meaning or intelligibility must point to further activity, more 
appropriately controlled than before. The individual tries out, 
or experiments with, both in imagination and through overt action, 
a variety of perceptual patterns, until he hits upon just that con- 
figuration—that gestalt—which seems to lead to appropriate re- 
sponses to the environment. 

This factor of “feeling” in perception Read called aesthetic, 
and quoted from the psychologist Ogden for support: “A disposi- 
tion to feel the completeness of an experienced event as being 
right and fit constitutes what we have called the aesthetic factor 
in perception. 1 

Since the child learns to organize his experiences according 
to the “aesthetic criterion,’ Read concluded that “education 
should be designed to strengthen and develop such aesthetic 
feelings.”1" 

Up to this point, Read’s argument seems to rest upon solid 
ground. The idea that the processes of learning, regardless of the 
subject matter concerned, involve exploratory activities by the 
learner culminating in gestalts replete with consummatory or 
aesthetic feeling, appears to be sound. So too does the idea that 
the desiccated curriculum consisting of bits and pieces of tax- 
onomically organized knowledge should be replaced by a pro- 
gram in which the child can experiment more freely with his 
environment than before, and in which the child can be helped 
to organize his perceptions in configurations of meaning which, 
while remaining objectively valid, satisfy him as being right and 
fitting. In fact there is nothing in this conception of good educa- 
tion which could not be arrived at on the basis alone of insights 
from the modern behavioral sciences without recourse to a con- 
cern for aesthetics. But what is stimulating in Read’s thinking is 
the idea that this kind of learning does consist of a series of artistic 
explorations and aesthetic consummations, and that the artistic- 


#6 Quoted by Read, op. cit., p. 61, from Robert Morris Ogden, Psy- 
chology of Education (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1926) 
p. 133. 

MOD cit. 30.62. 
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aesthetic consequently becomes a primary criterion by which to 
judge the adequacy of what the school is doing at any given 
moment. As an antidote for a system of schooling in which the 
ugly drabness and monotony of routine exercises has an anesthetic 
effect upon the child, this way of looking at education scintillates. 
One might apply Havelock Ellis’s aphorism, “If life is art, life is 
mostly bad art,”!5 to the schools and hope that the modern effort 
to make the life that goes on there into better art will continue. 

However, having come this far with Herbert Read, one now 
encounters difficulties in his theory which he does not successfully 
resolve. The question must be raised: How far is the child’s feel- 
ing for the fitness of things to be trusted as the main criterion by 
which to judge the organization of learning experiences? Doubt- 
less none but the most romantic sentimentalists would be willing 
to make the child’s subjective feelings the ultimate test. We might 
be raising a generation which, like Adolf Hitler, “thinks with its 
blood”—a glorification of irrational behavior. 

How can the aesthetic integrity of the child’s experience be 
preserved at the same time that objective and rational criteria of 
belief and conduct are given a governing role? Read’s solution to 
this problem is not satisfactory. Recognizing the need for some 
basis for objectivity, he resurrected the objectively existent Pla- 
tonic Ideas, disguised them as Jungian archetypes,’® and assigned 
them a place in the inner being of the child. According to Read, 
the aesthetic task of the school is, through free, self-expressive 


18 Psychology of Sex (New York, New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 1954), p. 248. Ellis’s classic, The Dance of Life (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923), sets forth comprehensively his concep- 
tion of life as an art. 

19 C, J. Jung, eminent pioneer in psychoanalytic theory, held that there 
are inherited prototypes of thought, which he called archetypes, derived 
from the collective experience of the human race, and present in the uncon- 
scious of the individual, controlling his perceptions of the world. The Jungian 
archetypes differ from the Platonic Ideas by being products of human ex- 
perience, rather than pre-existent and self-existent entities in Being itself. 
Yet, since the archetypes are the distilled accretions of the collective uncon- 
scious of the human race, and are inherited by each individual as an innate 
predisposition, it can properly be said of them that they have an objective 
existence of their own, even though the word objective when used in this 
way involves a somewhat different concept of what objectivity is, than 
when the word is applied to Plato’s Ideas. 
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activities, to help the child bring into consciousness, in their full 
relatedness and meaning, the perceptions of reality which, insofar 
as they are controlled by and are outgrowths of the archetypes, 
will have the necessary quality of objectivity. Thus it is seen that, 
in the name of creativity and spontaneity, Read has built into his 
theory an aspect which provides no theoretical base for the child’s 
winding up with a mentality that does anything more than 
conform to whatever has already precipitated in the collective un- 
conscious of the human race. 

If one wished an example of what this leads to in practice, 
one could do no better than refer to Thomas Munro’s report on 
the work of the famous and influential exponent of the free ex- 
pression method in art teaching, Franz Cizek, from which. the 
following is quoted: 


In the Vienna school it was a continued delight to look at some 
of the products: here was a carved wood frieze of boys playing football, 
in crisp, irregular rhythm; there a crowded street-scene, composed 
unconventionally but firmly in broad areas of pure color. . . . But 
gradually, with other pictures, came a sense of recognizing something 
familiar, and with it a few vague doubts. One picture after another 
was almost identical with those that had been printed in colors and 
exhibited in America; groups of children playing and dancing with 
flying hair and ribbons, in posterlike blocks of color against flowery 
fields or elaborately decorated backgrounds. Then came reminiscences 
of Austrian handicraft; echoes of the romantic colored illustrations in 
Jugend. . . . Even the striking obviousness of street-posters blurted out 
here and there. 

Was this the spontaneous personal expression of the students? 
A word with Professor Cizek and his assistant revealed their devout 
confidence that the work was absolutely uninfluenced. And there was 
no reason to doubt their entire sincerity. They moved quietly from 
bench to bench, looking on, giving no directions or authoritative judg- 
ments, now and then proposing a problem or dropping some half- 
humorous, encouraging remark. 

The children had been given no opportunity to see outside works 
of art, it was asserted in reply to a question: reproductions of old or 
modern masters were never shown them. They were actually dis- 
couraged from visiting the Vienna museums, rich in works of almost 
every school... . 

In short, it was obvious that in spite of the attempt at preserving 
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spontaneity, several different types of influence had affected the work 
of both groups. The teacher himself, first of all, was doing more than 
he realized; in no other way could the marked likeness between the 
pictures, which stamped them at once as Cizek products, be explained. 
. . « Every teacher knows how eagerly pupils look for someone to 
lean on, for some advice or praise, some hint as to what to do next, and 
how easily any word, act or facial expression on his part may reveal 
what he likes, or suggest some way of procedure. Try as he may to 
help children to be natural, he can only encourage his own conception 
of what children would naturally do. 

It is another common experience of teachers that pupils imitate 
each other, and that no amount of praise for self-reliance can stop 
them. Above all, pictures exhibited on the walls are imitated, espe- 
cially when thought to represent the teacher’s preference. . . . 


Finally, the student is sure to see . . . pictures at home. . . the 
shop-windows full of prints and paintings . . . magazines and 
posters. aor 


Yet the persistent attempt to shut out influence is sure to have 
some effect. For which types of art are easiest to keep away? Not the 
vulgar of the street, nor the childish type of the schoolroom, but the 
great traditions of the past and the best work of the present. Not 
readily accessible, less ostentatious than the visible clamor around, 
buried in frozen disorder in the museums, good works of art may 
never catch a child’s attention or be understood, unless the teacher 
points them out, and invites him to see how they differ from things 
of a more obvious appeal. Failure to do this can have only one result: 
that the bad influences have practically no competition.” 


Munro was speaking of the teaching of painting, but what he 
said in his final appraisal of the free expression method might be 
adapted to apply to any subject in the curriculum: 


The old academic method also tends to be restrictive, but not, as 
the free expressionists suppose, because it imparts traditions, but 
because it imparts too few traditions, and too little of each, so that the 
only ones to be followed (usually the Greek, Florentine, and Dutch) 
seem to have absolute authority. Indeed, the restrictions of the Cizek 
method and the old academic method spring from the same source. 


20 Thomas Munro, “Franz Cizek and the Free Expression Method,” in 
John Dewey, Albert C. Barnes, Laurence Buermeyer, Thomas Munro, and 
others, Art and Education (Merion Station, Penn., The Barnes Foundation 
Press, 1929), pp. 312-315. By permission. 
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The Cizek plan, far from achieving its end of freedom, robs and 
restricts the student when it shuts out all but a few influences, and 
these few none of the best. Both methods fail to aid as they might the 
growth of real creativeness, because they fail to present a sufficient 
variety of artistic forms and techniques. A broad study of traditions 
is thoroughly compatible with individual experiment, and in fact makes 
original choice and reorganization almost unavoidable.” 


Having rejected Read's solution of the problem of finding 
some objective basis in the application of the aesthetic criterion 
of good education, we must search for some other solution. 


The Aesthetic Quality of Learning 


The act of learning has a great many aspects, or elements, of 
which we call attention to three. There is a rational element, an 
artistic element, and an aesthetic element, all intertwined together 
in one and the same act. On the rational side, the act of learning, 
as described on earlier pages,” consists of an act of inquiry, be- 
ginning in a disturbed state and ending in a restoration of equilib- 
rium. It is characterized by observation, weighing of evidence, 
and experimental testing of hypotheses. It seeks a conclusion that 
is warranted by the objective evidence. But the same act has an 
artistic side. The learner, if he is serious, tries to direct and con- 
trol his efforts appropriately toward their goal. His experiments 
and trials involve fits and starts, wasteful mental or physical 
responses, awkward responses to obstacles and difficulties. But 
with repeated trials and close attention to what he is doing, he 
eliminates some of these inadequacies and achieves more appro- 
priate behavior characterized by smoother and more graceful 
movement toward whatever he is trying to achieve. His efforts 
not only become more productive; they also take on the quality 
of art. Finally, to take up the third or the aesthetic aspect of this 
selfsame act, there is a constant play of emotion from start to 
finish, all related to the fact that the act involves a dramatic 
interplay between constructive and opposing forces—forces on 
the one side involving the effort of the learner to resolve his prob- 
lem and the various resources and conditions which aid him; and 


21 [bid., p. 316. By permission. 
22 See above, pp. 312-313. 
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on the other hand the difficulties and the obstacles that stand in 
the way. Since the outcome is in doubt, interest is focused upon 
the dramatic plot involved in the course of events, and various 
feelings of confusion, hope, despair, excitement are experienced, 
rising to a climax and then culminating in the flood of feeling 
which accompanies the consummation of the experience. Drama 
is often said to be the root form of all the fine arts; if this is so, 
it must be because drama is the characteristic quality of all pur- 
poseful human interaction with the environment. 

Since reason and emotion are thus intertwined, experiences 
in school should have an aesthetic and a rational criterion of 
adequacy. On the rational side, the child should be taught how 
to use canons of evidence and proof. He should, in the course of 
his on-going experiences, become acquainted with, and care- 
fully consider, the standards and norms derived from the experi- 
ence of others who have explored the same fields he is studying. 

On the aesthetic side, school work needs to be carried on in 
such a way that the child can perceive the intrinsic connections 
between his actions and the consequences enjoyed or suffered— 
between means and ends. Such perception encourages the art 
that is the correlative of the aesthetic. Effectiveness, artistry can 
be got and enjoyed. The use of extrinsic and arbitrary means to 
ends, causing waste, disruption, chaos, needs to be replaced by 
the use of intrinsic means, means that are appropriate, fitting, 
means that flow uninterruptedly into ends, that produce what is 
sensed as a unity of means and ends. Parts of experience are no 
longer mechanically joined but are organically related to produce 
units of experience, a unity that enables the child to recall the 
experience afterwards as an experience—an embodiment in a 
single act of meanings so well integrated and sharply defined that 
the whole event stands out in memory as epitomizing the signifi- 
cance of all experiences of its particular type. Such an experience 
closes with a consummation, not just an end. When it closes, mind 
turns back to dwell upon its features. The constructive process 
stops, and contemplative enjoyment, for which occasion should be 
provided at the appropriate moments in school, takes its place for 
a period. Such enjoyment is aesthetic, and it is not too much to 
say that unless the school life of the child is suffused with some 
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degree of aesthetic quality, learning will be superficial, percep- 
tions will be dulled, the spirit will flag, and knowledge will seem 
like unrelated bits of curious flotsam and jetsam on the surface 
of consciousness. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Can you identify some of the generic conditions, which, if they 
exist in the school, stand in the way of the child’s experiencing “art 
as a way of life’? 

2. What connections do you find among art, freedom, and discipline 
as pervasive qualities of educative experiences? 

3. What connections do you find between art and the communication 
or sharing of experiences as educational values? 
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THE CULTIVATION OF RELIGIOUS QUALITY IN EXPERIENCE 


On the part of many Americans there is a growing feeling of 
a need for a spiritual vitality in American life, penetrating every 
aspect of experience. The split of life into sacred and secular has 
seemed to work to the detriment of both spheres, making religion 
appear irrelevant to the concerns of actual life, and daily living 
unilluminated by any pertinent spiritual formulation. 
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To many, this feeling is especially poignant in respect to the 
public schools, where the “wall of separation,” however desirable 
and necessary it may be, has made the split particularly deep. 
The poignancy stems from the thought that the institution charged 
with educating the young should, of all arenas of life, be the one 
most concerned to keep life whole. 

Rejecting in principle the idea of sectarian intrusion, Ameri- 
cans have looked for other ways to fill the spiritual vacuum in the 
schools. Of these, the so-called “moral and spiritual values” ap- 
proach is the one that thus far has won the widest support while 
at the same time touching education near its core. Although this 
approach has taken a number of forms, some of them incompatible 
with one another, probably its most definitive form is that laid 
down by the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association in its important report, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools. 

The Commission took the position that Americans can agree 
on moral and spiritual values, defined as those values which “exalt 
the refine life and bring it into accord with the standards of con- 
duct that are approved in our democratic culture,”? even though 
they cannot agree on the religious or other grounds on which 
those values rest. Hence these values can become aims to be 
realized by public schools without doing violence to any group. 
On this assumption the Commission proceeded to identify and 
explain ten major moral and spiritual values. These consist of 
human personality, moral responsibility, institutions as the serv- 
ants of men, common consent, devotion to truth, respect for 
excellence, moral equality, brotherhood, pursuit of happiness, 
and spiritual enrichment. 

It would be difficult to deny that every item on the foregoing 
list constitutes a worthy ideal to be held before children as a 
guide to their conduct and belief. Nevertheless the report is not 
beyond criticism. Many sectarians feel that the values in question 
are well and good as far as they go, but that in themselves they 
do not bring the child into intimate and vital relation with the 
living source of all values. 


1 (Washington, National Education Association, 1951.) 
2 Ibid., p. 3. 
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In a society that separates church and state, the sectarian 
criticism is suspect. But there is also a strictly secular criticism 
of the report. To some modern educators the report sounds oddly 
innocuous. It does not come to grips with the real problem, which 
is created by the child’s involvement in living situations in which 
the conflicting demands and norms of our unintegrated society 
create moral and spiritual struggles within his consciousness. 

Now it turns out that the sectarian and the secular criticisms 
are remarkably similar, despite the basic metaphysical difference 
which lies beneath! They are both saying that the program recom- 
mended by the committee lacks vitality because it somehow does 
not penetrate down into the deepest well-springs, motivations, and 
yearnings of life. 

Perhaps there is an inherent difficulty in the way that the 
Commission conceived its problem. The Commission tried to 
locate existing areas of agreement as to what values are best. This 
is a useful service, and, insofar as it is successful, establishes the 
common ground from which the dynamic processes of value- 
formation in a pluralistic, interacting democratic society can pro- 
ceed further. But the Commission did not undertake to identify 
the nature of the creative life-processes which produce value, 
and to suggest the place that such processes have in the school. 
The Commission concerned itself only with created values and 
ignored the processes which create them. No one can doubt that 
children need to be informed of the existence and meaning of 
present agreements about value. But do children not also need to 
be brought into dynamic relation with the processes of life from 
which values emerge, become known, and are tested? Can a pro- 
gram of education for “spiritual” values really lift up and enthrall 
the human spirit unless this aspect of the problem is taken into 
account? 

The succeeding pages will explore an alternative to the 
Commission’s proposals, an alternative which does take into 
account the creative sources of man’s (and the schoolchild’s ) 
spirituality. These pages will also suggest how the values proposed 
by the Commission can have an appropriate place within the 
context of this other alternative. 

We begin by recalling and enlarging somewhat upon a basic 
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distinction made in the section on religion in Chapter 4. This is 
the distinction between the religious quality of experience and 
fixed religious doctrines each of which attempts to abstract from 
experience some religious meaning and reify it. 

By experience we shall mean here conscious activity, in- 
cluding reflection upon the meaning thereof. The word is used 
in the same sense as when it is said that all genuine learning 
is a learning from experience. Men do things, and suffer, and 
enjoy the consequences. Insofar as they are conscious of the con- 
ditions of an act and its consequences, they have had in each case 
an experience. 

Experiences differ from one another qualitatively. For 
example, some are boring and others are exciting. Man evaluates 
his experiences and comes to cherish and work for some qualities 
in his experience rather than others. At his best he tends to place 
a high value, for example, upon aesthetic quality. Thus certain 
qualities emerge as ideal qualities of experience. Among the ideal 
qualities is the religious. We presented earlier the hypothesis 
that religious quality is based upon the experiencing of the value 
of life itself{—that it consists of a constantly heightening awareness 
of life, accompanied by concern to relate the self constructively 
to the creative processes which transcend life but out of which 
life and the ideal values of experience emerge. With this concep- 
tion in mind, we turn now to the question of the place of religious 
quality in those experiences for which the public school is re- 
sponsible. 

Creativity should become the governing principle of the 
school. The learner should be brought into creative relationship 
with his environment, his peers, the curriculum, his culture, his 
teachers, at every possible point. Creativity is not only the basis 
of good education but is also the source of religious quality in 
experience. The school permeated by the spirit of creativity be- 
comes the natural habitat of religious quality, which is no longer 
something alien injected into the school from outside, but is rather 
part and parcel of the ideal educative process anyway. Under 
such conditions the individual experiences religious quality in 
the normal course of each day’s activities, even though the word 
religious may never be spoken. 
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Creativity provides conditions which release, stimulate, and 
challenge the individual’s natural passion for life. It is the 
nature of the live, minded creature to want to learn. A creative 
atmosphere removes the conditions which in school and else- 
where so often obscure this fact. The heightening of awareness, 
of consciousness, is an exciting experience, normal to children, 
sought after by religious men. Unamuno was speaking of religion, 
not education, when he wrote, “Man’s highest pleasure consists 
in acquiring and intensifying consciousness. . . . His purest delight 
is allied with the act of learning, of getting at the truth of things 
...a ceaseless act of learning involving an effort which keeps the 
sense of personal consciousness continually active.”* Every skillful 
teacher has seen the excitement of children in the act of discovery. 
He may not realize how akin that mood is to the excitement of 
the mystic when the latter achieves those rare moments of finding 
himself face to face with the “reality” of existence. 

The child’s participation in creative acts has the effect of 
developing a deep commitment to such processes and an abiding 
faith in their power to improve the quality of human experience. 
Open, public, objective methods of inquiry, and democratic 
ways of relating to others in the locating and pursuit of common 
interests, become the norms of his behavior. The use of such 
procedures becomes a matter of faith, but a kind of faith that 
has been tested in experience. 

Participation in creativity enables the students to locate 
the source of values in human experience. Values present them- 
selves as claims in the course of the child’s transactions with 
others, or one might say with the other, using that term to include 
the culture as well as the face-to-face others. Such claims are 
tested, integrated with other values, are accepted or rejected, in 
the course of further transactional relations with the other. Hence 
there emerges both a coherent conception of the meaning and 
purpose of life, and also that sense of commitment to a formulated 


3 Something like this was in the minds of the artists who made the 
sensitive, beautiful, and realistic French film Passion for Life, the story of 
the transformation wrought in a classroom full of village school children 
by a teacher whose faith in the potentiality of creativity knew no bounds. 

* Miguel de Unamuno, Tragic Sense of Life (New York, Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1954), p. 229. 
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structure of coherent values which many persons associate with 
being religious. But transcending even this commitment is the 
commitment to the creative sources of value. 

Participation in creativity also enables the child to locate the 
sources of his own individuality and of the expanding sense of 
community. Personality and community both emerge from the 
self-other process. Participation in that process not only enables 
the child to discover a self and a community, but more than that, 
to discover the source from which both self and community origi- 
nate, are renewed, and are reconstructed. The resultant desire to 
maintain the integrity of such processes is a manifestation of 
religious quality. 

In an atmosphere in which value, personality, and com- 
munity are experienced as emergent from the creative process, 
the individual comes to recognize that the mortal sin, the ulti- 
mate sin, is the throwing of obstacles in the way of the process 
itself. Fixed ideas, unreconstructed egos, ingrown group loyalties, 
efforts to dominate deliberative processes, attempts to obscure 
or distort evidence, tend to weaken and destroy the source of 
selfhood, community, and all other values.° 

Having described some aspects of the growth of religious 
quality in the child’s experience, we return now to a brief re- 
consideration of the kind of “moral and spiritual values” proposed 
by the Educational Policies Commission as aims of public edu- 
cation. 

Taken just as they stand, the Commission’s proposed “val- 
ues” appear to be reifications of insights that emerge from the 
participative acts of men. For example, the Commission holds that 
the first item on its list, “human personality,” is of supreme im- 
portance in comparison to all other values, and is in fact funda- 
mental to all the others. Does one infer that the teacher should 
protect the child’s ego at all costs, even at the cost of letting it 
grow in directions that will ultimately destroy itself? A deeper 
respect for the child’s personality may require the teacher to 
perform painful surgical operations upon it, so to speak, but how 
justify this if personality is presented as an ultimate? It would 


5 For a fuller analysis than can be attempted here, see Ward Madden, 
Religious Values in Education (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1951). 
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appear upon reflection that the worth of human personality is 
not a “given,” as the Commission seems to assume, but emerges 
in the consciousness of those who have significant experiences in 
participating with one another creatively. Personality as a con- 
crete fact depends upon such participation for emergence and 
becomes recognized as an ideal value as it emerges. 

Accordingly, one can agree with the Commission that respect 
for human personality is an ideal value, while insisting that the 
consciousness of this fact had best emerge in the experience of 
the children as they participate in the creative act. The last is the 
missing element in the Commission’s formulation. The omission 
is well-nigh fatal, because not only are we confronted with a goal 
without a modus operandi, but, what is even worse, the possibility 
is opened for permitting a created good to take precedence over 
the processes that create it. According to the conception of reli- 
gious quality defended here, the consequence would be a blow to 
the religious spirit, an outcome the Commission surely does not 
intend. 

A similar line of reasoning applies to every value proposed 
by the Commission, although we shall not take the space here to 
analyze each case. An illustrative comment or two will suffice. 
“Moral responsibility’? Most assuredly, but responsibility to 
which moral norms? Unless moral norms are seen as emergent in 
the creative act, we may find ourselves teaching the children that 
segregation of the races is right. If the Commission means by 
“responsibility” that the child should be held responsible for re- 
acting reflectively to moral questions, including his being held 
responsible to consider thoughtfully the claims of others upon 
himself and upon society, then the Commission is on solid ground, 
for it is recognizing that the child’s first responsibility is to proc- 
ess and not to fixed ideas. “Brotherhood”? Again, which brother- 
hood? Family? Nation? The whole world? The latter is likely 
to be no more than part of a slogan unless the child is involved 
in the processes that create brotherhood. The traditional religious 
idea that a great something overarches brotherhood and makes 
it possible seems indispensable. The foregoing comments are all 
of similar pattern and serve to indicate the general line of criticism 
that applies to the Commission’s proposals. 
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What we can say in the final analysis is that the Commission 
has performed an important and very useful task in locating the 
moral and spiritual values which have emerged thus far in the 
consciousness of enlightened man as a result of his involvement 
in the creative process. The Commission’s statement is grounded 
in the entire experience of Western man and is illuminated par- 
ticularly by the democratic and religious aspects of our tradition. 
Hence its principles represent a high moral and spiritual achieve- 
ment on the part of man. Because of the depth and scope of the 
experience upon which these principles are based, there is every 
reason to expect that children in school can validate these princi- 
ples in their own participative acts, particularly since the culture 
is part of the “other” with which they appropriately interact. 
Consequently the statement is an invaluable working guide to 
the teacher as to what to expect to emerge from the creative act, 
and to guide the teacher's contribution to the act. 

Nevertheless, for reasons that have already been presented, 
the moral and spiritual principles in question can get in their own 
way unless they are regarded as emergents in experience and un- 
less the children’s activities in reference to these principles are 
set in a creative context. 

This section of the book has presented a certain conception 
of religious quality in experience and has defended the cultivation 
of this quality in public schools. This does not constitute a new 
religion to be taught in the schools. On the contrary, the assump- 
tion is that there is a religious quality inherent in the participative 
acts of all men and that this quality underlies and is the source 
both of good education conceived quite apart from all religious 
considerations and of the religious formulations of great religious 
leaders and great churches. This quality also underlies all 
avowedly nonreligious and even antireligious approaches to life, 
because in essence the quality in question is nothing more nor less 
than the affirmation of the value of life itself. The foregoing state- 
ments constitute the reasons for believing that the religious quality 
as here defined transcends all sectarian differences and even the 
differences between supernaturalists and naturalists, or “believers” 
and “nonbelievers.” 

What is here proposed is not a new religion, but rather a way 
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of operating which releases the religious potential already innate 
in the fact of being alive and human. It is granted that if the 
scene of this release is the public school, ideas will be generated 
which will circulate throughout society generally and have their 
effect upon all present sectarian beliefs. But as long as democracy 
is sovereign, sectarian groups will always be free to make their 
own responses to, interpretations of, and accommodations to these 
ideas. There is nothing new about that, as the sectarian accom- 
modation to modern biological ideas disseminated by universal 
public education exemplifies. Furthermore, the influencing and 
communicating is a two-way process. Ideas from secular schools 
may have an impact on sectarian thinking, but as long as an 
atmosphere of freedom prevails in the schools, the sectarian back- 
grounds that children bring with them to school have an impact 
upon the thinking that takes place in the secular school. 

Such intercommunication and freedom all the way around, 
within the secular school and within the denominational sect, and 
between the two through the medium of the child, each institution 
retaining its own autonomy, is the appropriate ideal for a pro- 
fessedly democratic society. The result might be the humanizing 
of sectarian religion and the spiritualizing of the secular school. 
Certainly all involved would have to expect change. If some 
groups hang back and try to preserve their rigidly fixed character 
inviolate, the rest of us cannot wait upon them, but must proceed 
with the democratic enterprise. Such freedom and intercommuni- 
cation seems the only hope for bridging the fatal gap between 
spiritual and secular life, while still keeping church and state 
separate. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. What connection, if any, do you find between religious quality 
and democratic quality in educative experiences? What distin- 
guishes the two qualities from each other? 

2. Compared to those parochial schools founded on traditional con- 
cepts both of religion and education, does the public school have 
any unique potential advantages or resources for promoting religious 
quality in the experience of children? Any disadvantages? 
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3. Can there be religious freedom in a school that is devoid of 
religious quality? Would the striving for religious quality in school 
experiences jeopardize the religious freedom of some groups and 
individuals? 
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The Curriculum 


FoR MORE than a generation the American educational scene 
has been one of continual controversy and confusion in re- 
spect to the features of curriculum content and organization ap- 
propriate for our schools. Viewed superficially, these controversies 
have had to do with such matters as the relative emphasis to be 
placed upon the fundamental tool subjects; whether and to what 
degree the curriculum should include matters related to 
the practical concerns of life—matters which formerly were the 
educational domain of home, church, and economic institutions 
rather than of the school; the relative emphasis to be placed upon 
practical and vocational studies on the one hand, and intellectual 
and liberal studies on the other hand; which items of knowledge 
and which skills are of most use if “usefulness” is to be the 
criterion of curriculum content; whether a national or an inter- 
national outlook should govern the selection of content; whether 
the study of the past or of the present should be emphasized; 
where the various curriculum contents should be placed in the 
various grades; whether such material should be “logically” 
organized, “psychologically” organized in broad fields that cut 
across traditional subject-field boundaries, or organized “inci- 
dentally” around the interests and “felt-needs” of children. 
Although such confusion is a natural consequence of a time 
of rapidly changing social and personal values, the various par- 
ticipants in the continuing controversy—citizens, educators, 
371 
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parents—have not always been aware of the fact that their dif- 
ferences are related to underlying philosophical issues which 
require clarification. Unless the fundamental issues are seen with 
greater perceptiveness, badly needed attempts to reform the cur- 
riculum are not likely to get beyond the everlasting but incon- 
conclusive tinkering which has thus far characterized so much of 
the effort at curriculum improvement in this country. 

Most if not all curriculum issues are related in their most 
fundamental aspects to conflicting conceptions of mind, knowl- 
edge, and, most strategic of all, democracy. In relation to mind 
and knowledge, the fundamental problem is one of whether the 
curriculum is to be conceived in a way consistent with a par- 
ticipant or with a nonparticipant conception of the knower (who 
in school becomes the learner). This psychological and epistemo- 
logical basis of the curriculum problem leads straight to the 
democratic basis, in the following way: If it be assumed that 
knowledge exists independently of the knower, who himself is 
conceived as the spectator of the object of knowledge rather 
than as the participant with the rest of existence in the creation 
of the object of knowledge, then the ground is laid for an 
essentially authoritarian conception of the curriculum, which is 
now to be regarded as a pre-established body of knowledge to be 
received by the learner as given by his mentors. But if it be as- 
sumed that knowledge is an emergent in the transactional rela- 
tion of environment and knower or learner, who is regarded as 
an active participant in such transactions, then we have a basis for 
seeking a conception of the curriculum which can be related to 
the learner in such a way as to preserve and encourage the latter's 
exercise of free and disciplined intelligence. Any conception of 
the curriculum which consciously or unconsciously separates 
knowledge from action is bound also to separate the content of 
the curriculum from the processes of active experiencing which 
give content its legitimacy. The problem in forming a democratic 
conception of the curriculum is to repair this breach. The task of 
the section immediately to follow is both to examine the breach 
and its consequences, and to present a conception of the cur- 
riculum which eliminates the breach. 

The democratic aspects of the curriculum problem come into 
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the foreground of attention in still another way. Many curriculum 
questions are related to the apparent conflict of the “useful” and 
the “cultural” in education—a distinction which has even deeper 
sociological connection with invidious distinctions of social class 
status than is apparent in the usual superficial dichotomy between 
“vocational” and “liberal” studies. This conflict and the problem of 
its resolution will be examined in the final section of this chapter. 


THE CONCEPTION OF THE CURRICULUM 


The Child and the Curriculum 


Many of the educational issues of today are related to a 
tendency to think of the child and the curriculum as opposed 
objects of concern. One point of view emphasizes the importance 
of the great body of knowledge, skills, ethical principles, and 
artistic accomplishments that has been accumulated and organ- 
ized by the human race. The other point of view emphasizes the 
importance of the feelings, interests, and wants of the child. To 
adherents of the first point of view, the child lives in a world too 
narrow, subjective, and uncontrolled to be trusted as the basis 
upon which to build a program of sound education. To adherents 
of the second point of view, the organized experience of the 
human race is so abstract, so remote from the typical concerns of 
childhood, so beyond the child’s comprehension, that it violates 
his very nature. From the child-centered point of view the sub- 
ject-centered curriculum is a Procrustean bed to which the child 
must be fitted, with consequent truncation of his creative powers 
and budding potentialities. But from the subject-centered point 
of view the child-centered school is a place where the child’s 
crude tastes, impulsive behavior, subjective morality, and un- 
confirmed opinions are accepted as governing principles rather 
than regarded as they should be—conditions to be overcome. 

However unjustified the doctrinaire extremes to which such 
conflict is sometimes carried, there are in fact some potential 
points of tension between the child and the curriculum. John 
Dewey pointed some of these out over half a century ago in one 
of his great educational classics, The Child and the Curriculum.! 


1 (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1902.) 
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The child’s world is limited to a small range of experiences nearly 
all of which are charged with great personal feeling involving 
himself and people close to him. In contrast, the funded experi- 
ence of the human race is extended infinitely in time and space 
and is relatively impersonal. The child’s experiences are fluid and 
noncompartmentalized; whatever is in the child’s mind at the 
moment constitutes for him the whole of reality. In contrast, the 
organized experience of the race has been classified and logically 
arranged, in ways that reflect themselves in the divisions and 
orderly arrangements of the curriculum. The child’s life is practi- 
cal and concrete. In contrast, the experience of the race is ex- 
pressed by means of abstract propositions which embody whole 
realms of meaning in a single statement, but meanings that are 
lost to the child because he does not know, has not himself ex- 
perienced that to which the abstraction refers and from which it 
was torn. 

From these seeds grow the contending schools of educational 
thought. In place of the restricted and fragmentary quality of the 
child’s experience, the subject-centered school would substitute 
the breadth, scope, and richness of the experience of the human 
race. For the subjective viewpoint of the child, it would. sub- 
stitute objective racially-tested truth, goodness, and’ beauty. For 
the child’s unclassified, unorganized, and incoherent fragments of 
experience, it would substitute an organized body of coherently 
related and logically arranged facts and ideas. These sub- 
stitutions would be made directly, using the most effective 
methods available for that purpose. Thus knowledge becomes a 
thing apart from the processes of knowing, knowledge is separated 
from mind, and the content of education governs the methods 
to be used. . 

For the child-centered point of view, the same dualisms 
appear in reverse form. The child’s urges and desires are full 
of potentiality; their development should not be warped or in- 
hibited by the imposition of the preorganized experiences of 
others. The fluidity and wholeness of the child’s stream of ex- 
perience transcends the compartmentalizations of classified hu- 
man experience. The concreteness of his experience breathes life 
and vitality in contrast to the dry bones of adult abstractions, and 
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his growth is more likely to be hindered than helped by the latter. 
Thus the processes of knowing and of mind are given transcendent 
priority over knowledge and educational content, and tend to 
become separated from them. The method of education governs 
and limits its content. 

The tension between child-experience and the organized ex- 
perience of humanity did not for Dewey lead to any such 
dualisms. On the contrary he found in such tension the energy 
differential which can and should motivate active transactions 
between child and culture, leading to the transformation of both. 
To conceive of both the child and the curriculum in such a way 
as to make such transactions possible is the supreme challenge 
to educational thinking. 


The fundamental factors in the educative process are an immature, 
undeveloped being; and certain social aims, meanings, values incarnate 
in the matured experience of the adult. The educative process is the 
due interaction of these forces. Such a conception of each in relation 
to the other as facilitates completest and freest interaction is the 
essence of educational theory.” 


Although the ideal of “completest and freest interaction” 
cannot be attained without the energy potential generated by the 
tension between child-experience and race-experience, neither 
can it be obtained if the two realms of experience are entirely 
separated and cut off from one another. Dewey’s statement im- 
plies the existence not only of tension but also of lines of con- 
tinuity which bring each realm sufficiently within the sphere of 
influence of the other so that interaction is a possibility. 

If we assume that knowledge and action are related to one 
another as set forth in Chapter 8, then it is clear that the child’s 
experience and the funded experience of the race are not dif- 
ferent in kind. The different subject fields embody the logically 
organized results of the human race’s effort to control and under- 
stand the various aspects of its own experience: arithmetic and 
the other branches of mathematics are an ordering of human 


2John Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum and The School and 
Society, combined edition (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, no date); 
p. 4 of The Child and the Curriculum, copyright 1902 by the University of 
Chicago Press. By permission. 
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experience in dealing with quantitative aspects of life; geography 
and the other physical sciences are distillations of human experi- 
ence in coming to terms with the physical aspects of the environ- 
ment; history and the social sciences record the results of man’s 
efforts to deal with man; literature, philosophy, and religion, as 
fields of study, embody the results of the human search for mean- 
ing in existence. The child, within his infinitely more limited life- 
space, encounters and deals with basically the same kinds of 
problems that universally concern men. Preschoolers sharing an 
apple are wrestling with a primitive problem not only of arith- 
metic but of morals; balancing block on block is an early experi- 
ment in physics; when the child’s family wrestles with problems 
of food, clothing, and shelter—when his family defines in word 
and deed the status and relationship to one another of each mem- 
ber of the family—and when his family works out, whether in 
savagery or humane decency, its values as a family, then such 
experiences touch the child’s life at innumerable points and 
confront him at a primordial level with universal problems of 
human existence. 

There is already a fragile web of interconnecting strands be- 
tween the child’s experience and the experience of the race. The 
school’s task is to strengthen this web by working from both ends 
simultaneously. 

From the side of the child, the school needs to understand 
and accept his experiences as the starting points of growth 
toward deeper understanding of the problems of man. Part of 
the task is to distinguish the potential points of growth within 
the child’s experience from those aspects of his experience which 
limit him and hold him back. Another part is to find ways of 
extending these beginnings in directions which will enable the 
child to come to grips with an increasing range of facts and ideas 
in the established terrain of human experience. 

From the other side, the organized subject matter of human 
experience provides a background to help the teacher interpret 
the significance and potentialities of the fragments of experience 
already in the child’s consciousness. The teacher thereby can 
better judge which parts of the child’s experience to capitalize 
upon. Further, the established body of human experience provides 
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the teacher with a storehouse of resources which he can make 
available to the children at those appropriate moments when 
such resources will stimulate further inquiry, provide the back- 
ground for making sounder judgments, enable the child to extend 
the meaning of an experience he is now having, or in some other 
way promote the child’s effort to grapple meaningfully with the 
objects and ideas in his experience. 

In other words, as John Dewey pointed out in his most sys- 
tematic treatise on education, Democracy and Education,’ sub- 
ject matter is not the same thing for the teacher that it is for the 
child, not the same for the learned as for the learner. It will help 
clarify thinking about the nature and function of the curriculum 
if we pursue this point further, essentially following Dewey, but 
with some modification. 


The Organization of Subject Matter 

The standard definition of subject matter is that it is “the 
matter presented for consideration . . . the essential facts, data, 
ideas, etc., at the base of a question under consideration; subject 
of thought or study.”* It is worth noting at the outset that while 
the bias of this definition is on the whole in the direction of re- 
garding subject matter as whatever matter is at the center of 
inquiry—witness the words consideration, question, and thought 
in the definition—still the final word, study, introduces an 
ambiguity such that we do not know for sure whether the matter 
at the focus of attention is to be inquired into or instead simply 
impressed into memory. That is, if we think of the scientist as 
“studying” some unsolved mystery of the physical universe, or of 
the politician “studying” how to get himself elected, or of the 
farmer “studying” the weather with a view to deciding when to 
plant seed, then there is no doubt but that to study means to 
inquire, investigate, wrestle with problems. But as soon as we 
think of a student “studying” his lessons, then the first tendency 
is to think of the object of attention as being something to be 

* (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916), pp. 212-227. 

*Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language, 


2nd ed., unabridged (Springfield, Massachusetts, G. and C. Merriam Com- 
pany, 1953). 
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memorized or stored away in the “brain.” It is noteworthy in 
these examples, and in most others one might think of, that if the 
matter being attended to is one we associate, not with schools 
and schooling, but with what people do in actual life, then to 
study usually means to inquire; but as soon as we think of an 
example connected with schooling, then to study generally im- 
plies an activity which tends to be acquisitive rather than in- 
quisitive. 

We might say that the curriculum of the scientist, politician, 
farmer, or most other persons engaged in pursuing their life- 
interests is a problem-solving curriculum, while the traditional 
curriculum of the school is a body of material to be approached 
in a collecting rather than an investigating mood. One might also 
say that Webster's definition maintains a purity in which it is 
clear that subject matter means the topic or topics being in- 
quired into, until in the definition one comes to the word study, 
a word associated with the schools—at which moment the def- 
inition becomes muddied by a possible implication that subject 
matter can be an object of attention in some noninquiring mode. 
If William James’s analysis of the phenomenon of memory, in 
which he concluded that the secret of being able to remember is 
to investigate and to reflect upon the manifold meanings and 
associations of the thing being memorized,° could be assumed to 
be the basis of memory work in the school, then we might feel 
assured that even the school meaning of study implies an inquir- 
ing attitude, but we can hardly have confidence in the making of 
such an assumption. 

If we ignore the ambiguous word study in Webster's depat 
tion, and take the definition in its unmuddied sense of subject 
matter as the question, material, or subject with which any in- 
quiry or investigation is concerned, we may next ask what the 
subject matter of human experience is. Two points may be made 
in connection with that question. First, since subject matter is 
to be taken as the subject or matter being inquired into, we must 
think of human experience as having basically an experimental 
quality. That is, the experience of the human race, from which 


5 Talks to Teachers and Students (New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
Inc., 1900), pp. 116-143. 
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has emerged the claims to knowledge which we presumably must 
teach the young, has consisted in the past and will continue to 
consist of a continuous process of trying out, testing, evaluating 
various ways of doing things. Second, the content, or subject 
matter, of this continuous testing has consisted of, and will con- 
tinue to consist of, the complete range of human concerns and 
interests, from food-gathering to the problem of conceiving one’s 
relation to the cosmos. Since men have always carried on all of 
these activities in relation with one another—whether relation 
in the fighting sense of struggle with one another over con- 
flicting interests, or relation in the co-operative sense—we can say, 
with John Dewey, that the subject matter of human experience 
is essentially social—that is, the content of human experience 
appears in the daily activities of, among other things, wresting 
a living from the earth, playing, satisfying curiosity about the 
workings of nature, speculating about the meaning and pur- 
pose of things—activities which, in conflict or co-operation, men 
share with one another and learn from their sharing. 

If we could trace the natural history of human experience 
from its beginnings in the simplest of conceivable societies to 
the complexity of contemporary civilized life, we would pre- 
sumably find a continuity in which successive generations draw 
upon the experiences of previous generations in determining the 
meaning and setting the direction of their present experiences. As 
social life becomes more complex and these meanings accumulate, 
it becomes necessary to organize them in some form that makes 
them readily available for further use. Hence the growth of the 
various branches of knowledge—the various “disciplines” in which 
knowledge is organized logically and rationally, and the growth 
too of folklore, myth, literature, and liturgy, in which meanings 
gleaned from the experience of the race are arranged according 
to organizing principles that are closer to the heart than the brain. 
The result is a selection and formulation of the subject matter of 
human experience which is not only available for further use, but 
is also in a form for transmission from one generation to the next. 
The school is established as the agency to do the transmitting. 

But the trouble is that the formulations resulting from this 
process are either so lacking in concrete reference to the rich 
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fabric of events from which they emerged, as in the cases of the 
standard disciplines, or on the contrary so very rich in allusion 
and references to a range of human experience beyond the child's 
limited horizons, as in such cases as literature and liturgy, that 
they can have little meaning except for those learned elders whose 
personal experiences are so extensive and deep that they can 
supply the flesh and blood to clothe the bare bones of abstraction, 
or to add substance to the ectoplasmic wraiths of poesy. Yet the 
educator, himself relatively one of the learned, is strongly tempted 
to set this organization of subject matter up as the “curriculum” 
and to be satisfied if the young can demonstrate their ability to 
reproduce verbally its abstract syllogisms and metaphors. Thus 
yielded to temptation, for example, Mark Van Doren, when he 
wrote, “Elementary education can do nothing better for a child 
than store his memory with things deserving to be there. He will 
be grateful for them when he grows up, even if he kicks now.”¢ 
There could have been no thought in this of the great pastime of 
the television quiz program which has developed of late years 
into today’s equivalent of Hoopole County's “national game” 
of spelling caricaturized by Edward Eggleston in his famous novel 
of backwoods life in the frontier days of Indiana, The Hoosier 
School Master. In each case there is a suggestion of what may 
happen when subject matter becomes an end in itself. 

If the curriculum is to be conceived in such a way that learn- 
ing can be a meaningful experience, the difference in the nature 
and function of subject matter from the standpoints respectively 
of learner and mentor must be kept clearly in mind. From the 
standpoint of the learner, subject matter (taking now the clarified 
rather than the muddied interpretation of the standard Websterian 
definition) is simply the problem or question into which the 
learner is inquiring, probing, at the moment, together with the 
facts and ideas which relate to that problem. The problem must 
be genuine for the learner, that is, it must involve some feeling 
of tension or interest on his part. This means that the problem 
must arise within the context of his present activities and con- 
cerns. But since his present activities and concerns are necessarily 
related to the social life of the community of men, it is possible 


6 Liberal Education (New York, Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 1943), p. 94. 
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for the child to take relevant ideas and facts, communicated to 
him by his mentors and drawn from the wider realm of human 
experience, and work these into his direct experience, thus ex- 
tending and deepening the latter's meaning. This process, con- 
tinually carried on, sensitizes the child to an increasingly wider 
range of human problems at increasingly higher levels of abstrac- 
tion, which successively become part of his own direct concern. 
These more advanced problems can be subjected again to the 
processes of deepening and broadening by means of communica- 
tion with those in command of the more sophisticated realms of 
human experience. ; 

But from the standpoint of the teacher, subject matter is the 
ordered bodies of facts and ideas which he must have at his 
finger-tips to bring to the learner’s attention as the latter carries on 
his investigations. The teacher’s knowledge of this wider realm of 
subject matter, together with his sensitivity to the learner’s con- 
cerns, enables the former to identify the appropriate moments 
when a fact or idea from the wider world of experience can be 
thrown up against the child’s experience to create a disturbance, 
tension, or problem which will direct the child toward productive 
explorations. It enables the teacher to direct the child to sources 
of information and ideas which are relevant to the unsolved 
problem upon which the child is working. It gives the teacher a 
perspective by which to judge whether a child’s inquiries are 
pointed in a direction which is likely to be productive.’ 

W. H. Kilpatrick’s distinction between actual and potential 
subject matter® helps characterize the difference between subject 


7 Although subject matter for the teacher qua teacher is not, as for the 
student, the “problem being investigated,” it must be remembered that the 
teacher is also a learner, and the subject matter with which he deals once 
was a problem for him, and still is, insofar as every good teacher learns 
from and with his students, and even from time to time steps into the roles 
of students and identifies himself with their psyches, in order to be able to 
sense their problems as they sense them. Furthermore, every good teacher 
raises problems with his students the answers to which he himself does not 
fully know, and participates with his students in the role of inquirer or 
learner. But it was of his role as learned, not learner, that we were speaking 
in the paragraph above. 

* Foundations of Method (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925), 
pp. 278-9. 
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matter as it functions for the learner and for the teacher. The 
actual subject matter of the child’s curriculum consists of those 
problems and related facts and ideas with which he comes to 
grips now, while potential subject matter consists of the facts and 
ideas in human experience which are likely to become relevant as 
the greater maturity resulting from the child’s present wrestling 
with problems enables him to define increasingly sophisticated 
problems. The point of the distinction is to call attention to the 
fact that potential subject matter becomes actual only as the 
readiness for it is reached. Merely to arrange potential subject 
matter logically in books, courses of study, and the teacher's mind 
does not turn it into actual subject matter for the child, yet such 
arrangement does get potential subject matter into a state of 
availability and readiness against the time when it will be needed 
by the child. 

John Dewey made a similar distinction between what he 
called the logical and the psychological aspects of experience,® 
“the former standing for the subject matter in itself, the latter for 
it in relation to the child.”?° 

A psychological statement or recapitulation of an experience 
“follows its actual growth; it is historic; it notes steps actually 
taken, the uncertain and tortuous, as well as the efficient and 
successful.”14 

The logical organization of subject matter on the other hand, 
consists of the orderly arrangement, according to general prin- 
ciples, basic elements, systematic grouping, and recapitulation of 
materials, of the results of experiencing. The logical ordering of 
experience is done by the learned man, the scholar, or the scientist 
in order to get knowledge into such a form that it is of use to him 
in the further pursuit of his studies or inquiries. 

The logical statement of experience ignores the fumbling, the 


® Dewey discussed these aspects especially in the following books: The 
Child and the Curriculum and The School and Society, combined edition 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, no date), pp. 19-24 of The Child 
and the Curriculum (first printed in 1902); How We Think, rev. ed. (Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath and Company, 1933), pp. 69-90; Democracy and Educa- 
tion (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916), pp. 256-261. 

10 The Child and the Curriculum, p. 19. 

11 [bid. 
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excursions up blind alleys, the doubts and hesitations which are 
part of the psychological record of what happens in an experi- 
ence. Consequently the temptation is very great to take a logical 
arrangement of subject matter and present it directly to the 
student—something set out in advance to be directly assimilated. 
The desire is to spare the child the wasteful effort and false starts 
that went into the original experiencing from which organized 
knowledge emerged. Thus the product is separated from the 
process which created it, and is peddled to the learner as a sub- 
stitute for the process. What this overlooks is that for the inex- 
perienced mind the product is unintelligible in the absence of a 
background of experiencings which are relevant to the product. 

Traditionally the curriculum has been conceived as the or- 
ganized product of experiencing, whereas it ought to be con- 
ceived as the experiencing which leads to the product. This ex- 
periencing need not be as wasteful and unguided as the original 
human fumbling that was necessary for human knowledge to 
emerge, yet it must have enough fluidity so that the child can 
experience the genuine difficulties involved in the problem being 
studied, and hence develop independence and disciplined skill 
in pursuing an inquiry, together with a better understanding 
of the detailed and concrete complexity of what is involved in 
the general principles at which he finally, with help, arrives. The 
traditional curriculum, based on logical organization, is interested 
in getting the ground covered efficiently and quickly, but its 
effect is to fly clear over the ground without giving the child much 
chance to see it. 


The Reconstruction of Experience 


Even if it be granted that the traditional conception of the 
curriculum as subject matter set out in advance to be directly 
assimilated is psychologically unsound, there still remains another 
basic curriculum issue to be considered. The nature of this issue 
can be suggested if the following two contradictory points of view 
are compared with one another: 

1. Although subject matter as logically organized by the 
relatively experienced adult should not be directly presented to 
the relatively inexperienced child, there can be provided for the 
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child a progressive organization of psychologically appropriate 
experiences which will eventuate in the child’s knowing and un- 
derstanding the same logical organization of material that is in 
the adult’s mind. The goal will be achieved indirectly. By begin- 
ning with simplified ideas rich in reference and application to 
things and events within the child’s experience, by providing ap- 
propriate activities, group discussions, and a wide range of con- 
crete materials which the child can observe, manipulate, talk 
about, and think about, the teacher can lead the child to the 
desired outcome. In short, the curriculum should consist not 
of subject matter set out in advance to be learned, but rather 
of a series of progressively graded experiences which will lead 
to a grasping of the subject matter involved. The two features 
which in combination with one another distinguish this point 
of view are: (a) the goal is a logical organization of experience 
which has been determined in advance, but (b) the method is 
indirect, based on a graded or progressive series of concrete 
experiences from which concepts emerge and conclusions are 
drawn, rather than direct, consisting of the presentation of knowl- 
edge in its abstract and finished formulation. 

2. Although the aim of education is to reconstruct the child’s 
experiences by bringing him into interaction with the broader 
experience of the race, this is a process which results in the re- 
construction of the latter also as it is internalized into the con- 
sciousness of the child. This second point of view agrees with 
the first at two points: (a) the child must be helped to a deeper, 
more extensive, and more logically organized comprehension of 
the world than his narrow and inchoate experience would permit 
in the absence of the enrichment and guidance the school can 
provide, and (b) the method must be based upon thoughtful 
reflection about concrete experience which is continually related 
to broader meanings. This view differs from the first one in be- 
lieving that the logical organization of meanings which is terminal 
to these experiences must reflect the individual’s uniqueness as a 
person; the child incorporates into himself a logical organization 
as its logic crystallizes out for him, not as it exists in itself. Con- 
sequently this point of view conceives of the curriculum neither 


a 
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as subject matter set out in advance nor as a progressive series of 
experiences leading to pre-established outcomes, but rather as a 
progressive series of experiences which deepen and broaden the 
child’s experience yet lead to the reconstruction of both the ex- 
perience of the child and the common experience of the race. 

Examples of the first point of view abound, taking in a 
multiplicity of forms many of which are sharply opposed to one 
another except in respect to the one principle of progressive 
organization of experience toward predetermined outcomes 
which they hold in common. The varieties of this point of view 
collectively almost overwhelmingly dominate the educational 
scene today, having pretty much displaced the older concept of 
subject matter set out in advance to be learned, and having not 
yet been seriously challenged at the operating level by the con- 
ception of education as the reconstruction of experience, however 
much the latter point of view has made its challenge felt at the 
level of theoretical discussion. Because of the dominance of the 
point of view in question, it is worthwhile to identify some of its 
main varieties. 

First may be mentioned the point of view which is grounded 
in a metaphysical conception of a fixed rather than an emergent 
and evolving universe, a conception of an absolute rather than a 
relative and changing moral order, and a conception of the object 
of knowledge as pre-existent and self-existent rather than an 
emerging product of the interaction of knower and environment. 
On such metaphysical and epistemological assumptions it follows 
that the outcome of learning experiences can be known in ad- 
vance. Consequently adherents to such assumptions in the past 
have usually stood for the traditional conception of the curriculum 
as subject matter set forth to be directly learned. But in recent 
decades, influenced by contemporary psychological findings, 
some persons in this orientation have, without changing their 
metaphysical assumptions, become aware of the fact that the 
curriculum can be a progressive sequence of experiences and yet 
still be made to come out at a predetermined point, and that this 
will succeed better in getting a preorganized body of subject 
matter into the learner’s head than do the older methods. One of 
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the best known advocates of this modified view, Mortimer Adler, 
presented the argument very clearly in the following words: 


The objective order of subject-matters—of objects as knowable in 
themselves and apart from us—does not and cannot determine the 
right subjective order of teaching and learning. . . . The order of 
teaching must follow the order of learning, and . . . this order is 
primarily the order of discovery, for, as we have seen, even in learning 
by instruction, the primary causes of learning are the same sort of 
acts which cause discovery, when the learning goes on without a 
teacher's aid. The significance of this point—which I think is of the 
greatest importance—may not be grasped unless it is put into con- 
trast with the now prevalent error. Today, in most cases, teaching 
proceeds as if the order of teaching should follow the order of knowl- 
edge, the objective order of knowledge itself, even though we know 
that this objective order cannot be followed in the process of dis- 
covery. In fact, it is completely reversed. Instruction which departs 
from the order of discovery also departs from the order of learning, for 
the way of discovery is the primary way of mind to truth, and instruc- 
tion merely imitates nature in imitating discovery. The objective struc- 
ture of knowledge in no way indicates the processes of the mind in 
growth. .. . 

Therefore, the methods of teaching any subject-matter should be 
primarily inductive and dialectical, rather than deductive and simply 
expository, for the former method is a conformity of teaching to the 
order of learning, as that is naturally exhibited in the order of dis- 
covery, which teaching must imitate as a co-operative art; whereas the 
latter method is a conformity of teaching to the order of knowl- 
edge itself, and this is an order which should not determine teaching, 
for it does not determine learning.” 


Adler’s reasoning makes understandable what is puzzling to 
many observers: how it is that persons committed to absolutistic 
metaphysical and moral beliefs can nevertheless champion the 
type of education which in the popular mind has become asso- 
ciated with “progressive education.” Jacques Maritain, eminent 
lay Catholic philosopher, is one of the best known examples of 
this. His rationale is set forth in his classic Education at the Cross- 

12“The Order of Learning,” in The Philosophy of Christian Education 


(American Catholic Philosophical Association, Proceedings of the Western 
Division, 1941), pp. 119-122. 
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roads,!* and it is essentially the same as that presented by Adler 
in the quotation just rendered.1* A critic of the position might 
say that its advocates, while seeming to reverse the whole trend 
of the tradition out of which they stem, have really not done so, 
but have merely discovered, with the help of modern psycholog- 
ical and pedagogical insights, a more effective method than 
hitherto of inculcating absolutistic beliefs in the young. 

A second variety of the progressive-experience-leading-to- 
predetermined-outcomes conception of the curriculum includes 
all those various views which are committed to one or another 
special conception, implied or explicit, of the ideal social order, 
and would use the curriculum as an instrument for either main- 
taining or creating that social order. Into this category fall those 
ways of thinking which envision a social order reconstructed upon 
utopian lines and would use the psychological rather than the 
logical ordering of experience as the means of raising a generation 
of citizens predisposed to such a social order. Perhaps the best- 


18 (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1943.) Maritain, Adler, and 
Robert Hutchins are leading figures in the neo-scholastic orientation, some 
aspects of which are considered on pp. 5, 192-193, 292-296, 300-301, above. 

14 Another example is the so-called Great Books plan for organizing the 
curriculum in which the great classical writings, selected by the learned 
elders of society because in them are to be found the finest formulations of 
the wisdom of the ages, form the substance of the curriculum, but the 
method is one of lively dialectical discussion, with the great ideas in the 
“Great Books” constantly being related to the experiences of the participants. 
Adler has been associated with this movement, as also have Hutchins and 
some other neo-scholastics (see fn. 13 immediately above). 

Although the aim of the “Great Books” movement to bring the learner 
face to face with the original formulators of great ideas is a welcome coun- 
tertrend to the tendency in contemporary education to serve up warmed-over 
ideas in textbooks written by authors who rewrite what other authors wrote 
in other textbooks, and although its aim to work with the big ideas in human 
history which cut deeply and broadly through the fabric of human experi- 
ence is a welcome counterbalance to the beauty-culture, home-plumbing- 
repairs, driver-education school of curriculum construction; and although 
the movement’s aim to have the student really wrestle intellectually with 
the ideas to be found in the “Great Books” is a relief from the present 
tendency in American education not to want to do anything that might 
disturb the student’s mind, still it must be judged that the absolutistic 
metaphysics on which the movement is founded constricts the range of the 
student’s free inquiry into life more than the advocates—one of whom, 
Robert M. Hutchins, is one of the most admirable crusaders for academic 
freedom in the United States today—realize. 
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known example of this view in this country is embodied in the 
“reconstructionist” movement advocated by Theodore Brameld. 
In this same nest lies that way of thinking which considers democ- 
racy to be a set of fixed principles which should be indoctrinated 
in the young'’—a way of thinking which is unaware of the fact 
that democracy is still evolving in human consciousness and prac- 
tice, and unaware that unless democracy appears as an emergent 
in the experiences of the young, it violates its own spirit. Also in 
this nest is the so-called life-adjustment conception of the curric- 
ulum, in which the present social order and its culture are ac- 
cepted as fixed existences, and a curriculum consisting of “real-life 
problems” is used as the series of experiences by which to recon- 
struct the child to fit neatly and smoothly into the preconceived 
mold.1” 

A third variety is what might be termed the ready-made 
experience school of thought, were it not for the fact that it is 
simply a widespread practice without a systematic rationale of its 
own. Two illustrations will serve to identify the type. In one 
widely used series of arithmetic textbooks the unit on fractions 
was introduced by several pages describing American colonial 
life. Following this, the material on fractions was all related to 
and derived from the kind of quantitative aspects of living that 
presumably would and did arise in colonial times. The aim of the 
textbook was to order the study of fractions according to the 
experiences of the colonists rather than according to that branch 
of arithmetic’s own logic. All the units in the series were treated 
similarly.1* The second example appeared in a widely used 


15 Some of Brameld’s ideas are briefly considered on pp. 296-299, 
above. 

16 The most significant example of this “indoctrinate for democracy” 
way of thinking is the jingoistic teaching of American history advocated 
frequently by some chauvinistic organization—an advocacy that has led 
in this country to much censorship of textbooks to insure that children 
are given an “approved” version of American history. Another type of 
indoctrination in democratic principles is found in B. F. Pittenger, Indoc- 
trinate for American Democracy (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1941). 

17Some aspects of the “life-adjustment” theory of education are 
briefly considered on pp. 288-291, above. 

18Tf a group of children and their teacher located and defined a 
problem and worked on it as anyone would work on something felt by 
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“reading-readiness” workbook for first-graders. On one page was 
to be found a column of short words. Each word was followed by 
four variously shaped empty boxes, as follows: 


Jere) g/t /omenza jae furs) lee LP Ca 


The child was to select the box that corresponded to the physical 
configuration of the printed word. It might be said of this example 
that the principle that experiences should be in wholes rather 
than atomized was distorted into making wholeness itself an atom 
of experience. It might be said of both examples that the attempt 
was to have an experience for the child instead of letting or 
stimulating him to have it himself, a comment that applies with 
only some stretching to all three varieties of the conception of 
the curriculum here being considered. 

Perhaps the central point at issue in the analytical comparison 
of the “progressive-experiences” and the “reconstruction-of-experi- 
ence” conceptions of the curriculum has to do with their respective 
ways of regarding the relationship of the logical and psychological 


him as a real problem, the children would need a variety of books which 
could be used as references and research aids to promote their inquiries. 
If their problem did center on colonial life, they would need books 
containing the necessary historical, geographical, and other background— 
not identical texts for all children, but a whole array of different single 
volumes which could further the co-operative and shared investigations of 
the children. With the help of a skillful teacher they no doubt would 
indeed become aware of the fact that there are some quantitative problems 
involved in the understanding of colonial life. At this point what they would 
ordinarily need would be some standard arithmetic books, especially 
ones with good indices and with straightforward treatment of all their 
topics, organized according to the inherent logic of arithmetic and not 
according to some other logic or psycho-logic. Such books are the kind 
that can be used as books should be used—as research aids for someone 
working on a problem. Unlike information books which usually are most 
suitable as individual volumes, a skill subject like arithmetic usually re- 
quires the presence of enough duplicate copies so that all those children 
with a common lack in arithmetic can work together. But this fact does 
not preclude such a book being used essentially as one would use a 
research aid, rather than as something to assimilate whole in just the form 
it is given. The “story-book” arrangement of arithmetic materials used 
in the series of textbooks mentioned in the example above is not well 
adapted to the requirements of school work that proceeds in the spirit 
of research. 
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orders of learning. For the “progressive-experiences” view, the 
psychological order of learning is a way to a terminal logical 
ordering of experience which is already “there’—already there 
either in the order of the universe, there in the minds or writings 
of those spokesmen for humanity who have offered their inter- 
pretation of the common experience of the race, there in the 
traditional organizations of knowledge that the schools have been 
teaching for years, there in the mind of a utopian social reformer, 
or there in the existing social order and its culture. But for the 
“reconstruction-of-experience” view, the psychological order of 
learning is a way to a terminal logical ordering of experience 
which is a product of the child’s critical and thoughtful response 
to the logical formulations of the elders with whom he interacts. 
In making common experience his own, he makes it uniquely his 
own—he makes it over according to the kind of a person he is 
and according to the level of development he has reached so far 
in life. This view of the curriculum brings the child’s experience 
and adult experience into interactive relationship whereas the 
other view simply uses the child’s experience as a road leading 
to the adult’s picture of the world. In the “progressive experi- 
ences” view it is only the child’s experience which gets recon- 
structed, whereas in the “reconstruction of experience” view the 
child reconstructs both his own experience and the common 
experience of man. John Dewey expressed the way that, accord- 
ing to the latter view, psychological and logical organization relate 
to one another. The following are his words: 

Any teacher who is alive to the modes of thought operative 
in the natural experience of the normal child will have no difficulty in 
avoiding the identification of the logical with a ready-made organiza- 
tion of subject matter, as well as the notion that the way to escape this 
error is to pay no attention to logical considerations. Such a teacher 
will have no difficulty in seeing that the real problem of intellectual 
education is the transformation of natural powers into expert, tested 
powers: the transformation of more or less casual curiosity and 
sporadic suggestion into attitudes of alert, cautious, and thorough 
inquiry. He will see that the psychological and the logical, instead 
of being opposed to each other (or even independent of each 
other), are connected as the earlier and the terminal, or concluding, 
stages of the same process. He will recognize, moreover, that the kind 
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of logical arrangement that marks subject matter at the stage of matu- 
rity is not the only kind possible; that the kind found in scientifically 
organized material is actually undesirable until the mind has reached 
a point of maturity where it is capable of understanding just why 
this form, rather than some other, is adopted. 

That which is strictly logical from the standpoint of subject matter 
really represents the conclusions of an expert, trained mind. The 
definitions, divisions, and classifications of the conventional text 
represent these conclusions boiled down. The only way in which a 
person can reach ability to make accurate definitions, penetrating 
classifications, and comprehensive generalizations is by thinking alertly 
and carefully on his own present level. Some kind of intellectual 
organization must be required, or else habits of vagueness, disorder, 
and incoherent “thinking” will be formed. But the organization need 
not be that which would satisfy the mature expert. For the immature 
mind is still in process of gaining the intellectual skill that the latter 
has already achieved. It is absurd to suppose that the beginner can 
commence where the adept stops. But the beginner should be trained 
to demand from himself careful examination, consecutiveness, and 
some sort of summary and correlation of his conclusions, together with 
a statement of the reasons for them.” 


The “progressive-experiences” conception of the curriculum 
does not in the end really depart from the traditional conception 
of the curriculum. The issue between it and the traditional view 
is one of method, not of curriculum. The eventual organization of 
subject matter to be incorporated into the mind of the child is the 
same in either case; there is simply a choice to be made as to the 
most effective method to be used—direct or “experiential.”?° 


1 How We Think, rev. ed. (Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 
1933), pp. 84-85. Italics in the original. By permission. 

20'The controversy over whether the curriculum should emphasize 
past or contemporary problems and thoughts of the world illustrates 
what is here involved. Often the argument revolves around the issue of 
what is the best beginning point—shall we work up through the study 
of history in chronological order (the “logical” approach), or shall we 
begin with problems of contemporary life closer to the student and draw 
on the past for background (the “psychological” approach). If both sides 
to the controversy mean, as they often do, that in either case the child 
will get to the same place, the only issue being one of method, then 
the only really important point has been missed, which has to do, not 
with whether we should start in the present of objective time, but rather 
with what is happening to the learner’s present experiences. Plunging 
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The “reconstruction-of-experience” conception, on the other 
hand, is based upon a unity of method and curriculum. In a 
sense the method is a part of the curriculum, for it is the 
method itself, as well as the subject matter upon which the 
method is focused, which is to be learned. The method is subject 
matter. The democratic disciplines of settling differences, the 
co-operative methods of problem solving, the experimental ap- 
proach to problems, are a part of the curriculum, and have their 
own problems and content as much as do the more conventional 
kinds of subject matter. Change the method and you change 
thereby the curriculum too. 

Since the “progressive-experience” conception of the curricu- 
lum assumes predetermined outcomes, the way is opened either 
for a subtle manipulating of the students to insure their arrival 
at the desired places (in contrast to the frank authoritarianism 
of the traditional curriculum), or else for the sending of the 
students through a course of prearranged “experiences” designed 
to produce the desired learnings. In either case, without acknowl- 
edgment of the fact, the experience of being manipulated or the 
experience of having one’s experiences prefabricated for one be- 
comes part of the curriculum and a part of what is learned. In 
this day of “the organization man,” when mass manipulation and 
the peddling and consuming of prefabricated experiences are 
recognized by thoughtful persons to be characteristic and deadly 
diseases of our civilization, it does not bode well for education to 
take on the same characteristics. 


directly into the past can be as real a present experience for the learner 
as studying some present event—sometimes more real. Students of middle 
elementary age often find it easier, for example, to get themselves psy- 
chologically involved with the daily problems confronting the early settlers 
of North America than with the complexities of contemporary American 
foreign policy. The simpler and more earthy problems of pioneer life are 
closer to the child’s present experiences than are a good many if not most 
of the problems of our enormously complex contemporary civilization. 
The important thing is whether something significant is now going on for 
the student, not whether he is studying a contemporary or an historical 
event. It is certainly true that the past will mean little to the student unless 
it touches sensitive spots in some present concern of his. But we can para- 
phrase that statement by also saying that the contemporary will mean 
little to the student unless it touches the sensitive spots in some present con- 
cern of his. 
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If the primary business of the school in a democratic society 
is to train children in democracy’s ways, then the practice of 
democracy’s ways should have a central place in the curriculum. 
The school should promote habits of free inquiry rather than 
channeled rehearsals of “experiences.” Decision-making and 
policy-making should be on the children’s agenda. So too should 
be the study of the social issues of our times, and the moral dis- 
ciplines and democratic processes by which they should be re- 
solved. 


The “proper subject matter” of democracy’s schools has been 
identified as follows by one group of writers: 


The bible of humane living has its roots far back in the history 
of man, but it remains still to be written commensurately with the 
greatly increased and increasing moral responsibilities of our times. 
Like the Bible of the Jew and Christian, this will not be written by one 
man. It will be the work of many inspired by the vision of an ethical 
community increasingly within the powers of man to produce. It will 
afford many great principles for the humane conduct of human affairs. 
Its language will be that of the prophet, the poet, the artist, the sage; 
its subject matter will be economics, politics, history, the sciences, and 
every other essential field of man’s interest. 

And persons will learn increasingly to reason well in its ethical 
terms. Can there ever be a democracy unless people can grasp intel- 
lectually its premises and reason that this or that line of conduct is or 
is not consistent therewith and therefore is or is not democratic? A 
democratic people must be able thus to channel the power of its great 
symbolized devotions out into the choices and decisions of every day 
and into every relationship of its life. 

Such a normative intellectual discipline is obviously consonant 
with an education which centers in situations where policies are made 
—policies which guide decisions in the vital relations of the learner’s 
life. This, we propose, is the proper completion of the normative educa- 
tion that has been struggling to be born in such efforts as that of the 
activities movement. Within such a discipline the theoretical subject 
matters will take their place, each in its own part of the field of human 
interest and need, and gather to themselves those who will master and 
extend them. But these theoretical subject matters will definitely have 
yielded place at the center of education to the great and growing 
ethical disciplines of a people who must have such a vision or be 
destroyed by their own powers. . 
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If democracy is to survive and grow, its citizens must have 
characters schooled to further the communion of men and to counteract 
the disintegration that now drives toward mutual destruction. 

We have noted what constitutes characters thus schooled and 
have said that they will grow when education becomes frankly norma- 
tive in both content and method. Movements in this direction to date 
have tended to be somewhat normative in method and either theoretical 
(factual) in content or without organized discipline at all. They have 
thus neglected the discipline of the community that centers in its 
common and enduring resources of ethical principles. Such principles, 
their development, their maintenance, their celebration, and their 
reconstruction are the proper organized and systematized subject 
matter for an education with the core of its process in the normative 
functions where the destinies of the people are forged, that is, in the 
practical decisions and guiding policies of every day and year and 
generation—in social planning in the only acceptable meaning of the 
term.”+ 


Decision-making and policy-making should be essential mat- 
ters in the school’s program. So too should be the study of the 
social issues of our times and the democratic-moral processes by 
which they are to be resolved. Only through such a curriculum 
can there be provided the kind of normative education, the kind 
of discipline, required for effective membership in a democratic 
society. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Do you consider the so-called experience-centered and _ subject- 
centered curricula to differ in method but to have similar objectives? 

2. What relation do you find to exist between the problem of how to 
conceive the curriculum and the problem of knowledge? The con- 
ception of mind? 

3. How do the central democratic values affect your thinking about 
the nature of the curriculum? 

4, Is there justification for demands on the curriculum which call 
for the learning of a fixed body of knowledge? 


21R. Bruce Raup, George E. Axtelle, Kenneth D. Benne, and B. 
Othanel Smith, The Improvement of Practical Intelligence (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1950), pp. 281-282. By permission. 
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OCCUPATIONS AND CULTURE IN EDUCATION 


The vocational and the liberal aims in education have often 
been conceived in such a way as to make them antagonistic to 
one another. On the one side is the view that education should 
be practical and useful, and should systematically teach the 
specific skills required for competence in a specific job. Opposed 
to this is the view that education should cultivate the rational 
powers, the aesthetic perceptions and tastes, and all those refine- 
ments of culture which may be useless in any practical sense but 
which together constitute the distinctively human reason for 
living at all. 

The job-training enthusiast, pressed by the demands of indus- 
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try, parents, students, and his own sense of values, wants to make 
his curriculum technically efficient. He is tempted to regard lib- 
eral studies as an irritating intrusion into a school day already too 
short. From his perspective, which many students share, cultural 
studies seem abstract, unrelated to life, essentially meaningless 
and unimportant. 

But the “liberal” educator from his side resents the invasion 
of the school program by vocational studies. Not only does he 
have too little time to bring his students to an appreciation of the 
cultural riches of civilization, but he regards vocational educa- 
tion as both a waste of time and an enemy to the values he holds 
dear. Vocational training, he may feel, is not an appropriate task 
for the school at all, but is better achieved through apprentice- 
ship. He is likely to feel that most jobs can be learned in a few 
weeks, and that they will be learned better by a student whose 
education has consisted of the broadening, deepening, and train- 
ing of his mind. Worse yet, to give vocational training any sig- 
nificant place in the curriculum is to pervert the student’s sense 
of values and to turn his interests away from those concerns 
which alone can make a human being of him. Robert M. Hutchins, 
leader along with such other figures as Mortimer Adler, Mark Van 
Doren, and Gordon Keith Chalmers of those who have most 
vigorously defended and called for the extension of the liberal 
tradition in education, wrote: 

Vocational education is a fraud . . . on the individual because it 
deprives him of his rights as a free man. . . . It aims no higher than 
a form of slavery, because . . . it teaches him forms and routines, 
ignoring even the reasons for the forms and routines. . . . Vocational 
training is concerned with reflexes; liberal education is concerned with 
the powers of the mind. Through the powers of the mind man achieves 
intellectual, spiritual, and moral values which enlighten his life.* 


Avoiding the extremes of both camps, most Americans, lay- 
men and educators alike, probably agree that every individual 
should have some of both kinds of education, vocational and lib- 
eral. But even when offered to one and the same student, the two 
educations are generally kept sharply separated. This schiztic 


1“Tiberal vs. Practical Education,” The Rotarian, Vol. 16 (September, 
1946), pp. 14, 62. 
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theory of vocational and liberal education was expressed by 
Alexander Meiklejohn in the following words: “In a free society, 
we say, every citizen has two different parts to play. He must, 
therefore, have two different educations. Unless we can sharply 
separate these two sets of learnings, we cannot understand what 
the American doctrine of free institutions is.”2 

Meiklejohn’s theory just about describes the dominant pat- 
tern of American education today, in which children are separated 
at the secondary school level into vocational and academic cur- 
ricula. Those in the vocational curriculum are given a program in 
which separate vocational and academic courses parallel one an- 
other, while those in the academic curriculum take work that, in 
theory at least, is essentially liberal during their four years of high 
school, with professional studies deferred to a later educational 
level. Significant exceptions are the core studies and common- 
learnings programs of some secondary schools, the general edu- 
cation movement in higher education, and the community or 
junior college movement, all of which, with varying degrees of 
success or lack of success, and according to a variety of concep- 
tions, not all equally valid, attempt to bridge the gap between 
practical and cultural values. 

It is important to the health of democratic society that ways 
to bridge the gap be found. The vocational-liberal split in educa- 
tion has been accompanied by a tendency of the American school 
system beyond the elementary level to separate into two educa- 
tional tracks associated with invidious distinctions of social status, 
leading one educator, James Bryant Conant, to say: “An impartial 
analyst from another country listening to the discussions in vari- 
ous groups about ‘vocational training’ versus ‘liberal education’ 
would come to the conclusion that the chief point of disagreement 
was not the content of education, but for whom the education was 
being planned.”? 

When vocational education is too narrowly conceived, it runs 
the risk of preparing the individual for the kind of role in society 


? Alexander Meiklejohn, “Equality and Education,” radio address, MBS, 
February 14, 1944. 

* Education in a Divided World (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1948), p. 71. By permission. 
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of which only authoritarian and totalitarian social regimes would 
approve. The teaching of a specialized set of technical skills does 
not in itself cultivate the learner’s powers of innovation and 
creativity. It does not help him grasp the social significance of 
his chosen occupation and of the occupations of his fellows in 
society. His work really does become menial, because it is seen 
both by him and by others as a mere means to ends which the 
individual worker is not expected to understand, and in the for- 
mulation of which he is not expected to be a participant. 

The split between vocation and culture in education carries 
over into society to re-enforce the split between labor and leisure 
there. For the industrial worker under assembly-line conditions, 
work tends to be a meaningless routine unrelated to social pur- 
poses and to the contributions of workers elsewhere. The failure 
of the worker to become psychologically involved with his work 
permits his creative energies to lie unused and dormant. The 
effect upon his personal character displays itself during his 
moments of leisure, when time becomes something to be killed 
and energy something to be dissipated. It must be admitted that 
the conditions of much industrial work have not in the past en- 
couraged any other response, but the ironical aspects arise when 
industry and labor, seeking ways to make the conditions of work 
more challenging and to involve the worker in the determination 
of purposes as well as the affecting of means, find too many indi- 
viduals personally incapable of rising to the challenge.‘ 

Some of this personal inadequacy might be blamed on the 
debilitating effects of the worker's previous condition of servitude 
in industry itself, but this would not remove the onus from his 
earlier schooling for not doing what it could to cultivate crea- 
tivity and a broader social insight, rather than settling for the 
narrow skills appropriate to servitude. 

Considerations like these led Sidney Hook to exclaim, “Voca- 
tional education conceived as job-training represents the greatest 
threat to democratic education in our time,”® and to advocate 


4 As in the Hormel-Packinghouse experiments, reported by Fred H. 
Blum in Toward A Democratic Work Process (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1953). 

5 Education for Modern Man (New York, The Dial Press, Inc., 1946), 
Dp; LLDO, 
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that vocational education be liberalized to bring out the social, 
economic, historical, and ethical meanings of vocations in the 
specific contexts of problems of personal concern to the workers. 
“Why a man works, the effects of his work, its relation to the 
tasks of the community are questions quite germane’® in such 
education, he wrote. 

But if vocational education suffers by being separated from 
liberal education, the latter suffers from the separation too. If 
the value of liberal education consists of its refinements of cul- 
ture, that value is scarcely realizable by cutting education off 
from the roots of culture. The traditional meaning of the word 
culture as a refinement of knowledge, art, and manners exclu- 
sively possessed by a superior class of people, continues to influ- 
ence thinking about liberal education. The newer meaning, devel- 
oped by the sciences of cultural anthropology and sociology, is 
that culture consists of the whole pattern of life of a whole so- 
ciety, including its implements, tools, dress, architecture, customs, 
mores, habits, and belief systems. The new definition provides a 
basis for a redefinition of the meaning of liberal education. It calls 
attention to the fact that the pattern of occupations within a 
given society is the basis of that society's culture—the source of 
the refinements which become the most prized aspects of culture. 

The term occupation itself comes in for some redefinition. 
Consonant with the scientific definition of culture, occupation 
refers not only to the utilitarian activities carried on by men in a 
given society, but to the whole range of productive activity, in- 
cluding singing, dancing, festivity, rearing children, organizing 
the political and social life of the community, or any of the other 
multifarious kinds of. contribution to the common life. The term 
refers to anything that persistently occupies the attention and 
interest of men, and its advantage as a term is that it cuts through 
the status distinctions imposed upon culture by generations of an 
undemocratic social organization which reserves the term occu- 
pation for just one class of occupations—those that are menial, 
just as the term culture is no longer reserved for only that class 
of occupations which are refined. 

As some writers have pointed out, it is somewhat strange that 


Si bid. pip 163, 
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objects which in one society were of primarily utilitarian value 
are saved by a later society and placed in its museums as objects 
of art or objects of scholarly interest. Why do the pottery, baskets, 
and tools of earlier societies become matters of aesthetic interest 
to us? And, by the same token, why do the folklore, religious 
superstitions, and institutions of earlier societies, useful to them 
but generally quite inappropriate for us, become matters of seri- 
ous scholarly interest? The fact that other societies sometimes 
gave even their most utilitarian objects more artistic execution 
and flourish than does our often more ugly civilization is no 
explanation, for it is not always true. Nor can our interest in these 
things be charged always to mere antiquarian curiosity. What we 
look for in such objects, and the reason we study and appreciate 
them, is their meaning, and we assess their meaning in terms of 
what they show about the way of life of the people who created 
them. We study this piece of pottery or that particular religious 
belief, not merely as a piece of pottery or a religious belief, but 
as a Clue, along with all the other clues we can find, to the under- 
standing of the whole fabric of the culture from which they came. 

In short, what we undertake to get is a liberal education 
about the society in question. But in order to so educate our- 
selves, we find ourselves digging down into the cultural roots 
of that society, in the scientific not the traditional sense of the 
word culture. What is true of the study of societies is true of the 
study of our own society. Liberal education can no longer consist 
of the passing along of traditional “refinements” of mind and 
spirit from generation to generation, but must consist of a 
thoughtful and serious delving into activities of men, and a quest 
into the meaning and significance of those activities. Thus “occu- 
pations” broadly conceived, take their rightful place as part of the 
basis of liberal education. 

The place of traditional disciplines like language, mathe- 
matics, and literature in the liberal arts curriculum should be as 
secure as ever, but their study should take place in a context that 
emphasizes their cultural meaning according to the new defini- 
tion of culture; and they themselves, supplemented by the newer 
disciplines in the natural and social sciences, should be regarded 
as tools to the understanding of culture. Some of the recent de- 
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velopments in secondary and higher education which make a 
place for work experience as part of a liberal education—work 
experience made significant and meaningful by being related to 
disciplined humanistic and scientific studies—are one. way of 
trying to achieve the desired integration. 

It would be a mistake to think that the separation of voca- 
tional and liberal aims has an adverse effect at only the secondary 
and higher levels. At the elementary and primary levels of edu- 
cation the surface may look unblemished enough. Neither the 
children nor their studies are separated into vocational and cul- 
tural programs; such aspects of the curriculum as language arts 
encourage lines of growth equally valuable in earning a living or 
in pursuing liberal and humane studies. Nevertheless the liberal- 
vocational split sometimes reaches down into the earlier levels of 
education disguised as a tension between an “academic” and a 
“life-centered” orientation to the curriculum. The “academic” 
orientation deals with children on the assumption, whether recog- 
nized or not, that their ultimate educational destiny is on that side 
of the vocational-liberal split which has the greater prestige. The 
assumption is inherited from a period in the past when the only 
children given much education at all were those likely to enter 
the learned professions, or those already members of the privi- 
leged classes. 

When such an assumption prevails, the tendency is for 
schooling to be unrelated to the living concerns of children, or 
man either, for that matter, and to be narrowly intellectualistic. 
It was the penetration of this single prong of the two-tined liberal- 
vocational fork into education which was a powerful motivating 
influence in John Dewey’s efforts to set things right in the educa- 
tional scene. 

In his single most comprehensive work on education, Democ- 
racy and Education, Dewey pointed out the many educational 
dualisms existing in 1916 which he considered to be related to the 
vocational-liberal dualism. Play and work had become separated 
in the curriculum, he wrote, with the unfortunate result of turn- 
ing schoolwork into drudgery and play into the seeking of illicit 
outlets for energy that, could work and play be reunited, would 
give schoolwork a creative and artistic quality. Geography and 
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history, which should be the two great school resources for ex- 
tending infinitely in time and space the range of the child’s per- 
sonal experience, had become verbalistic and dry because they 
were studied without sufficiently rich reference to the occupa- 
tions composing the fabric of the lives of men in other times and 
places—the rich fabric which could be related to the child’s own 
life activity. Science in the course of study had become so much 
bare information because of the influence of the “pure” and 
“applied” dualism, with the “pure” side favored, the “applied” 
side neglected, and the relevance of science to human concerns 
lost upon the child. Educational values like the development of 
memory, the ability to observe, the ability to appreciate, had 
become segregated from one another and taught as separate 
faculties because of their isolation from various pursuits of life. 
Because studies were supposed to be intellectual and not prac- 
tical, they had become cut off from those actual doings and ex- 
periencings of the child which could give them meaning. Social 
studies had gotten separated from the study of natural science, 
with loss of meaning for both, because of an historic tendency 
of the former to be associated with culture and the latter with 
physical activity. Education had become abstract because it had 
separated knowledge from action, theoretical because it separated 
theory from practice, authoritarian because it substituted ready- 
made knowledge, the products of culture, for the child’s coming- 
to-know through participation in the activities that produce 
culture. Dewey proposed to set things in order by reversing all 
these trends, and he concluded by saying that the meaning of his 
whole educational philosophy comes to a focus in the question of 
the relation of vocation to education.” 

Almost two decades before writing Democracy and Educa- 
tion, Dewey laid a realistic foundation for building a theory of 
occupations as the basis of a liberal education in his famous 
experimental program with the boys and girls at the University 
of Chicago Elementary School. Here activities like sewing, cook- 


7 Democracy and Education (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1916), p. 373. The points made in the paragraph to which this foot- 
note refers are central theses in each of Chapters 15 through 23 of 
Democracy and Education. 
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ing, gardening, carpentry had a central place in the curriculum, 
not because the aim was to develop seamstresses, cooks, gar- 
deners, and carpenters, or to train children in the skills of those 
occupations, but because such activities provided an experimental 
basis for the children’s further study and understanding of human 
culture in as much of its historical, geographical, sociological, and 
scientific meaning as the children’s level of maturity permitted 
them to comprehend. 

It is worthwhile to quote at some length Dewey’s report of 
an actual activity at the elementary school in which such mean- 
ings were worked out by the children. It would be difficult to 
find a better example of the liberalizing of vocational and the 
humanizing of liberal studies. 


The children are first given the raw material—the flax, the cotton 
plant, the wool as it comes from the back of the sheep (if we could 
take them to the place where the sheep are sheared, so much the 
better). Then a study is made of these materials from the standpoint 
of their adaptation to the uses to which they may be put. For instance, 
a comparison of the cotton fiber with wool fiber is made. I did not 
know, until the children told me, that the reason for the late develop- 
ment of the cotton industry as compared with the woolen is that the 
cotton fiber is so very difficult to free by hand from the seeds. The 
children in one group worked thirty minutes freeing cotton fibers from 
the boll and seeds, and succeeded in getting out less than one ounce. 
They could easily believe that one person could gin only one pound 
a day by hand, and could understand why their ancestors wore woolen 
instead of cotton clothing. Among other things discovered as affecting 
their relative utilities was the shortness of the cotton fibers as compared 
with that of the wool, the former averaging, say, one-third of an inch 
in length, while the latter run to three inches in length; also that the 
fibers of cotton are smooth and do not cling together, while the wool 
has a certain roughness which makes the fibers stick, thus assisting 
the spinning. The children worked this out for themselves with the 
actual material, aided by questions and suggestions from the teacher. 

They then followed the processes necessary for working the fibers 
up into cloth. They reinvented the first frame for carding the wool—a 
couple of boards with sharp pins in them for scratching it out. They 
redevised the simplest process for spinning the wool—a pierced stone 
or some weight through which the wool is passed, and which as it is 
twirled draws the fiber out; next the top, which was spun on the floor, 
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while the children kept the wool in their hands until it was gradually 
drawn out and wound upon it. Then the children are introduced to the 
invention next in historic order, working it out experimentally, thus 
seeing its necessity, and tracing its effects, not only upon that particular 
industry, but upon the modes of social life—in this way passing in 
review the entire process up to the present complete loom, and all that 
goes with the application of science in the use of our present available 
powers. I need not speak of the science involved in this—the study of 
fibers, of geographical features, the conditions under which raw 
materials are grown, the great centers of manufacture and distribution, 
the physics involved in the machinery of production; nor again, of the 
historical side—the influence which these inventions have had upon 
humanity. You can concentrate the history of all mankind into the 
evolution of the flax, cotton, and wool fibers into clothing. I do not 
mean that this is the only, or the best, center. But it is true that 
certain very real and important avenues to the consideration of the 
history of the race are thus opened—that the mind is introduced to 
much more fundamental and controlling influences than appear in the 
political and chronological records that usually pass for history.® 


Dewey regarded occupations in the school as types of the 
processes which make up the life of society. They are points of 
departure from which children can be led to understand and 
appreciate the social, economic, intellectual, and artistic achieve- 
ments of man. But more than even that, they enable the child to 
know the interrelations of human activities which are the basis of 
a sense of human community, and to experience in the classroom, 
working at occupations with others, some of that community at 
first hand. 

Another philosopher, Horace M. Kallen, summed up these 
values in the following words: 


No education serves democracy which segregates the values of 
production from the values of consumption, vocation from culture, labor 
from leisure. The boundaries between these ways of action are artificial 
and external; without the alien greeds that maintain them they would 
flow together in one continuous consummatory stream of living. Kept 


8 John Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum and The School and 
Society, combined edition (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, no 
date), pp. 20-22 of The School and Society, copyright 1900 and 1943 by 
John Dewey. By permission. 
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apart from culture, vocation is servile, brutish, and blind; vocational 
education is animal training. Kept apart from vocation, culture is 
parasitical, cruel, and sterile; liberal education is the cultivation of 
futility. The education of free men requires reuniting the two so long 
divorced, the orchestration of the producer’s knowledge which is power 
with the consumer's discernment which is delight.° 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. What connections, if any, has the split between labor and leisure in 
our industrial civilization with the following educational dichot- 
omies: play and work, practical and intellectual studies, vocational 
and liberal studies? 

2. Does the split between occupations and culture in education seem 
to have any relation to the mind-body dualism considered in Part 
One? To the separation of knowledge and action? 

3. How might an individual assert his own unique self in a world 
where fis labor is part of the production line? Are creativity and 
mechanization mutually exclusive? 
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School Administration 


re BE effective, co-operative activity has to have administrative 

organization. In such organizations are to be found the centers 
of control, responsibility, and decision-making which co-ordinate 
activity, define purposes, and keep ends and means related to one 
another. The schools are no exception, and so they involve admin- 
istrative machinery which, generally organized on a hierarchical 
basis, includes teachers, as administrators of the activities of 
individual classrooms; school principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents, composing the professional administrative staffs of the 
many thousands of local school districts and urban school systems 
in the United States; the local lay boards of education to which 
the administrative staffs are immediately responsible; and the 
highest governing educational bodies, such as state boards and 
departments of education. 

School administration concerns itself both with the internal 
operations of the schools and with the relations of the schools to 
the community. In both cases, school administration holds a 
peculiarly strategic position in the struggle to maintain and ex- 
tend the democratic way of life. Administration can organize, 
either for liberty or for autocracy, the institution which above all 
others is deliberately designed to influence mind and character. 
The degree of democratic quality in school administration can be 
decisive in determining whether teachers, students, school, and 
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community can together cultivate the arts and disciplines of 
freedom, or must take their places in an autocratic hierarchy. 

We shall begin by examining the autocratic conception of 
school administration. We shall consider the effects upon the 
lives of students, teachers, parents, and the community when the 
schools are autocratically administered, and thus point up the 
need for democracy in school administration. Then we shall pre- 
sent, in the light of the principles formulated in the first half of 
this book, what we conceive to be the basic normatives of demo- 
cratic policy for the administration of schools. 

Autocratic theory of school administration has two aspects, 
which may be called, respectively, “the business model” and 
“educational bureaucracy.” We shall consider these in turn. 


The Business Model 

Since ours is a business and industrial civilization in which 
the accomplishments of business and the efficiency of industry 
are widely recognized, it is no cause for surprise that business 
and industry should supply the models for the organization of 
other activiites in our culture. This is especially true of educa- 
tion, the enormous growth of which during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries has presented problems of large-scale organ- 
ization which only the experience gained in other comparably 
huge enterprises, such as the ecclesiastical and military, from 
whose hierarchical systems business organization drew its own 
inspiration, could furnish guidance. 

At first teachers were poorly trained and only half-educated 
themselves, and were thus incapable of accepting responsibility 
for determining the content of what they taught, administering 
discipline wisely, and making many other decisions—activities 
which were therefore taken out of the hands of teachers and 
placed in the hands of an administrative hierarchy. 

Furthermore, the day when a whole community, being small 
and culturally homogeneous, could determine school policy in 
town-meeting style was rapidly passing. At first school committees 
were appointed to represent the community in governing the 
schools. But as communities grew, the size of such committees 
grew too, reaching, in the case of Philadelphia towards the end 
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of the nineteenth century, the fantastic number of over 500 per- 
sons. Not only were such committees too unwieldy to operate 
effectively, but the persons on them often represented special 
groups interested in using the schools for private rather than 
social ends. 

To offset this, the tendency of the twentieth century has 
been to create small, efficient boards of education, more and more 
removed from direct contact with the community, and more and 
more looking for guidance from a professionally trained employee, 
the school superintendent. Even such boards, however, continue 
to have members who often represent petty and special interests. 
The resultant bickering and political play breeds so much inefhi- 
ciency that the tendency is for a bureaucratic professional staft 
to grow up under the command of the superintendent—a staft 
which does get the work done but does it by isolating itself more 
and more from the community and by recognizing firm lines of 
command which keep conflicting interests and personal biases 
from disrupting the smooth operation of the schools. The school 
board remains no less powerful than the superintendent—prob- 
ably usually more powerful in specific cases, depending on the 
strength of a particular superintendent as a person—but the 
growth of a professional hierarchy in the school system brings 
with it a certain impersonality and stability which, while often 
rigid, protects the educational enterprise from the idiosyncrasies of 
such school-board members as happen to be narrow-gauged in- 
stead of persons of broad and deep social outlook. But it might 
be noted in passing that these arrangements keep the schools 
insulated from the latter type of community leader as well. In 
fact, as one appraiser of the present state of school administration 
has pointed out, the history of school administration in this coun- 
try is a story of continued attempts to emancipate schools from 
Jay control." 

In the face of the many factors making for educational dis- 
order, schools, particularly during the first two or three decades 
of the twentieth century, perfected their organization on the 


1V. T. Thayer, “The School: Its Task and Its Administration—III,” 
in William H. Kilpatrick, ed., The Educational Frontier (New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1933), p. 220. 
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model of business. The result was a theory of school administra- 
tion which was based upon a hierarchy of authority with children 
at the bottom, teachers next, principals and superintendents 
above, and the board of education at the top. Authority was dele- 
gated from the top down, with the opportunity to carry respon- 
sibility progressively decreasing on the way down. The range and 
scope of decision-making was increasingly restricted at succes- 
sively lower levels of authority. The flow of power was from the 
top command down. There was a specialization of function in 
which some members of the organization executed commands 
while others formulated and issued them. 

Along with this was involved a close supervision of the work 
of subordinates. The introduction of the efficiency expert into in- 
dustry, who, guided by the time and motion studies of the pioneer 
in scientific management, Frederick Taylor, increased production 
spectacularly by such simple devices as teaching a worker to 
perform an operation in two motions where before he had used 
three, was accompanied or shortly followed by the development 
of close supervision of the work of teachers in the schools. Course 
outlines were worked out, textbooks selected, and techniques of 
instruction laid out for the teachers by supervisors. There was a 
program of regular visitation of the teachers’ classrooms by super- 
visors to see that instructions were properly carried out. Such 
statements as the following by a writer on the supervision of in- 
struction represent the widely accepted theory of the day: 


When a teacher's weekly report shows that addition of fractions 
will soon be finished, the supervisor should make sure that this 
skill is properly mastered before the class goes on to the subtraction 
of fractions. . . . It is for the supervisor to say whether or not the 
class shall go on.? 


Just as Taylorization in industry made the worker’s activities 
increasingly mechanical, the business theory of administration in 
the schools tended to restrict the area within which teachers and 
students could exercise intelligent judgment. Meanwhile, this 

*F. B. Knight, “Possibilities of Objective Techniques in Supervision,” 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 16, p. 9. Quoted in Jesse H. Newlon, 


Educational Administration as Social Policy (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1934), p. 187. 
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same business theory was affecting the relations of the school to 
the community. As the administrative machinery became in- 
creasingly impersonal, it also became more remote from the people 
of the community. Not only was the small board of education 
more removed from its constituency, but in addition the detailed 
planning and supervision of courses and of instruction by admin- 
istrative personnel tended to give the whole school program a 
halo of professionalization with which the uniformed laity hesi- 
tated to concern itself. 

Nevertheless, parents and citizens have always managed in 
one way or another to intervene in school affairs. But the nature 
of the business theory is indicated by the fact that such inter- 
vention was regarded as interference in the scientific operation of 
the schools, not welcomed as participation in a common concern. 

In such an atmosphere, any interest of the laity in the schools 
was indeed likely to take on an interfering, rather than a par- 
ticipating, quality. The resultant attitude was well expressed as 
recently as 1956 in the following quotation: 


The parents should run their homes, without uninvited direction 
by the teachers. The principals and the teachers should operate the 
schools, without interference by the parents. Only in this way can 
the P.T.A. be what it is supposed to be, an important adjunct to 
the educational system.* 


The writer of these words could see the Parent-Teachers 
Association in only two ways—as either an unwarranted and 
unwanted pressure group or as “an important adjunct to the edu- 
cational system’—an interpretation coming perilously close to 
what is often, though not necessarily always justifiably, charged 
against the P.T.A., that it is “nothing but a company union.” 

Besides separating schools from parents and citizens, the 
business theory of administration tended to separate the educative 
experiences of the child from the life of the community. The in- 
dustrial model of administration involved the concept of efficiency 
of production. Adapted to the schools, this became efficiency in 
the mastery of the academic skills and the subject matter of the 


8 William W. Brickman, “The P.T.A. as a Pressure Group,” School 
and Society, Vol. 84 (December 22, 1956.), p. 219. 
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curriculum. Since the mechanistic S-R psychology fitted so well 
the basic conceptions and attitudes of the kind of education mod- 
eled on factory and business office, the direct attack upon skills 
and subject matter, emphasizing drill and memorization, pre- 
vailed. That the child lives in a community with its own distinc- 
tive culture; that community and culture are far more powerful 
educators than the school; but that the school by working with 
and relating to the community can exert an influence over the way 
the educative influence of the community comes into play in the 
child’s experience, were possibilities largely ignored. 

John Dewey’s famous story about the children in a school he 
visited not realizing that the great river flowing past their school- 
yard was the Mississippi river they were studying about in their 
books, may not have been intended to apply to the business 
theory of administration but certainly did so, as did also his 
equally famous story of the French minister of education who 
was able to look at the clock on his office wall and know what 
every third grade child in France was learning at that moment. 

Although the foregoing description of the business theory of 
education is written in the past tense, and the notion itself as a 
consciously held idea probably reached its maximum hold upon 
the administrative mind some time before the midpoint of this 
century, anyone familiar with the schools will recognize that the 
practices associated with the theory, far from being dead, prob- 
ably still dominate school administration. There is an irony in 
this situation, for in so far as this is true, the schools are still 
basing administrative practice upon a model of business admin- 
istration which business itself is abandoning. Taylorization in 
industry, at least in some of the more enlightened levels of large- 
scale corporate enterprise,* is being replaced by the much more 
humane industrial psychology pioneered by Elton Mayo a quar- 
ter of a century ago, in which the participative and creative 
potentialities of the worker are incorporated organically into the 
whole industrial enterprise. 


*See, for example, the record of joint efforts by the Hormel meat- 
packing corporation and the Packinghouse union to develop a humane 
and democratic way of administering and organizing factory work, as 
reported by Paul Blum, Toward A Democratic Work Process (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1953); also noted earlier, p. 43. 
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Educational Bureaucracy 


The business model of administration, however, may be 
taking on modern coloration and working its way more deeply 
into contemporary school administration than ever before. As 
Max Weber has pointed out in a classic essay,° bureaucratic or- 
ganization of government, business, and all other advanced and 
large-scale institutions has proceeded apace in the twentieth cen- 
tury because of its undoubted “purely technical superiority over 
any other form of organization,” comparing “with other organiza- 
tions exactly as does the machine with the nonmechanical modes 
of production.”® Although its essential character is authoritarian, 
contemporary bureaucracy has not been insensitive to recent 
emphases upon the importance of individual personality and to 
recent psychological insights into the wellsprings of human moti- 
vation. Hence the contemporary version of business management, 
while retaining its inner authoritarian nature, tends to become 
disguised in a slick outer covering. False personalization replaces 
mechanized human relations without achieving, or understanding 
what it would mean to achieve, genuine human relatedness. 
Manipulation of persons, sometimes based upon the latest scien- 
tific motivation research, gives a false sense of personal autonomy 
to the one being manipulated, replacing the frank and open di- 
rective methods of old-fashioned bureaucracy. Loyalty to the 
organization is subtly exploited and twisted to give a false sense 
of genuinely human community. These and related tendencies 
have been of late amply expressed both in fiction’ and nonfiction® 
in what has become known as the “Gray Flannel Suit” school of 
contemporary literature. That school administration has to some 
extent responded to and followed the trend toward a slicked-up 
and superficially more attractive form of bureaucracy is partly 

5 “Bureaucracy,” From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, trans. and 
ed. by H. H. Garth and C. Wright Mills (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1946). 

8 Tbid., p. 214. 

7 For example, Sloan Wilson, The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit 
(New York, Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1955). 

SFor example, William H. Whyte, Jr, Is Anybody Listening? 


(New York, Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1952), and The Organization Man 
(New York, Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1956). 
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attested by the flavor of the “public relations” theory currently 
found in school-administration textbooks, in which the interest is 
more one in how to “sell” the school and its activities to the public 
than one of concern with involving school and community with 
one another in a collaborative relationship. 

In modern disguise or not, the characteristic marks of bureau- 
cracy as identified by Weber seem to be discernible in at least 
some school administrative practice today: 


There is the principle of fixed and official jurisdictional areas, 
which are generally ordered by rules, that is, by laws or administrative 
regulations. ... 

The principles of office hierarchy and of levels of graded authority 
mean a firmly ordered system of super- and subordination in which 
there is a supervision of the lower offices by the higher ones... . 

Precision, speed, unambiguity, knowledge of the files, continuity, 
discretion, unity, strict subordination, reduction of friction and of 
material and personal costs—these are raised to the optimum point 
in the strictly bureaucratic administration.® 


Bureaucracy does not just happen to schools. It develops as 
a planned and deliberate theory of administration. In the fol- 
lowing relatively recent statement by two well-known authorities 
on educational administration, in which they set forth their con- 
ception of the way the school should work, the reader will have 


no trouble in identifying the earmarks of bureaucracy as de- 
scribed above by Weber: 


The teacher is a minor administrative officer between the principal 
and the area of service to which the teacher is assigned. The prin- 
cipal as the immediate administrative officer of the teacher is re- 
sponsible to superior administrative officers for the character of the 
service rendered by the teacher. The administrative relationship be- 
tween the principal and teacher gives them a mutual interest in each 
other’s success. 

The line relationship existing between the principal and teacher 
should not involve a rigid adherence to official precedents regarding 
the origin of administrative instructions or the freedom to interpret 
such instructions. Good line practice encourages voluntary suggestions 
from subordinate officers and free discussion between these officers 


° Op. cit., pp. 196, 197, and 214. By permission. 
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and those in command. For instance, the original idea of a policy 
for a particular school might emanate from the teacher. The prin- 
cipal, after considering the idea with the author, might submit it to 
other teachers for discussion. If the idea is adopted as a policy, all 
members of the school staff have shared in its development and 
feel responsible for its successful operation. 

The relations of principal and teacher to the central-office staff 
may prove to be the cause of friction if the responsibilities of line and 
staff officers are not clearly defined. Since instructions, directions, and 
interpretations of school policies to teachers should not be given by 
persons with staff status except with the approval and sanction of 
the line officers concerned. For example, official instructions by a 
consultant, such as a supervisor of music or physical education, are 
not to be recognized in many school systems by the principal unless 
the instructions are countersigned by an executive officer having 
jurisdiction in the area of service of a school who has the right 
to interpret the instruction to the teachers of his school. 

Many difficulties between principal and teachers arise because 
of conflicts over instructions given out by staff officers. To avoid con- 
flict, instructions to teachers originating with staff officers should be 
issued in writing by the line officer who accepts responsibility for 
the communication. . . . When, for instance, the teachers of a school 
system receive written instructions from a music supervisor stating 
that the regular assignment for music instruction for a certain period 
is to be discontinued and that attention is to be given to practice 
on certain designated work preparatory to a special program, the 
letter of instructions should be signed by the administrative officers 
responsible for the special program which has been planned. If oral 
instructions are issued regarding changes in program, these instruc- 
tions should be given to the principal.’ 


Bureaucracy, as the foregoing quotation amply illustrates, 
is among other things, a calculated effort to destroy the subjective 
or personal factor in the operations of an organization. The intent 
is to obtain an objectivity of performance free of personal bias 


10 William C. Reavis and Charles H. Judd, The Teacher and Educa- 
tional Administration (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942), pp. 
352-354. By permission. In the second paragraph of the quotation, inci- 
dentally, is to be found an excellent example of the kind of gesture to 
humane values which gives much modern bureaucracy the “slicked-up” 
quality referred to previously. 
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and idiosyncrasy. But this is done at the expense of human per- 
sonality itself, as Max Weber emphasized in identifying the 
depersonalization or “without regard for persons” principle upon 
which bureaucracy is based. 


Bureaucratization offers above all the optimum possibility for car- 
rying through the principle of specializing administrative functions 
according to purely objective considerations. . . . The “objective” 
discharge of business primarily means a discharge of business accord- 
ing to calculable rules and “without regard for persons.” 


In short, the school, when and if its administration becomes 
bureaucratic, necessarily turns its back upon its own distinctive 
ideal, which, at least in a democracy, is to promote and further 
the growth of individual personality. The children should be 
experiencing an environment in which the ways of democracy 
are learned by being experienced, and serve to promote personal 
growth. Instead the children are placed in an environment in 
which personality and the democratic disciplines which respect 
personality are no longer a matter of primary concern. What is 
said of the children can also be said of the teachers and even of 
the top administrative staff, who get caught in the bureaucratic 
web as much as anyone. If the conditions of a teacher’s work be- 
come destructive of his personality, it is the children who in the 
end suffer; yet in some quarters it is becoming recognized that 
vocations—why not the vocation of teaching?—ought to be 
organized in such a way that production in the usual narrow 
industrial sense is broadened to include the production of per- 
sonal growth in the one doing the work. 

The need for a democratic theory of school administration 
is demonstrated in still another way—by considering the effect of 
administrative policies upon the culture of the school. Current 
concepts from sociology and cultural anthropolgy, when applied 
to the school, have brought attention to the fact that the school 
has its own culture. Though the social scientist, qua social scien- 
tist, does not ordinarily make value-judgments of the social 
phenomena he describes, one sociologist, Willard Waller, wrote 
what has become recognized as a classic report on the culture 


1 Op. cit., p. 215. Italics in the original. 
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of the schools in which he brought attention to some features 
of that culture which the consumer of such scientific materials, 
if he has a humane and democratic frame of reference, would 
judge as rather savage.” 

Pointing out that the school from top to bottom is organized 
on a despotic political structure with power radiating down from 
the superintendent, Waller brought attention to the fact that this 
despotism is in a continual state of perilous equilibrium. He 
analyzed the social relationships in this system among such major 
interacting groups as administrators, parents, teachers, and pupils. 
He found that each group had its own moral and ethical code 
and customary attitudes toward other groups. In the cases par- 
ticularly of the two most important groups—teachers and pupils 
—he found that each had a tendency to turn into a conflict, or 
fighting, group. Because teachers represent the culture of the 
wider society while students are impregnated with the parochial 
culture of the local community, and because teachers are the 
bearers of the culture of adults while students have an indigenous 
culture of their own, cultural conflict is at the center of the life 
of the school. 

Each group develops a code which serves as a defense in its 
common cause against the other. On the part of the teachers 
there is a traditional attitude of social distance toward students. 
Teachers also have an attitude of social distance toward one an- 
other and the school administration which manifests itself in a 
certain ceremoniousness of manner, as though the group did not 
wish to endanger its prestige with underlings by allowing them 
to observe any breech of formality within itself. The fighting 
morality of the student group, on the other hand, manifests itself 
in a way appropriate to subjugated groups. Social distance is 
maintained toward the teaching group, but with added safe- 
guards such as the code which forbids the giving of information 
to teachers which may lead to the punishment of another student. 

Under such conditions, one of the teacher’s major concerns 
is to maintain his status in the authority system of the school. 
Howard S. Becker has shown that teachers tend not only to accept 


"2 The Sociology of Teaching (New York, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1942). 
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the principal’s position as the supreme authority of the school, 
but also to expect and demand that he establish his authority, 
because “the principal provides this solid underpinning for the 
teacher’s authority over pupils by daily acts of ‘toughness, daily 
reaffirmation of his intention to keep the children ‘in line.’ ”?8 

Not only does the fighting culture of the school make for 
authoritarianism in the school’s internal life, but that culture also 
carries over into school-community interaction to encourage au- 
thoritarian relations there and to increase the psychological 
barriers between school and community. According to Becker's 
findings, problems of authority are potentially involved when- 
ever parents become involved in the school’s operations, because 
teachers fear a possible challenge of their basic assumption that 
the parent has no legitimate voice with regard to what is done to 
his child in school. The teachers’ fear is that intrusion by the 
parents will damage their authority position and make them sub- 
ject to outside influences. 

It may be that the findings of Waller and of Becker and 
certain others are somewhat one-sided and overdrawn, but they 
are doubtless at least a part of the whole truth, and suggest the 
need for an administrative organization of the school for the pur- 
poses that go beyond the mere “efficient” running of the school. 
The suggestion is that the administrative arrangements of the 
school should take into account the effect that those arrangements 
have upon the social climate and the culture of the school. They 
should be arrangements designed to foster more democratic con- 
ceptions of authority and more trusting and generous interper- 
sonal attitudes than might occur when such values are left out of 
account in planning the scheme of administrative operation. 

The authoritarian conception of school administration 
assumes, among other things, that the school educates primarily 
through its curriculum. But a more realistic view of the school 
suggests that the school’s culture educates positively or negatively 
far more profoundly than does the curriculum, and that a theory 
of administration is needed which, taking this fact into account, 
encourages a pattern of living in the school in which respect for 


13“The Teacher in the Authority System of the Public School,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 27 (November, 1953), pp. 128-141. 
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the person, whether he be child, teacher, parent, or administrator, 
is a major concern. 


Democratic Normatives for School Administration 


On the world scene, the comparative study by anthropologists 
of the relations between national culture and personal character 
have shown that the authoritarian or the democratic quality of 
national culture, as the case may be, tends to become embedded 
in personal character. It would seem reasonable to suppose, then, 
insofar as authoritarian and democratic systems of adminis- 
tration can affect the culture of a school, with resultant encul- 
turation of the individual child as well as the teacher, that the 
decision in favor of either an authoritarian or a democratic pattern 
of administration is one of the most important educative decisions 
(as distinct from a purely administrative one) that the school can 
make. 

Ideas for developing a thoroughgoing theory of democratic 
school administration are not lacking. In recent decades a number 
of educational leaders, such as Jesse H. Newlon,'* Harold Ben- 
jamin,’® and Paul Mort,'® to name only three, have contributed 
much to such a theory. 

In the pages following, an attempt will be made to delineate 
the main features of a democratic theory of school administration 
in keeping both with contemporary trends and with the basic 
democratic theoretical conceptions which have been presented 
elsewhere in this book. 

First, school administration should strive to develop a 
thoroughgoing and consciously formulated theory of administra- 
tion. This theory should concern itself with the ends of administra- 
tion as well as implementation or means. This point is made be- 
cause there is more than a possibility that one of the reasons that 
the business theory of administration was allowed to creep into 
the schools was because those concerned with administration too 


14 See his Educational Administration as Social Policy (New York, 
‘Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934). 

15 See his Emergent Conceptions of the School Administrator's 
‘Task (Stanford, California, Stanford University Press, 1942). 

16 See his Principles of School Administration, 2nd ed. (New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957). 
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seldom looked beyond the machinery of administration to see 
what purposes it served. An analysis of eighteen textbooks on 
educational administration published between 1882 and 1932 
classified their content into thirty-one topics among which such 
matters as “business administration,” “fiscal administration,” and 
“buildings and equipment” were prominent, but none of which 
dealt with such matters as the purposes of administration, the 
relating of administration to the purposes of education, the help- 
ing and stimulating of teachers, the place of teachers in the 
determination of educational policies, or the social role of the 
school.” As soon as one reflects upon how profoundly one’s 
conception of freedom, of authority, of the relation of personality 
and environment, and other basic considerations would affect 
one’s views about administration, it becomes apparent that it is 
dangerous and irresponsible to administer without a carefully 
conceived theory of what administration is all about. Yet 
observers have often been struck by and have commented on the 
fact that American school administration seems to proceed accord- 
ing to a collection of rules of thumb (such as those found in the 
eighteen textbooks ), without any consciously worked-out, guiding 
theory. 

In the absence of a consciously conceived, coherent theory 
of school administration, we are likely to be confronted by what 
John P. Wynne has characterized as a policy of “drifting.”18 

Drifting administrators extemporize from day to day without 
any consistent sense of direction. 


They muddle along and meet each situation that comes up with 
little consideration of the assumptions and implications involved. 
They patch up a little here and a little there, grabbing at first one 
device and then another for the purpose of tiding them over realities 
that they refuse to face courageously. In the schools, as elsewhere, 
they are inclined to approve those who flatter them, flatter those 
who offer concrete proposals, and appease those who make special 
demands. They oscillate from one course of action to another, fol- 


17 Newlon, op. cit., p. 92. 
8 Philosophies of Education (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1947), pp. 408-414. 
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lowing the directions of those individuals or groups who for the time 
being are able to secure their attention.’® 


As Wynne pointed out, the policy of drift is not so likely 
to take us nowhere as to take us straight into the arms of authori- 
tarianism, for two reasons. In the first place, drifting may be the 
mark not so much of administrators who congenitally lack the 
ability of taking a longer view of things, as of men who are 
essentially frightened by the dimensions and pressures of their 
jobs, and hence tend to grasp at all suggestions and to attempt 
to please and appease all comers. Such men are likely to be 
for the moment on the submissive side of the dominance-sub- 
mission syndrome”? which characterizes the authoritarian attitude 
toward power. They are, in Wynne’s phrase, confused autocrats 
who have lost their sense of direction in the face of too many 
conflicting pressures, but who are ready to revert to type under 
the right conditions. In the second place, a policy of drift creates 
an uneasy situation for all concerned. Lack of predictability in 
day to day events and human relations is all but intolerable to 
most persons, and properly so. An anomic vacuum is created 
which power-grabbers rush to fill. 

Consequently, to reaffirm the first principle of democratic 
school administration already suggested, there is need for a con- 
sidered and coherent theory of the purposes and methods of 
school administration. To fail to formulate such a theory is to 
vacate the power centers in both the social structure of the 
school and in one’s own personality. Authoritarian forces will be 
quick to pre-empt the vacated spots. 

19 John P. Wynne, Philosophies of Education, p. 409. Copyright, 1947, 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Reprinted by permission of 
the publisher. 

20 How and why it is that dominating and submitting attitudes tend 
to exist simultaneously in the authoritarian personality has been explained 
from a psychoanalytical standpoint by Erich Fromm in Escape From 
Freedom (New York, Rinehart and Company, 1941). Empirical evidence 
that dominance and submission each exist recessively in the presence of 
the other, and that this symbiotic relation of dominance and submission 
is indeed related to an authoritarian trend in personality has been re- 
ported in the extensive research of T. W. Adorno, E. Frenkel-Brunswick, 


D. J. Levinson, and R. N. Sanford, The Authoritarian Personality (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1950). 
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Second, school administration needs to be based upon a 
broader conception of efficiency than has generally prevailed. 
There can be no doubt about the legitimacy of efficiency as a 
fundamental criterion of good administration. The trouble in the 
past has not been too much concern with efficiency, but rather 
the failure to get beyond a narrow conception of the ends which 
should be efficiently served. Central among these ends should be 
the individual person and his growth and development. As soon 
as this is recognized, it becomes apparent that school administra- 
tion which restricts and narrows the personalities of those in- 
volved is ineflicient—not just a little inefficient but totally in- 
efficient, because the school exists primarily for the purpose of 
promoting individual growth. Administrative arrangements need 
to be designed to promote the personal growth of both teacher 
and student, for the one cannot flourish without the other. 

The demand that efficiency be broadly conceived brings a 
whole range of possibilities into view which administrative theory 
in the past has largely ignored. For example, if the school is to 
encourage aesthetic quality in the experience of its participants, 
administrative arrangements will have to be designed to that 
end; and no administrative action can be taken for some other 
end without thought being given to the concomitant effect upon 
aesthetic values. What applies to aesthetic values applies also to 
religious values, to the growth of moral quality in interpersonal 
relationships, and to intellectual values, in short to the growth 
of persons. The efficiency with which administrative acts promote 
such values should be taken as a basic criterion of good ad- 
ministration. 

Third, it needs.to be recognized that school administration 
is a form of politics in the highest sense of that word. Politics in 
its classic definition and conception is the art of resolving tensions 
into shared or common purposes and enlisting a community of 
effort in the pursuit of those purposes. The existence of a conflict 
culture within the school, and of tensions between the school and 
the community, presents one of the greatest challenges to educa- 
tional statesmanship. Any conception of administration which de- 
pends upon authoritarian methods can only cause the battle lines 
between opposed camps within and beyond the school’s culture 
to be drawn tighter. Democratic educational statesmanship calls 
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for the school to be a center for resolving differences within the 
community over educational policy, and for encouraging students 
and teachers within the school to locate common purposes. 

Fourth, school administration needs to recognize the power- 
ful educative and miseducative influence of the culture of both 
the community and of the school, and concern itself not only with 
the administration of the curriculum in the narrow sense, but with 
making administrative arrangements which take advantage of 
the effect of the culture. 

So far as the culture of the school goes, administration can 
have an important effect in determining the relative degree to 
which the child grows up in an authoritarian or a democratic 
social climate, and hence in influencing the extent to which 
authoritarian or democratic attitudes and dispositions become 
incorporated through the school’s culture into the child’s per- 
sonality. So far as the culture of the community goes, while it 
may be true that the school does not have direct control over it 
and is, as most sociologists claim, more an effect than a cause, 
nevertheless there are ways that the school, through wise ad- 
ministration, can make its influence felt. As Joseph Hart often 
pointed out, education goes on whether school keeps or not, for 
the community is the first and last educator.” But when school 
does keep, it has some control over what the child makes of his 
experience in the community, provided administrative arrange- 
ments do not erect a wall between what the child experiences in 
the community and what he experiences in the school. School 
administration should arrange for the problems and activities of 
the community to become an integral part of what the child thinks 
about and studies in school. 

Fifth, school administration should be based upon a demo- 
cratic theory of decision-making. Decision-making is the heart of 
the administrative act; whether decisions are made democratically 
or in an authoritarian manner establishes the character not just 
of school administration but of the school itself. School ad- 
ministration needs to recognize that decision-making involves 
the discipline of practical judgment, in which the sharing of 


21 Education in the Humane Community (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1951). 
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experience and the intelligent use of evidence are central. The 
arguments as to why children, teachers, parents, and citizens 
should participate at various levels and in proportion as their 
experience and maturity make it possible for them to do so, are 
overwhelming. For one thing, it is their democratic right and 
responsibility to do so. For another, as an educational institution 
the school should accept its responsibility to provide the various 
participants, particularly the children, with the kind of experi- 
ence—experience in actual participative making of decisions— 
they need if they are to develop democratic character in their 
personalities. And still further, administration needs to recognize 
that the soundness of decisions is enhanced when the making 
of them is based upon recognition of both the social basis of mind 
and the co-operative model of objective inquiry which is provided 
by the method of science. 

This need not lead to sentimental and unrealistic insistence 
that everyone should have an equal part in the making of every 
decision, or even to the often-heard notion that everyone to be 
affected by a decision should have some role in its formation. 
Those who because of lack of maturity, training, availability, 
time, willingness, or access to evidence and other background are 
in no position or are not qualified to make an intelligent judgment 
should not be expected or required to do so. One of the most 
difficult, dangerous, but necessary administrative decisions is to 
determine who should participate and to what extent; and it has 
sometimes been said that since administrative authorities, no 
matter how democratic their intentions, must in many situations 
reserve this one final decision for themselves, there is no escaping 
an ultimate authoritarian function in administration, and in teach- 
ing too, insofar as the teacher administers the activities of the 
classroom. Perhaps the crucial point at issue is the basic attitude 
involved. If the concern of administrative authorities is to help 
people qualify themselves for participation, if there is concern to 
set the whole tone of administration in such a way that the 
growths are promoted which get people into a better position to 
participate effectively in decision-making, and if administrative 
officers approach their task of determining when persons are 
ready to be admitted to higher levels of participation with 
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humility and with a concern not to abuse their position, then we 
have an attitude that is essentially different from what is com- 
monly recognized as the authoritarian attitude, call it what one 
will. Most of all, perhaps, is needed the insight to see how 
profoundly the pattern of administration can affect the readi- 
ness and competence of the people involved to increase the degree 
and scope of their participation. 

Sixth, a conception of administrative leadership in education 
is needed in which it is recognized that the function of leadership 
is to encourage the leadership potential of others. If leadership 
be defined simply as taking the lead in offering any of the many 
specific possible kinds of contribution to the common enterprise, 
then leadership is a multiple function shared by all the members 
of a group. In this theory, educational administrative leadership 
is one kind of leadership which has as its distinctive concern the 
release in the cause of democratic education all the kinds of 
leadership potential in the group. 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS 


1. Whatever its faults may be, do you consider autocratic educa- 
tional administration to be more efficient than democratic educa- 
tional administration? 

2. What implications does the “facilitation” theory of government 
(see Part I, Ch. 2, Sec. 8) have for the theory of school admin- 
istrationP 

3. What theories of mind and of the nature of human intelligence 
are related respectively to the autocratic and the democratic con- 
ceptions of school administration? 
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Education as the Discipline of 
Democratic Character 


by Avin G EXAMINED in philosophical perspective certain 

conflicts in American thought about democracy, man, the 
good life, and education in relation to these, we are ready to bring 
this inquiry to a consummation. To a consummation, not a close, 
for continued critical and disciplined thinking about these matters 
is permanently on the agenda of all those who are seriously con- 
cerned with education and democracy. Nevertheless, the analyses 
of basic issues which have been made in this book point toward 
certain conclusions which may now be gathered up into a com- 
prehensive set of normative principles distinctive of education in 
a democratic society. 

It seems clear that the human individual is the essential fact 
and principal point of concern in a democracy, and that not only 
the school but all the institutions in a democratic society exist for 
the purpose of promoting his growth. If they are made to serve 
any purpose contrary to this, they lose something of their demo- 
cratic character, and democracy by that much is subverted. Sim- 
ple, however, as that statement may sound, it is loaded with para- 
dox. For the subservience of institutions to individual growth 
implies a sustained co-operative effort on the part of all members 
of society to conceive and manage institutions in such a way 
that indeed they do contribute to the growth of every individual. 
In the ultimate analysis, the goal of democracy is life shared in 
such a manner that each individual can seek and find in his 
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sharing with others a role that is unique and distinctive of his 
own pattern of becoming. 

We are therefore driven to the conclusion that education 
appropriate to a democracy must be a discipline of the individual 
for effective participation in a democratic society. It must be con- 
ceived and conducted as the cultivation in the individual of 
democratic character. The traits of this democratic character 
whose growth the schools must promote, we have found in our 
analyses of the democratic way of life. Fundamental among these 
are the following: (1) integrity of the personality, (2) that re- 
spect for self and other which we shall call self-other realization, — 
(3) disciplined judgment in the co-operative making of decisions, 
plans, and policies, and in the achieving of factual knowledge and 
the technical skills needed for effective participative activity, (4) 
artistic-aesthetic quality in experience, and (5) the religious atti- 
tude. 

These items form the outline of a statement of fundamental 
normative principles for the conduct of education. In the pages 
remaining we shall summarize these norms. Again, as at various 
points earlier in the inquiry, we urge the reader to avoid the pit- 
fall of taking these principles as independent of one another. Each 
depends for its meaning upon the meanings of the others. What 
we seek, in fact, in the name of character, is interdependence and 
reinforcement among the individual’s habits and the predis- 
positions constituted by them. These the individual must achieve 
as he learns from his experiences. So it is with democratic char- 
acter. Its constituent traits must absorb and reinforce each other. 
It is therefore fitting that we should begin with the principle of 
personal integrity. 


Integrity 

By personal integrity is meant a unity of the self in which 
the latter’s various manifestations form a relatively coherent 
whole. It reveals itself in behavior which tends to be purposive, 
consistent, and flexible, in contrast to both excessive vacillation 
and excessive rigidity. The well integrated person is one who is 
successful in continually reorganizing habits of conduct in such 
a way that they reinforce one another, leading to behavior that 
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is predictable yet adaptable. The poorly integrated personality is 
ridden by conflicting habits which result in personal confusion, 
anxiety, and difficulty in pursuing a consistent line of action. As 
a compensation for uncertainty of direction, the personality lack- 
ing in integrity may fall back upon rigid lines of behavior, only 
later to be shattered by what to others may seem to be but a 
trifling incident. 

Integrity is a democratic quality on at least two major counts. 
In the first place, it is an aspect of the central democratic ideal 
that every individual shall have ample opportunity to fulfill his 
best potentialities. In the second place, integrity’s opposite, per- 
sonal disintegration, is accompanied by authoritarian tendencies 
in individuals and in society. The work of the group associated 
with T. W. Adorno,! as well as that of other students of the rela- 
tion of personality and society, seems to show that authoritarian 
tendencies are a defense against the fact that personality is dis- 
integrating. The strong sense of conformity characteristic of 
authoritarian persons seems to be a defense against inner con- 
flicts and their accompanying feelings of anxiety and insecurity. 
Tendencies to attack minority groups, to express patriotism in 
jingoistic ways, and to enjoy both the experience of dominating 
weaker persons and the experience of being dominated by 
stronger persons, likewise seems to be defenses against the feel- 
ings of weakness that accompany inability to resolve internal con- 
flict. Integrity, in contrast, involves a trend toward the continual 
reorganizing of conflicting internalized forces, with accompanying 
feelings of security, balance, and inner strength, so that the in- 
dividual is no longer in need of striking out defensively at the 
world or of assessing every life-situation by the criterion of power, 
in the way characteristic of the authoritarian personality. 

Integrity is closely linked to what we commonly think of as 
character. Dewey pointed out this relationship in the following 
words: 


Were it not for the continued operation of all habits in every act, 
no such thing as character could exist. There would be simply a 
1T. W. Adorno, E. Frenkel-Brunswick, D. J. Levinson, and R. N. 


Sanford, The Authoritarian Personality (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1950). 
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bundle, an untied bundle at that, of isolated acts. Character is the 
interpenetration of habits. If each habit existed in an insulated com- . 
partment and operated without affecting or being affected by others, 
character would not exist. That is, conduct would lack unity being only 
a juxtaposition of disconnected reactions to separated situations.” 


In order to understand the significance of the above statement 
for the role of education in developing the quality of integrity, it 
must be realized that Dewey did not, as is often done, identify 
habit with the bare repetition of specific acts. On the contrary, he 
considered such identification to be misleading. Rather, he con- 
sidered habit to be a readiness to act in certain ways in certain 
kinds of situations, such readiness having been influenced by prior 
activity and in that sense acquired or learned. For example, a man 
may come under influences and make responses which develop 
within him a tendency to respond to obstacles with an outburst of 
temper. The tendency to repeat the acts for which readiness exists 
is incidental to many habits, but by no means to all. The man in 
the above example may murder in one of his fits of anger. Dewey 
pointed out that this may happen only once in his life, yet his act 
is due to habit. The habit of thinking—the readiness to respond 
to doubtful situations reflectively and with suspended judgment 
rather than with some automatic, patterned response—is perhaps 
the most generic and telling example that can be offered in sup- 
port of Dewey’s contention that routine recurrence of a pre- 
established pattern is not the essence of habit even though such 
repetition is sometimes incidental to habit. 

If character depends upon the integration of behavior pat- 
terns in the individual, then the strengthening of character de- 
pends upon the growth of integrity. Recognition of this fact moves 
us to a point where we can begin to think effectively about the 
role of education in the building of character. We quote Dewey 
once more in reference to his concept of the interpenetration of 
habits: 

Interpenetration is never total. It is most marked in what we call 
strong characters. Integration is an achievement rather than a datum. 
A weak, unstable, vacillating character is one in which different habits 


2 John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York, Henry Holt 
and Co., Inc., 1922), p. 38. By permission. 
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alternate with one another rather than embody one another. The 
strength, solidity of a habit is not its own possession but is due to 
reinforcement by the force of other habits which it absorbs into itself.® 


The concept of the interpenetration of habits is illustrated in 
the statement that “everything that a man who has the habit of 
locomotion does and thinks [,] he does and thinks differently on 
that account.” The problem of building the integrity that con- 
stitutes character becomes, from this point of view, one of achiev- 
ing an interpenetration of habits, that is, a unity or harmony of 
the various predispositions, or readiness for classes of acts, which, 
according to Dewey, are the essence of habit. 

It is to be noted in this connection that a behavioral point of 
view is being adopted, in which the words character and pre- 
disposition refer, not to independent forces or entities which lie 
back of behavior and control it (as traditionally conceived by 
those who separate mind from matter), but rather to tendencies, 
both learned and biologically conditioned, which exist within 
present on-going behavior, yet which influence the direction of 
behavior as behavior continues. 

We are here adopting the position that the school’s role in 
helping the child develop integrity, and thus strength of char- 
acter, functions at the strategic point where the child is provided 
with both opportunity for making choices and help in learning to 
exercise a discipline of practical judgment in his choice-making. 
According to Kilpatrick,® choice-making is the key to character- 
formation. The multitudinous daily choices one makes in the con- 
duct of his life have a cumulative effect, building certain ten- 
dencies which influence or predispose the outcome of further 
choices. These predispositions, to the extent that they reinforce 
one another rather than conflict with one another, constitute char- 
acter. At the beginning of life there are certain biologically deter- 
mined tendencies, but despite these predispositions we do not 


3 Loc. cit. By permission. 

21:06. Ctt. 

5 William H. Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1951), pp. 358-363. See also Kilpatrick’s Group 
Education for a Democracy (New York, Association Press, 1940), pp. 
117-136. 
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think of the child as having character. Character is yet to be 
formed, as is the actual self. Character will result not just from 
experience, however, but from criticized and controlled expe- 
rience, from what the child makes of his experience. 

“The process of achieving or building character is that of 
effectively accumulating and organizing successive learnings.” 
The immature child acts largely on impulse—an immaturity some 
adults never outgrow—but as he matures he begins to transform 
impulses by means of reflective evaluation of their consequences. 
He inhibits some acts and redirects others, and each instance 
leaves its mark in his make-up, so that he gradually becomes 
whatever kind of person he “chooses” to become—not all at once, 
but in a cumulative succession of choices over the years. 

Kilpatrick’s theory of character-formation as choice-making 
was intended, among other things, to lay at rest two fallacies 
about character. One of these is that character is inborn rather 
than an emergent in the developmental history of the individual. 
The other, still widely observed in practice if not in theory, is that 
character can be directly trained into the individual by someone 
else—a notion which does not recognize that the most the mentor 
of the child can do is to provide conditions and stimuli which 
sensitize the child to areas of choice-making and considerations 
affecting judgment which, without this help, the child might 
ignore. 

Integrity is a personal accomplishment. It is not a state 
achieved once and for all, but rather a continuous affair of in- 
tegrating and reintegrating the conflicting aspects of behavior. 
The school can help the processes of integration. It can help 
negatively by refraining from confronting the child with un- 
resolvable situations which put different aspects of his personality 
at war with one another. For example, the teacher must not, as 
generations of teachers have done in the past, ask the child to do 
violence to words and concepts by substituting the ability merely 
to recite them for the genuine understanding of the objects for 
which they stand. Nor may the teacher ask the child to make ul- 
terior motives for learning, stimulated by external rewards and 
punishments, appear to be the same thing as the honest approach 


6 William H. Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education, p. 358. 
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to learning in which an experience is worthy for its own sake. Nor 
may he use manipulative techniques to give the pupils an illusion 
of an autonomy in carrying on their work which they do not really 
possess. Such methods destroy the integrity of teaching, of sub- 
ject matter, and of learning. They destroy the genuine whole- 
heartedness of the approach to learning that we often find in the 
preschooler who has not yet been spoiled by school. 

The school can help positively in the processes of integration. 
It can see to it that the child has the opportunity to make genuine 
and significant choices in the normal course of carrying out his 
daily activities in school. It can help him relate the meaning of 
one experience to the meanings of other experiences, and thus 
help him discipline his ways of choosing. It can help him locate 
the conflicts among experiences, and to select and organize the 
satisfying aspects of one experience for reinstatement in another 
experience, while modifying those aspects of an experience which 
seem responsible for its unsatisfactory quality. It can help the 
child incorporate the learnings from his experiences into a set of 
tested values, a coherent view of life. 


Self-Other Realization 


We use this phrase to denote an attitude and outlook on life 
in which both individuality and the social conditions which make 
individuality possible are recognized as primary values. The pur- 
pose of democratic education is to help the individual realize the 
potentialities of his individuality. But he can realize his individual- 
ity only by experiencing other selves and by learning to respond 
sensitively and constructively to other selves. Besides being helped 
to self-realization, the, individual must be helped to realize (to use 
the word that appeared so often in D. H. Lawrence’s novel, Sons 
and Lovers ) the others whose lives interact with his own. 

The term realize has a double meaning, both parts of which 
are intended here, for the two meanings complement one another. 
In the novel referred to, which on the surface appears only to be 
the story of the hero’s inability to transcend his fixation upon his 
mother and thus love fully another woman, the characters are 
really engaged in a desperate struggle fully to know and under- 
stand one another, so that they may respect and love completely, 
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without reservation. Their struggles are unsuccessful, because the 
aim is held as an absolute, but the significant point is that the in- 
tensity of the search stems from the sensing by each that his know- 
ing another is essential to his knowing himself; that his loving 
another, in the sense of understanding and respecting the other, is 
a condition of his loving or respecting himself; and that self- 
knowledge is the essential condition of actually becoming the kind 
of person he wants to become, making the difference, in fact, be- 
tween life and extinction or a living death. To realize means both 
to understand and to bring into actual existence. “Self-realization” 
is both self-understanding and self-actualization; realization of 
the other is both to understand the other and to participate con- 
structively in the other’s actual self-fulfillment. 

The Lawrentian insight into the symbolic relation between 
self-realization and the realizing of others is an adumbration of 
the contemporary view in social psychology considered earlier in 
this book, that individuality emerges from a social matrix in which 
the interaction of many selves influences the growth of each, and 
that the quality of that interaction is a crucial determinant of the 
quality of the selves that emerge. 

It should be the school’s concern to cultivate in the normal 
course of everyday school activity the kind of social conditions in 
which personality can flourish. These conditions consist of a social 
climate favorable to free participation and communication, so 
that each person may share in the other's experiences and inter- 
ests, and be stimulated by the friction generated in social inter- 
course, where differences, because they are respected, can produce 
the kinds of tensions which lead to constructive activity a 
than to destructive conflict. 

The processes of self-other realization would remain a mys- 
tery if they were understood to mean the direct identification of 
one’s self with that of another. Such a projection of one’s con- 
sciousness into the consciousness of another, with loss of one’s own 
concreteness, is perhaps closer to what is commonly conceived as 
empathy than it is to the concept here under consideration, and 
hardly suggests any intelligible conception of education. There 
must intervene between or among selves some objective event. 
The event is what involves them in active transaction with one 
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another—they act upon each other through the medium of some 
happening in which both have a stake or an interest of some kind. 
Thus it is that the function of the school is to help children locate 
common centers of interest, leading to. task oriented activities 
which objectify the relation of child to child. To realize the other 
means to cross over psychologically to his side of the experience 
that is being shared, to discover what that experience feels like 
and looks like from his perspective. Hence the school must culti- 
vate the children’s powers of communication and provide oppor- 
tunities for the exchange of responses to shared activities. 

The purpose of establishing a co-operative rather than a com- 
petitive learning situation is not to erase differences, but to bring 
differences into stimulating interaction with one another. Unless a 
certain amount of friction and heat are generated, the situation 
becomes one of cloying sweetness and inertia. In the varied, com- 
plex, lively social situation where differences are uncovered, 
brought to light, and rub up against each other, yet where a spirit 
of community or social relatedness is growing all the time, each 
child can work out the unique role which defines his selfhood, 
and can experience the uniqueness of the other person. This ex- 
periencing of his essential selfhood and the essential selfhood of 
others—an experiencing promoted by an appropriate social set- 
ting in the classroom—is what we mean by self-other realization. 


Methodological Discipline 


In a sense, the school’s first and last task is to help the child 
learn how to learn. As we have seen, human learning, as distin- 
guished from animal learning, is essentially a process of inquiry. 
The method of inquiry has both an experimental and a social di- 
mension. In its experimental aspects, learning as inquiry is a 
matter of trying out, testing, experiencing the world first-hand, 
playing with ideas. In its social aspects, learning or inquiring is a 
matter of comparing notes, checking one’s response against that 
of others, communicating and sharing experiences, trying to see 
an event through the eyes of others. In both its experimental and 
social dimensions, inquiry is basically a democratic discipline 
which can become incorporated as a part of democratic character. 
In its experimental aspect, inquiry is the opposite of the dogmatic, 
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authoritarian attitude. In its social aspect, inquiry requires a 
democratic sharing and mutual validation of experience. 

Thus it can be seen that to affirm character education as the 
first task of the school does not reject, but rather includes, by tran- 
scending it, the traditional conception of education as the im- 
parting of knowledge. A deep respect for information, the sources 
of information, and for the wisdom that comes from the disci- 
plined use of knowledge is part of the democratic character. But 
the knowledge with which the school deals must be live knowl- 
edge, not, as Alfred North Whitehead put it, “ ‘inert ideas’-—that is 
to say, ideas that are merely received into the mind without being 
utilized, or tested, or thrown into fresh combinations.”’* The 
knowledge with which the school deals must be knowledge which 
makes a difference to the children as they work with it, because 
it touches their lives, their experiences, at some sensitive point. 
The school should help the individual expand to the maximum of 
which he is capable these points of sensitvity. No theoretical limit 
need be assigned to the individual’s potential for knowing, ap- 
preciating, and understanding the range of the world’s best ideas. 
Yet if the child is to build a hunger for, and learn to partake of, 
the world’s store of knowledge, his readiness for a particular as- 
pect of it at any given moment, and its relevance to his genuine 
concerns at any given moment, must have a ruling place in the 
school’s way of working. 

Methodological discipline, however, includes more than the 
discipline of knowledge getting. It includes the democratic dis- 
cipline of settling differences and of forming policies, programs 
of action, plans. Conflicts of interest, values, and purposes are 
characteristic of the social life of the classroom as they are of any 
human association. Such conflicts can be driven underground, or 
converted into other conflicts in the authoritarian classroom, but 
not destroyed. In the democratic classroom they come into the 
open and provide the occasion for the practice and learning of 
the disciplines necessary to their settlement. Settlement does not 
necessarily mean that every difference must be resolved into har- 
mony. Often democratic deliberation does no more than get 


7 The Aims of Education (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929), 
pp. 1-2. 
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issues more sharply and clearly defined, or uncover the assump- 
tions upon which differences rest. The deliberations often con- 
clude with agreement to disagree. But to agree on the nature of 
the issues is often as genuine and significant a resolution or settle- 
ment as if harmony or consensus had been achieved. Although 
consensus is the goal of democratic deliberation, its achievement 
is not necessarily a sign that such deliberation has been method- 
ologically adequate. Consensus is frequently a sign that thinking 
has been arrested, that issues have been glossed over. It is in- 
conceivable that two or three youngsters with lively brains and 
with the enormous differences of experimental and cultural back- 
_ ground that are normally found in any classroom can achieve con- 
sensus on very many important issues—and even if they did, if 
thinking continues, as it should, consensus once achieved could 
not long stand. Yet consensus is always the theoretical goal of 
democratic deliberation. 

Even though democratic deliberation may often do no more 
than clarify issues, it is no mere intellectual game. The outcome of 
such deliberation makes a difference. It changes behavior, leads 
to action, opens up new ways of thinking. Unless such delibera- 
tion does make a change in the lives of students, it is so much play 
with words; it lacks authenticity. We are talking about a discipline 
of practical judgment which does make a difference and which 
therefore affects the character of students. Growth in this dis- 
cipline is growth in respect to an essential facet of democratic 
character. 

The inquiries by which the child, guided by his teacher, seeks 
to understand the world around him, involve and are involved in 
the thinking processes which guide conduct and settle differences 
respecting practice. At base the logic of inquiry may turn out to 
be of one piece whether it is directed to questions of fact or to 
the determination of policies, programs, and plans; that is to say, 
whether it seeks to increase knowledge and factual understanding 
or to make decisions regarding conduct in practical situations. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to make a distinction between 
factual inquiry and inquiry aimed at the formation of practical 
judgments. To fail to do this may result in the neglect in the 
educational program of a discipline in one of these types of in- 
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quiry. This distinction has not been effectively made in our 
schools. As a result there has been an almost exclusive emphasis 
upon a discipline of factual judgment, so far as judgment of either 
kind has been disciplined. 

The great weakness of the schools as regards the education of 
people for membership in a democratic society has been exactly 
the neglect of a discipline of practical judgment. In the situation 
which demands practical intelligence, individuals deal with the 
varied and conflicting values which they bring with them and 
which will be affected one way or another by the action taken. 
These values or norms must be examined and so reconstructed as 
to produce a working consensus upon which all together may act. 
Discipline for such behavior requires a curriculum which makes 
such thinking and acting together an essential feature of school 
life. For such a discipline a theory of method is required. We have 
the beginnings of such a methodology. What we now know is suf- 
ficient to justify our saying that whether conditions are set up 
to encourage the practice of such a discipline is a basic criterion 
of the school’s adequacy. | 


Artistic-Aesthetic Quality 


According to a number of contemporary writers and analysts 
of the present-day scene, we are in an.age in which people are 
losing the ability to feel deeply about anything. Explanations as 
to the nature and causes of this loss of affect vary somewhat from 
writer to writer. It is said that as the machine age and urban- 
ization increasingly depersonalize human relations, individuals 
lose the ability to relate emphatically and sympathetically to any- 
one or anything outside of themselves. The extremely individual- 
istic strand in some aspects of Western culture is held to 
accentuate the tendency toward the isolation of person from per- 
son with attendant loss of affect. It is also said that as cultural 
traditions disintegrate in the face of swift change, people lose 
their sense of direction. The conflict of cultures and of traditions 
within cultures, such as the conflict between the competitive ethos 
of capitalism and the love ethos of Judaism-Christianity, increases 
the sense of disorientation. The result is a state of anomy in which 
feelings become irrelevant because activities lack direction; life 
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lacks strong commitments. The emotions become numb, the sense 
of creativity dies. People wonder at the apparent lack of emo- 
tional response to their own acts on the part of young delinquents 
who commit crimes, even terrible crimes. One sociological study® 
has purported to show that in Austria, a country of a relatively 
advanced industrial and urban development like our own, a whole 
generation of youth has tended to take on the drifting, direction- 
less pattern of what is there known as the Schlurf. A movement in 
contemporary literature shared by a number of Western coun- 
tries, including the United States, has developed a theme similar 
to the idea of “affectlessness,” one of the purest examples being 
the French Albert Camus’ The Stranger.® 

Whether or not the picture of the present state of emotional 
life presented in such writings is true, the fact remains that the 
capacity to experience deeply the emotional meaning of events is 
in any age one of the primary attributes of a well-developed per- 
sonality. As was pointed out in earlier sections of this book, man’s 
relationship to his environment is ultimately an aesthetic one, 
not merely a rational one. There is no dichotomy here, for to 
grasp the world emotionally one must perceive meanings every- 
where, and perceptiveness requires reason. But reason alone is 
bare, and the qualitative richness of life comes into being finally 
at the emotional level. 

Consequently we have stressed elsewhere in these pages that 
the learning experience must proceed like a plot from the dis- 
turbance of equilibrium to the consummatory resolution of ten- 
sion, with a varied interplay of emotional response along the way. 
Learning is a creative act, an act of artistic production, and the 
suffering and enjoying -of the process as it moves along consti- 
_ tutes an act of aesthetic appreciation. To recognize this is to be 
_ in a position to sense the meaning of the difference between a 
| schooling that is dull, routine, laborious and one that is adven- 
_ turous, exciting, even disturbing, and that calls forth willing effort. 
We do not wish to torture the concept of artistic-aesthetic 


8 Karl Bednarik, The Young Worker of Today, Renee Tupholme, trans. 
(Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1955). 

° Translated by Stuart Gilbert (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
- 1946). 
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quality to show that it is, like the other qualities we have con- 
sidered, one of the attributes of democratic character. It is a qual- 
ity which can stand on its own feet, a primary value in life that 
needs no subsumption under some supposed honorific classifica- 
tion to give it worth. That has been done in the past—for example 
there are still some who believe that the only real art is religious 
art and that most else is only a step above pornography, just as 
there are some, including some great artists, who believe that 
the only real art is that which in some way expresses the meaning 
of the proletarian revolution. 

Nevertheless, reflection has shown some important connec- 
tions between the artistic-aesthetic quality and democratic char- 
acter. First, there is the fact that growth of creativity in the child 
is one aspect of his becoming free. Second, for the child to grow 
in the flexibility and sensitivity of his aesthetic response to expe- 
riences is another aspect of his becoming free. Of both creativity 
and aesthetic response it can be said that they are aspects of the 
release of the personal rigidities which limit the range and effec- 
tiveness of his response to life. This does not gainsay the fact that 
he responds to life through his culture, beliefs, and attitudes in 
their unreconstructed form, but the aim of education is to help 
him respond in such a way that reconstructions of experience 
result. 

In the third place, art, together with the aesthetic response 
to art, is a form of communication. The sharing of experience is 
at the heart of the meaning of democracy, and in the last analysis, 
since life is qualitative and not merely logical, art’® is the ultimate 
form of communication. This is commonly recognized in the case 
of literature, often denied in the cases of music and some other 
fine arts. But we have wished to broaden the concept to include 
the idea that the creator of art communicates even when his only 
intention is self-expression. And we have wished to broaden the 
concept still further to include the idea that the ordinary acts of 
daily experience communicate something to the beholder that is 
over and above whatever the immediate utilitarian purpose of the 
act may be. The growth of sensitivity to this fact is part of what 


10 The reader is reminded that as a matter of convenience the authors 
often use the word art to include the aesthetic phase. 
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we mean by the development of artistic-aesthetic quality in the 
lives of children. 

If this way of thinking about art stands up, then art, as one 
of the basic conditions as well as of the goods of the shared life, 
is intimately involved in democracy. In promoting the art quality, 
the school is helping to build a community of mutual responsive- 
ness—a steadily increasing sensitivity of person to person. 


The Religious Attitude 


Every experience seriously undertaken with the aim of mak- 
ing it worthwhile is a leap of faith. It is the school’s business to 
promote the natural tendency of those children who come from 
wholesome environments to make that leap, and to encourage the 
more fearful ones from less favorable backgrounds to renew their 
confidence and courage. 

Religious quality is a part of democratic character, not be- 
cause democracy needs a religious sanction to be effective, nor 
because the democratic faith can itself be a new religion, a sub- 
stitute for other religions, but because both the religious and the 
democratic spirit focus on the idea of the sacredness of individual 
personality, and because both have faith in the transcendent 
worth of individual participation in the creative processes which 
make life better. To say that religious quality is an aspect of dem- 
ocratic character is not to subordinate the religious life to the 
democratic life, but only to express democracy’s need for life to 
be coherent and unified. One could as well turn the statement 
around and say that the democratic attitude is a part of religious 
character, since the former emphasizes the relatedness of person 
to person which is central to the concept of brotherhood associ- 
ated with religion. Yet the religious and the democratic qualities 
are not the same thing. Religious quality emerges from man’s con- 
cern with his relation to the creative processes of life, while demo- 
cratic quality emerges from his concern with the relations among 
men. 

In order to promote religious quality, the school should make 
creativity a governing principle of all its operations. In respect to 
the curriculum, for example, this means that children should par- 
ticipate with one another and with their teachers in selecting, 
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organizing, and evaluating learning activities. In the course of 
such choosing, executing, and judging, the children will encounter 
conflicting value-claims. From the experiencing, differentiating, 
and shared evaluating of such claims, there should emerge for 
each child a growing, increasingly coherent structure of tested, 
ideal values which constitute his basic commitments in life. At the 
same time, participation in creative activities should provide the 
conditions of the expanding sense both of community and of self- 
hood which are part of the religious outlook. And finally, such 
participation should enable the child to identify, understand, and 
increase his loyalty to the creative processes which are the source 
of value, selfhood, and community. It should enable him to 
achieve the religious consciousness which goes beyond any par- 
ticular ego, any particular community, any created good or expe- 
rienced value, to the creative processes of which all these are the 
products. 


In these last lines, we would state what we believe to be the 
hallmarks of a school appropriate to a society which aspires to be 
democratic. First, the school is creative and deals with live rather 
than “inert ideas,” that is, with ideas which are “utilized, or tested, 
or thrown into fresh combinations,” rather than “merely received 
into the mind.” Second, the spirit of inquiry is central in its 
method. Third, it tries to help each person learn to respond to 
other persons with sensitivity, from the depth of his experience, 
and to build in the course of such responding a distinct individual- 
ity of his own. Finally, the school endeavors to establish con- 
ditions in which the struggle to realize democracy is the daily 
experience of all who particpate in the life of the school. It en- 
deavors to help the participants to formulate an explicit rationale 
of democracy, and to symbolize and celebrate its meaning, know- 
ing that such abstraction is meaningless unless it is rooted in 
actual experience. Yet it knows also that an appropriate rationale 
and liturgy are indispensable to the continued clarification of the 
meanings of democracy and, hence, to the strengthening of the 
democratic faith. 
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toward school’s role in social re- 
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truth, 198-201 
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tive conception of, 59, 60-64, 67- 
68; and equality, 65-68; and gov- 
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61-63; laissez-faire conception of, 
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and morality, 185; as a quality of 
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and dictatorship, 78-79; facilita- 
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see also State 
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Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, 49 
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relation to society of, 150-154; see 
also Community; Other, the; Per- 
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the competition-co-operation _ is- 
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48-44; and freedom, 57-64; and 
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Inner-directed, 187-190 
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education conceived as a process 
of free inquiry, 258, 302-305; see 
also Intelligence, method of; Me- 
thodological discipline; Practical 
judgment; Thinking 

Instincts, 117-119, 142 
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71 
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struction, 302-305; related to idea 
of progress, 223-224; see also In- 
quiry; Methodological discipline; 
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conceived as inborn capacity, 122, 
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123; measurement of, 122; nature 
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Leadership, 96-102; conceived as 
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democratic conception of, 99-102; 
in school administration, 424 
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perience, 365; S-R theory of, 105- 
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Mental health, 141-149 
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broader concepts, 322-329; 
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815; criteria of, 821-322; tech- 
nical concept of, 308-310 
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method of; Practical judgment, 
discipline of; Thinking 
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Mill, John Stuart, 57 

Mind, origin and nature of, 127-135 

Mind-body dualism, 127-129, 134 
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363, 366-368; see also Religious 
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Moral directives, 186-191 
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182, 188; relation to consumma- 
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perience, 206-208; basis of demo- 
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241-250; religion in, 252-261, 361- 
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